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John xviiii. 36. — " My kingdom is not of this world. 7 * 

I hate selected this text, at the -triteness of which, on the 
subject of this evening's discussion, some may have been dis- 
posed to smile, as a sententious expression of comprehensive 
principles. The words came from the lips of the divine 
Author of Christianity, in circumstances the most affecting 
and solemn, after he had entered on the awful scenes of that 
"hour," wbich he himself had designated "the power of 
darkness V and they may be regarded as the dying testi- 
mony of the King of Zion to the peculiar nature of his own 
reign. 1 The spirit of the text pervades the whole of the New 
Testament scriptures ; and, but for the sake of distinctness 
and condensation, we might have taken the whole as the 
basis of our discourse. To establish the correctness of this 
position may be considered as our main design. 

In the writings of the Old Testament prophets the new 
dispensation anticipated by them as, at the fulness of the 
time, to succeed the Jewish, was repeatedly foretold under 
the designation of a kingdom; and the promised Messiah 
under the corresponding designation of a King or Prince. 
In conformity with this inspired phraseology of the pro- 
phets, which was familiar to the minds of the Jewish people, 
Jesus himself, like his forerunner the Baptist, announced, in 
his personal ministry, and by that of his Apostles during his 
lifetime, the approaching establishment of his kingdom: — 
" Bepent," said they, " for the kingdom of Heaven is at 



hand." * But, of the reign of their Messiah, the Jews had 
formed conceptions as wide as possible of the truth. Their 
notions of it were entirely secular; and, their worldly 
spirits being disappointed and exasperated by the appearance, 
character, and pretensions of Jesus of Nazareth, they malig- 
nantly availed themselves of the prophetic representations, 
to found upon the claims which he advanced a charge of 
sedition against the Eoman government : — " Whosoever 
maketh himself a king, speaketh against Caesar." Nothing 
could be more false, nothing more artfully malicious. They 
converted into matter of slanderous accusation the very 
thing which, in reality, they were chagrined and incensed at 
his not having done. Had he but acted the part of which 
they accused him, "making himself a king" in any sense 
that was hazardous to Caesar, they would have espoused and 
supported his cause, rallied round his standard of rebellion, 
and followed him, in all the ardour of earthly ambition, to 
conquest or to death. 

But he was a king. He was " the king of the Jews." He 
had been their divine Head under the peculiar government 
by which that people were of old distinguished ; and he was 
the Anointed, whom, after he had finished his previous 
humiliation, Jehovah was about to " set on his holy hill of 
Zion," — as "Head over all things to his church," *— " King 
of Kings, and Lord of Lords." His kingdom, however, was not 
one of whose interference with their political institutions 
and rights the governments of this world had any reason to 
be jealous : unless, indeed, in so far as " the truth," to which 
he tells Pilate he came " to bear testimony," was, in its great 
principles, favourable to the liberties, and to the illumination 
and happiness, of mankind. It was not, as the Jews more 
than insinuated, an earthly reign ; but of a nature entirely 
distinct from any of the " kingdoms of men." The whole 
context shows this ; and Pilate, it is evident, was in his own 
mind convinced, although he had not justice or magnanimity 

* Matth. iv. 17 & x. 7. 



•enough to act up to his conviction, that from such a king 
there was no danger to be apprehended to the imperial 
throne : Verses 33 — 38, " Then Pilate entered into the judg- 
ment-hall again, and called Jesus, and said unto him, Art 
thou the King of the Jews ? Jesus answered him, Sayest 
thou this thing of thyself, or did others tell it thee of me ? 
Pilate answered, Am I a Jew ? Thine own nation and the 
-chief priests have delivered thee unto me. What hast thou 
done ? Jesus answered, My kingdom is not of this world. 
If my kingdom were of this world, then would my servants 
iight, that I should not be delivered to the Jews ; but now 
is my kingdom not from hence. Pilate therefore said unto 
him, Art thou a king then ? Jesus answered, Thou sayest 
that I am a king. To this end was I born, and for this 
-cause came I into the world, that I should bear witness unto 
the truth. Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice. 
Pilate said unto him, What is truth ? And when he had 
said this, he went out again unto the Jews, and saith unto 
them, I find in him no fault at all." 

His kingdom was thus of a spiritual and heavenly nature, 
in its principles, constitution, administration, and ends, to- 
tally dissimilar to all the forms of human rule ; capable of 
existing under any earthly government, while it interfered 
in the concerns of none. It had been well if the same non- 
interference had been permanently maintained on the other 
side ; if this kingdom had been left to itself — to retain its 
spiritual separation, and, by its own spiritual means, to effect 
its own spiritual ends. But this wise policy has not been 
followed. Under various forms of its outward profession, 
the religion of Jesus has been taken into alliance with the 
civil polities of different states ; and, under certain stipulated 
conditions to those who profess it according to the approved 
forms, has received from them what has usually been termed 

AS ESTABLISHMENT. 

In writing a treatise on such Establishments, it would 
reasonably be expected that I should detail their history, 
commencing with that by Constantine in the beginning of 



the fourth century, when Christianity, for the first time 
became a state religion ; and also, that I should enter some- 
what carefully into the investigation of their precise nature, 
analyzing their different forms, and separating from each the 
essential elements of all. The narrow limits of a discourse 
like this will not admit of my entering at large on either of 
these fields. A very few remarks on the latter only must suffice. 
The answers to the question, What is an Ecclesiastical 
Establishment? have been considerably diverse from each 
other ; and the diversity has in part arisen from the progress 
of just sentiments respecting the rights of conscience and 
religious liberty. This progress has tended to modify not a 
little the conceptions entertained of what is really essential 
to such institutions ; so that there is a very material descent 
between the high ground of the Warburtonian Alliance, and 
the comparatively low position taken up by Dr. Paley.* The 
idea of an alliance between Church and State for stipulated 
benefits to be mutually given and received, held and vindi- 
cated by Warburton with all his characteristic supercilious 
loftiness, is, by the latter eminent writer, entirely disclaimed : 
— " The authority of a Church Establishment,' ' says he " is 
founded on its utility ; and whenever, on this principle, we 
deliberate concerning the form, propriety, or comparative ex- 
cellency of particular Establishments, the single view under 
which we ought to consider any of them is that of a scheme 
of instruction ; the single end which we ought to propose 
by them is the preservation and communication of religious 
knowledge. Every other idea and every other end that have 
been mixed up with this — as the making of the Church an 
engine, or even an ally of the state, converting it into the 
means of strengthening and diffusing influence, or regarding 
it as a support of regal, in opposition to popular government, 
have served only to debase the institution, and to introduce 
into it numerous corruptions and abuses." J According to 
Dr. Paley, the three essential elements of an Establishment 

* " Mor. and Pol. Phil.," book 6, chap. x. + Ibid. 



are : — " 1. A clergy, or an order of men secluded from other 
professions, to attend upon the services of religion. — 2. A 
legal provision for the maintenance of the clergy : — and, 3. 
The confining of that provision to the teachers of a particular ' 
sect of Christianity." # Now, we might certainly be justified 
in insisting. that our ideas of an Establishment should be< 
formed from the examination of such as, in different times 
and countries, have actually existed ; in which case, we 
should, perhaps, find a warrant in the average of facts, for 
taking Warburton as our standard more than Paley. But, 
although the modified view taken by the latter might, in 
some points, be found to differ not a little from what actually 
presents itself in the institutions, past and present, of different 
countries ; yet, I am quite content to assume it as correct in 
my present argument. We do not feel it at all necessary 
to the validity of our reasonings, that we should take the 
highest and most obnoxious view of what constitutes an 
Establishment, as if we harboured a secret suspicion that, 
under a more restricted form of the system, we could hardly 
stand our ground in opposing it. For, in truth, our argu- 
ment is not with one Establishment or with another, but with 
the general principle of them alL We readily grant, that 
the evils of them, inherent or concomitant, are far from being 
equally aggravated under every form in which they exist ; 
and, were we called upon to specify the least objectionable, 
we should have little hesitation in assigning the decided pre- 
ference to that of our own country ; we mean, of course, not 
England, but Scotland. But with such comparisons, we 
have at present no concern. Our sole object is to ascertain 
BiUe principles, and to show that, with these principles all 
Establishments, from their very nature, are at variance. 

Our object, I have said, is to ascertain Bible principles. 
I am solicitous, before proceeding another step, to impress 
this upon your minds. It is not that we are unwilling to 
argue the points in controversy on the grounds of political 

* "Mor. and Pol. Phil.," book 6, chap. x. 
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justice and expediency, or afraid that on these grounds we 
might not be able to make good our positions ; for we are 
, thoroughly satisfied of the contrary : — neither is it merely 
because such reasonings are multiform, and have assumed so 
great a variety of shades and aspects, that, to take any 
thing like a satisfactory survey of them would far exceed the 
limits of a single discourse ; for, though this is true, we 
might have got over the difficulty by giving a series of dis- 
courses instead of one : — nor is it only because such reason- 
ings, having in them much of what is political, statistical, 
and secular, are less befitting the pulpit and the house of 
G-od ; although this would certainly weigh not a little against 
their introduction here : it is simply because we consider a 
direct and primary appeal to the sacred oracles as our only 
legitimate course. Were we desirous to ascertain the con- 
sistency of any measure proposed to us with our allegiance 
as British subjects, — how should we proceed ? Should we 
set about balancing considerations of abstract expediency or 
practical tendency, and derive our warrant to adopt and 
prosecute it from the result to our own minds of such reflec- 
tion ? Should we not rather have immediate recourse to the 
constitution and laws of our country, to discover, by an 
examination of these, whether there was any thing, in their 
essential principles or their special enactments, with which 
the proposal was at variance ; and, if we found there was, 
abstain from acting upon it ? If this would be our manifest 
duty as subjects of an earthly government, is the duty less 
obvious or less imperative upon us, as subjects of the king- 
dom of Christ ? If he has given us a statute-book, contain- 
ing the constitution and laws of his kingdom, ought not 1tiat 
book to be our guide — our only guide— in every matter of 
which it treats ? What else can we have to do, but to ascertain 
the principles and directions which are there authoritatively 
laid down ? There is one difference between the supposed' 
analogous case, and the one from which we draw our inference ; 
but it is one from which the inference derives only additional 
strength. In the analogous case, we should be at liberty to* 



speculate on the propriety of the laws themselves ; we might 
find fault ; we might propose, and endeavour to procure, 
their amendment, or even their repeal. But in the latter 
case, where the constitution and laws are divine, such liberty 
is out of the question. Whatever this book dictates as 
truth, it is ours without gainsaying to believe ; whatever it 
enjoins as duty, implicitly to obey. I have many times been 
astonished at the manner in which our present subject has 
been discussed. Persons who on other occasions have 
pleaded, and pleaded ably, for an appeal on all religious 
topics to the one standard of faith and conduct, — "to the 
law and to the testimony," have, on this, confined themselves 
to principles of expediency, and calculations of political 
economy, with hardly an allusion to the Bible, any more than 
if no such document were in existence. We protest against 
this. Having, as we profess to believe, the word of God in 
our hands, we hold nothing to be more preposterous in prin- 
ciple, or more presumptuous in practice, than having recourse 
to any other source of information or ground of decision. 
It ought to be settled in our minds, as a principle of self- 
evident truth, from which, in no instance, is deviation admis- 
sible, that expediency and the will of the Lord are invariably 
coincident ; and that, how plausible soever the reasonings by 
which the prescriptions of human wisdom may be recom- 
mended, nothing is, or can be expedient, that js inconsistent 
with the intimations of that will. The maxim of the Apos- 
tle — " If any man among you seemeth to be wise in this 
world, let him become a fool that he may be wise,"* has 
reference, as appears from the connection in which it stands, 
not so much to the duty of an humble and implicit submis- 
sion of the understanding to divine doctrine, as to the 
renunciation of all self-devised means for effecting divine 
ends, and especially for the building up of the Church of 
God. O for more, amongst the professed subjects of Jesus 
Christ, of this lowliness of mind, this abjuration of their 

* 1 Cor. iii. 18. _ 
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own fancied and vaunted wisdom, this unhesitating acquies- 
cence in the decisions of a wisdom divinely superior — the 
wisdom of Him whose "understanding is infinite!" The 
very first step towards the real amelioration of the Church, 
and the successful advancement of her interests, must be a 
return to original principles, the unreserved surrender of the 
mind to divine counsels, the relinquishment of the creature 
for the Creator, of man for God. There cannot be a more 
flagrant insult to the Most High, than the fancy that we can 
improve upon his plans by devices of our own. In their 
theoretical statement, and even in their first operation, our 
alterations might have the appearance of improvements ; but, 
like the changes which, in the plenitude of our foolish wis- 
dom, we might also at times be disposed to introduce in the 
administration ot his providence, the promising appearance 
would uniformly turn out but a temporary illusion — all 
proving ultimately detrimental. Let us hold it as firmly as 
any axiom in moral science, that no divinely sanctioned 
principle, or rule of conduct, can ever, in its legitimate opera- 
tion or observance, be productive of ultimate evil ; but that 
then only we are in the way of safety, and honour, and true 
prosperity, when, like Caleb, we are u following the Lord 
fully." 

It is not an uncommon sentiment, however, that the 
original constitution of the primitive Church was not de- 
signed to be permanent, but was adapted to the circumstances 
of its early condition, and left to be accommodated, in subse- 
quent times, to such changes as might arise in its situation 
and prospects. In reply to every such allegation, we have 
only leisure to ask, in the first place, Has the great Head of 
the Church, in any part of the inspired record • of his will, 
given us even the remotest hint of such an intention ? 
Where is the sanction for such innovating interference ? — 
with whom is this sanction lodged ? — to what extent does it 
reach ? Unless the divine permission can be pointed out, or 
something can be shown in the constitution of the Church 
which implies or necessitates it, we cannot but pronounce 
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every liberty of the kind a profane usurpation, an intrusion 
into the province of Christ himself. But neither can the 
permission be produced, nor any such necessity established. 
The idea, indeed, of the necessary accommodation of ecclesi- 
astical institutes to varying circumstances has had its origin 
entirely in misconceptions of the nature of the Church of 
Christ. Had the meaning of our text, and of New Testament 
representations generally, been understood and kept in mind, 
the thought of such necessity could never have suggested 
itself. What was the state of the fact even in what Paul 
calls the " beginning of the gospel ? " There was, in the very 
times of the Apostles, a vast extent of country, throughout 
which organized societies of the faithful, called in the New 
Testament Churches, were formed ; and this wide territory 
embraced no inconsiderable diversity of external situation 
and of civil polity. Was there, then, in those days any 
accommodation of the constitution of the kingdom of Christ 
to this diversity ? And if there was no such thing then, is 
not this simple fact sufficient to show that there is no need 
for any such thing now ? The peculiar nature of this king- 
dom continues the same in all ages, and in all places, and 
under every form of civil government. Its subjects every- 
where are those who have been born again, and " chosen out 
of the world." Their spiritual character and their spiritual 
relations are altogether unaffected, in their great distinctive 
features, by variations, however wide, in local situation and 
climate, in national manners, and in the institutions and 
forms of political society. It follows, therefore, that the 
same statutes which are suitable for a part of the subjects of 
the kingdom, must be equally suitable for the whole, without 
distinction of place or time. The same laws will answer the 
same descriptions of character. The same ordinances will 
cherish the same spiritual principles and affections. The 
same moving and regulating powers will impel and direct the 
same machinery. The same cement will hold together the 
same materials. If, indeed, the Church is made to embrace 
entire civil communities, composed of the moat \ifcteTo^easov>& 
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characters, under the common designation of Christians, — 
then the necessity of change and accommodation cannot but 
be apparent and felt. But if the Church is regarded as- 
composed of spiritual men, — men who, though in the world, 
are not of the world, — the same constitution of government 
which was adapted to its spiritual character in the days of 
the Apostles, will be no less suitable for it now. This leaves- 
us with only one question — What was the apostolic constitu- 
tion of the Church ? That is our only safe, our only legitimate 
model ;- and in determining it, approved example and explicit 
precept are of the same authority. Wherever we find the 
former, we in effect find the latter ; unless we are prepared to 
admit that the Apostles either enjoined what they did not 
intend to be practised, or saw practised, with their approba- 
tion, what they had not enjoined. 

I cannot pass from this part of my subject without an 
observation or two on the importance of such inquiries. It 
has many a time, I am aware, been ewer-rated ; and it always 
is over-rated, when aught that is external is either substituted 
for what is internal, or is contemplated in any other light 
than as a means to an end. But the propensity to under- 
rate it is still more prevalent. It is the fashion of the times 
to make light of it ; and all who bend their attention to it, 
or write or talk about it, are set down as mere " tithers of 
mint, and anise, and cummin ; " — a rather unfortunate allu- 
sion, it may by the way be noticed, — inasmuch as while the 
Saviour says of " the weightier matters of the law," " These 
ought ye to have done," he immediately subjoins, even as to 
this contemned tithing, — " and not to leave the other un- 
done."* But seriously; the constitution of the Church, 
though not an end, is a means to an end. The end is its own 
spiritual edification, along with the advancement of the great 
interests of divine truth, the glory of the divine Name, and 
the salvation of a guilty world. The Church was instituted 
for these ends, and her constitution was adapted by divine 
wisdom to their attainment. In all other cases we estimate 
* Matt xxiii. 23. 
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the value of the means by the magnitude of the end. So 
should we here. Contempt of the end is involved in contempt 
of the means. We value highly a good system of civil 
government. But the value we attach to it is not on its owrt 
account, as a mere matter of skilful arrangement, and regular 
subordination, and political display ; it is for the sake of the 
ends which government in civil society is intended to answer^ 
which are felt by all to be of the highest temporal consequence^ 
—the security of person, property, liberty, and life, and the 
promotion of general comfort, prosperity, social confidence, 
and happiness. We value the means, because we value the 
end ; and we esteem that scheme of government the best, and 
appreciate it accordingly, which is in theory best adapted for 
working out these ends, and whose practical efficiency corre- 
sponds with its theoretical excellence. Why should Christians, 
while they are so sensible of the value of good government 
in the State, smile at the very mention of the order and 
government of the Church, as if it were a matter quite un- 
worthy the serious regard of a devout and spiritual mind ? 
Whatever our divine Master has reckoned it worth his while 
to command, it must surely be worth our while to obey : and 
they who are not aware of the intimate relation between the- 
constitution of the Church and her spiritual, which is her 
only true prosperity, must be very ignorant of the tendencies- 
of general principles, and must have glanced over the pages 
of her history with a strangely unobservant eye. These ex- 
ternalities, we are often told, are not religion. Granted. But 
are bread and water of no value, because they are not life ? 
If they contribute to sustain life, then life is the measure of 
their value : and in like manner, though outward institutions 
are not religion, yet, if they contribute to promote religion,, 
religion becomes the measure of their value. 

When I expressed my surprise at the manner in which the 
question of Establishments has sometimes been discussed, I 
did not intend to allege that no appeal was ever made, in. 
their behalf, to the Bible. The appeal has been made ; and 
we are now to consider with what success. It is n^tj rat&$ 
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was, in a word, to be a spiritual kingdom, whose subjects 
were to be children of Abraham, nob by birth merely, but by 
faith, — " born not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor 
of the will of man, but of God," — spiritual subjects of a 
spiritual reign. — Such, in conformity with all that had thus 
been intimated by prophetic testimony, is the declaration of 
Jesus in the passage before us :— " If my kingdom were of 
this world, then would my servants fight, that I should not 
be delivered unto the Jews : but now is my kingdom not 
from hence." — I am aware that some modern millenarians 
have interpreted our Saviour's expression, not as retrospec- 
tive, but as anticipating a period to come, when the cha- 
racter he had just given of his kingdom should cease to 
belong to it ; when it should assume appearances and atti- 
tudes more worldly; when Ids servants should fight, and 
that, too, under his own visible and earthly banner: — the 
amount of all which is, that his kingdom should be most 
worldly at the period of its highest and brightest prosperity 
a sentiment at variance with all the lessons taught us in the 
divine word respecting the true glory of the New Testament 
reign, which consists not in worldly pomp and power, but in 
holy spirituality ; the glory of the Church advancing as her 
spirituality increases, and the perfection of her spirituality 
being the meridian splendour of her glory. The words are 
more truly interpreted, as contrasting the present with the 
past, — the spirituality of the new covenant reign with the 
worldliness of the old ; the " chosen generation, the royal 

. priesthood, the holy nation, the peculiar people," being no 
longer, as formerly, one particular separated tribe of men, 
but true believers of every kindred. — What, then, is their 
conduct, who insist on our adopting the national constitution 
of the Jewish Church as a precedent for our imitation ? Do 
they not wilfully go back to the worldly and corrupt state of 
things, that has "waxed old and vanished away?" Do 
they not take that for their model, which he by whom it was 

instituted has set aside ? Do they not give preference to 
&e "beg-garljr elements/ 9 and choose the introductory mfli 
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carnal condition of the Church, rather than the spiritual 
which it introduced? This is to invert Good's procedure. 
It is to u huild again the things which he has destroyed." 
It is to gp back, not forward. It is to frustrate, as I have 
said, the very purpose of God, by making the Old the model 
■of the New. When the whole of the typical and prophetic 
Scriptures intimate a purposed change at the fulness of time, 
and all the recorded facts of the New Testament are in 
accordance with the previous intimations, can any thing be 
imagined more perverse, than to recur for our " ensample,' * 
i;o the very system from which the change was to take 
place? 

Thirdly, Even with regard to the most essential part of 
'every religious Establishment:— a national provision ' for its 
ministry — there is a lack of evidence that, under the Jewish 
•dispensation itself, such provision was compulsory. — There 
was, it is true, a specified proportion of their substance — the 
tenth, namely — which the Israelites were commanded to 
devote to the support of religion. But it is deserving of 
observation, that while there is a command to give, there is 
no commission to exact. There are no precepts authorizing 
the priesthood to maintain a vigilant look-out after their 
tithes, and warranting them, by civil prosecution or other- 
wise, to compel their payment. There are no instructions to 
the civil authorities, to assess, to distrain, or to punish. 
Neither is there a single fact on record, of such a kind. 
Every thing, on the contrary, bears the aspect of voluntari- 
ness. It is left with themselves to obey or to disobey the 
divine requisition ; while Jehovah takes into his own hands 
the punishment of delinquency, and the vindication of his 
impoverished ministers and his neglected sanctuary. On 
what other hypothesis can we find a consistent explanation 
of the charge against the Jews by the Prophet Malachi, and 
the divine expostulation and demand with which it is accom- 
panied : — " Will a man rob God ? yet ye have robbed ma* 
But ye say, Wherein have we robbed tihfcfc^ \tl^t&£vs& *kA- 
offerings. Ye are cursed with a curse ; tot ^Jfc Vw^ x^JwS 
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me, even this whole nation. Bring ye all the tithes into thfr 
storehouse, that there may be meat in mine house; and 
prove me now herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not 
open you the windows of heaven, and pour you out a bless- 
ing, that there shall not be room enough to receive it."* — 
The Lord appears to have placed the requisition of the tithe 
on the very same footing with the requisition of kindness ta 
the stranger, and liberality to the widow and fatherless. In 
the latter case, there were commands ; but they were com- 
mands accompanied by no compulsory assessment, leviable 
by legal force. All was left to the impulses of individual 
charity, while Jehovah avowed himself the Patron of the 
needy, and the judicial avenger of their wrongs. So was it, 
it would appear, in the former. And the whole of the Old 
Testament records are in harmony with this view of the fact. 
Was it by compulsory taxation that the Tabernacle was reared 
in the wilderness ? Was it not, on the contrary, by the free- 
will offerings of a people whose cheerful contributions, 
requiring not to be stimulated but to be restrained, put 
Christians, even at this day, to the blush ? f And was it 
by legal impost, in the days of David and Solomon, that the 
Temple, in all its costly magnificence, was erected ? No : it 
was still by the gifts of spontaneous liberality. The question 
was, " Who, then, is willing to consecrate his service this 
day unto the Lord ? " and the scene of emulous munificence,, 
on the part of king, princes, and people, is one of the intensest 
and most delightful interest, — a scene, in which the " willing 
mind" is a characteristic, acknowledged by the exulting 
monarch, in the fervour of his grateful piety, with peculiar 
emphasis — " Who am I, or what is my people, that we should 
be able to offer so willingly after this sort ? " J In later 
times, too, all the offerings cast into the treasury of the 
Temple were of the same voluntary description ; and, by this 
means, they became tests of the existence, and measures- 

* Mai. in. 8—10. f Exod. xxxvi. 4—7. 

f 1 Chron. xxix. 1—19. 
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of the amount, of rectitude of principle and generosity of 
disposition. 

Jfowrthtyy Those who plead for imitating the Jewish 
system, should feel the obligation to imitate it consistently. 
I do not at present mean, in the infliction of all the peculiar 
pains and penalties annexed to the omission or the violation 
of religious rites ; for I am aware that principles may be 
obligatory, while special modes of punishment are not. I 
refer to the necessity, on their principles, of giving the 
national church the same extent of comprehensiveness which 
it had amongst the people of Israel. The nation and the 
church were, in regard to the members included in them, 
convertible terms ; so that to belong to the political body 
was, at the same time, to belong to the ecclesiastical. The 
nation was the church, and the church the nation. There 
are not many, I presume, in Scotland at least, of the very 
warmest friends of Establishments, who are disposed to plead 
for such an extension of Church-membership as this. Even 
where there prevails the most reprehensible laxity in practice, 
such indiscriminate latitudinarianism is seldom contended 
for in principle. It is assumed, however, as a fundamental 
maxim, by Hooker, the oracle of Episcopacy, in regard to the 
constitution of the English Church:— "We hold, ,, says he, 
" that seeing there is not any man of the Church of England 
but the same man is also a member of the commonwealth, 
nor any member of the commonwealth who is not also of the 
Church of England ; therefore, as in a figure triangle, the 
base doth differ from the sides thereof, and yet one and the 
self-same line is both a base and also a side— a side simply, a, 
base if it chance to be the bottom and underlie the rest : so, 
albeit properties and actions of one do cause the name of a 
commonwealth, qualities and functions of another sort the 
name of a church, to be given to a multitude, yet one and 
the self-same multitude may in such sort be both. Nay, it 
is so with us, that no person appertaining to the one can be 
denied also to be of the other." And agawi-. * v Oxrt *\afca\s> 
according to the pattern of God's own &T\c\siiV^ek^w^N 
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which was not 'part of them the commonwealth, and part of 
them the church of God ; but the self- same people, whole 
and entire, were both under one chief governor, on whose 
supreme authority they did all depend." . How like you this ? 
How sounds it in Scottish ears ? If you revolt from it — if 
you think it is going too far — I would have you to think 
again whether you must not relinquish your plea for Estab- 
lishments derived from the example of Israel ; for it certainly 
goes no farther than that did, and is, indeed, the only con- 
sistent imitation of it. 

The most egregious misapprehensions of the Jews respecting 
the nature of their Messiah's kingdom arose from their mis- 
interpretation of the prophetic scriptures, if, indeed, this 
order of cause and effect was not, in some instances, reversed, 
their misinterpretation of the prophets being imputable to 
the secularity and earthliness of their desires and habits of 
mind. The worldly alliances of the kingdom of Christ have 
at times been vindicated by similar misinterpretations. Thus, 
the promise of Jehovah to the Church, that " kings should 
be her nursing fathers, and their queens her nursing mothers," 
has ever been a favourite passage with the abettors of Eccle- 
siastical Establishments. Yet, on the supposition of official 
power being at all meant, no terms can well be more general. 
They contain no description of the nature, no definition of 
the limits, of this royal patronage and support; no direc- 
tions either how, or how far, the authoritative influence was 
to be employed. Is it not, therefore, obvious that they 
ought to be understood in consistency with what the rest of 
Scripture teaches us respecting the nature and distinctive 
characters of the Church of God ? If, throughout the Bible, 
and especially the New Testament, we find asserted and 
implied, the spirituality of the kingdom of the Redeemer, 
and its independence, alike in its exigencies and in its nature, 
of all political association with the governments of this 
world, — then must the promise in question be interpreted in 
a sense that shall harmonize with such representations. 
Were the import of the passage, that the Church should be 
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nursed by means of such institutions as Ecclesiastical Estab- 
lishments, we should be greatly at a loss how to regard it as 
•a promise of blessing ; past experience, as we shall by and by 
notice, having largely testified how lamentable a nursing this 
has been of a spiritual and heavenly community ! But what 
is the plain import of this passage, when taken in its con- 
nection ? It stands thus : — " Thus saith the Lord God, 
Behold, I will lift up mine hand to the Gentiles, and set up 
my standard to the people ; and they shall bring thy sons in 
their arms, and thy daughters shall be carried upon their 
shoulders. And kings shall be thy nursing fathers, and their 
queens thy nursing mothers ; they shall bow down to thee 
with their face toward the earth, and lick up the dust of thy 
feet ; and thou shalt know that I am the Lord : for they 
shall not be ashamed that wait for me."* What mean 
these words, if not these two things -.—first, that the Church, 
when in despondency, as the preceding verses represent her, 
at the casting off, by the rejection of the unbelieving Jewish 
nation, of the great mass of her nominal but unworthy 
children, should be replenished with many converts from the 
Gentile world ; and, secondly, that in due time she should 
number among her humblest and most devoted subjects and 
servants, — so attached to her interests, and so conscious of 
her greatness, and of the honour and the blessedness" of con- 
nection with her, as to " bow down their faces to the earth, 
and lick up the dust of her feet," — the most exalted in 
station, and the mightiest in influence, of the sons of men ; 
and that these eminent personages should take a part and an 
interest, heartfelt and pious, in the increase and the training 
of her spiritual children ? Has this been the general cha- 
racter of the kings and queens who have been the heads of 
the various and contradictory establishments of Christianity 
that have had place in countries denominated Christian ? t 

* Isaiah xlix. 22, 23. 

+ 1 would refer the reader for a satisfactory and able exposition and 
application of the whole passage in Isaiah, to a. dascorcttsfc \>\MasS&s&. 
not long since by Mr. Ewing, entitled " Tl\\» IJuraa^ ^tf0eksss& «b&. 
Parsing Mothers of the Children of the CluucV' 
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The language of the second Psalm has also, on this subject r 
been appealed to. In the former part of the Psalm, — " The 
kings of the earth set themselves, and the rulers take counsel 

' together, against Jehovah and against his Anointed, saying, 
Let us break their bands asunder, and cast away their cords 
from us;" and, in its close, they are addressed in the- 
following terms — " Be wise now, therefore, ye kings ; be 
instructed, ye judges of the earth : serve the Lord with fear, 
and rejoice with trembling. Kiss the Son, lest he be angry, 
and ye perish from the way, if his wrath be kindled but a 
little : blessed are all they that put their trust in him." One 
should think it would require some portion of ingenuity to 
extract from such words the divine authority of civil Estab- 
lishments of Christianity, or the power of earthly magistrates, 
whether legislative or executive, in the Church of Christ. 
The form of the argument is simply this: — It is in their 
official capacity that the kings and rulers are represented as 
opposing Christ; and it must, therefore, be in the same 
official capacity that they are called to serve him. We 
demur to the conclusion. It is more ingenious than satis- 
factory ; and even if it were more satisfactory than it is, it 
Would leave us entirely in the dark (a deficiency which no 
other part of Scripture could supply) as to the manner in 
which the demanded service should be rendered. When 
terms are general, and susceptible of different meanings, that 
meaning is to be preferred which is most in accordance either 
with the universal tenor, or with other and more explicit 
declarations of the word of God. The spirit of the passage 
appears to be this : The kings and rulers of the earth, who 
set themselves against the Lord and his Anointed, are de- 
scribed as, with haughty contempt and indignant stubborn- 
ness, refusing subjection to their authority. Jehovah laughs 
to scorn their impious defiance, and, in spite of it, " sets his 
King upon his holy hill of Zion." What, then, is the 
amount of the warning with which the Psalm concludes? 
That high as they were, there was a higher than they — 

ifgjpmh's Bojral Son : — that if they persisted, with unholy 
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infatuation, in their rebellion against him, they must feel his v 
superiority, and perish before his kindled wrath:— and that, 
if they would escape this miserable end, and be safe and 
blessed, they must lay aside their kingly pride, and, stooping 
from the loftiness of royalty, become themselves the willing 
.and lowly subjects of him whose power they had defied, and 
whose elevation they had vainly combined to hinder. 
Jehovah, who, in -the beginning of the Psalm, laughs at 
the puny efforts of their vain and weak audacity, does not, 
in the close of it, bespeak the aid of their official functions, 
but warns them of their own danger, and admonishes them, 
for their own sake, to timely submission. 

With regard to the New Testament, which, in a special 
though not exclusive sense, is the standard of appeal on all 
questions relative to the constitution and laws of Christ's 
kingdom, we might take our stand, were there nothing further 
i,o support us on our present subject, in its entire silence as 
to anything resembling such Establishments as are contended 
for. Let anything, in the form either of precept or example, 
be produced in their behalf, and we shall bow to the undis- 
putable authority. But, unless we assume the preposterous 
and perilous position, that human discretion — no matter 
whose — may add, at its pleasure, according to its conceptions 
of expediency, to the legislative enactments of the supreme 
Head of the Church, and that we are at full liberty to insti- 
tute every observance, to adopt every measure, and to pursue 
every course, on which the New Testament has not, by 
-express specification, laid a prohibitory interdict ; we must, 
on such a subject as the present, consider silence as law. 
This was not a matter at all analogous to the comparatively 
trivial arrangements of hours and modes of worship, which 
it was of little consequence to fix by any formal prescription. 
It was a matter of vital and momentous concern, intimately 
connected with the nature of the new dispensation, and 
essentially and permanently affecting, for the better o* isst 
•the worse, the interests of tlie C\iut<&. eft Q^A. TsX. ^^ 
search in vain for either precept or "pxeceAfcTvV.. "Sta\» «^«^ ** 
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indirect hint can be produced. Not a foot-breadth of ground 
can be cleared away for a foundation to such a superstructure; 
On the contrary, the text affirms the dissimilarity of the 
kingdom of Jesus to all the kingdoms of this world; and 
every thing which we subsequently read concerning it, as 
well as the whole spirit and genius of the New Testament, is 
in harmony with this intimation : — nor have we the slightest 
ground (where, indeed, could we find it?) for considering this 
kingdom as having ever changed its character, or become 
more capable of amalgamation with the secularities of earthly 
governments than it was in the beginning. 

In particular, with regard to the means of its support and 
propagation, nothing can be clearer than that the whole 
system of the New Testament is a system of spontaneous 
liberality. It is true, that in behalf of the Ministers of the 
Christian sanctuary an appeal is made, not only to generosity 
and to gratitude, but also to equity. The appeal, indeed, is 
to all the three : — to equity — " Who goeth a warfare any 
time at his own charges ? Who planteth a vineyard, and 
eateth not of the fruit thereof? Who feedeth a flock, and 
eateth not of the milk of the flock?" * " The labourer is 
worthy of his hire :"t — to equity, gratitude, and generosity, 
combined — " If we have sown unto you spiritual things, is it 
a great thing if we shall reap your carnal things?" J — It is 
the explicit ordinance of Christ, " that they who preach the 
gospel should live of the gospel:" § — but the fulfilment of 
this ordinance is left to the voluntary operation of the prin- 
ciples thus appealed to. The duty is enjoined with all 
simplicity — " Let him that is taught in the word communi- 
cate unto him that teacheth in all good things :"||— " Let 
the elders that rule well be counted worthy of double honour, 
especially they who labour in the word and doctrine. For 
the Scripture saith, Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that 
treadeth out the corn. And, The labourer is worthy of his 



£J Cor. ix. r. f Luke x. 7 : 1 Tim. v. 18. % 1 Cor. ix. 11. 

§ 1 Cor. ix. 14. II Gal. vi. 6. 
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reward." * But all is to be spontaneous ; the dictate of love, 
and of felt but unconstrained obligation. The law for all 
the departments of Christian liberality is— "Every man 
according as he purposeth in his heart, so let him give ; not 
grudgingly or of necessity ; for the Lord loveth a cheerful 
giver:" — "If there be first a willing mind, it is accepted 
according to that a man hath, and not according to that he 
hath not. w t The motives presented to the minds of the 
disciples to stimulate their liberality are, — " the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that though he was rich, for their sakes 
he became poor, that they through his poverty might be 
made rich ;"$ and the consideration of their future respon- 
sibility to their divine Master, and the proportion which 
their gracious reward should bear to their disinterested gene- 
rosity to his cause and to his people : " This I say, he who 
soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly; and he who 
soweth bountifully shall reap also bountifully." § With 
these passages before me, which are in accordance with the 
entire spirit and practice of the New Testament, and pro- 
ceeding on the principle that the will of Christ is the surest 
criterion of expediency, I feel myself entitled, in reply to the 
reasonings, how plausibly soever they may be framed, of 
those who talk loftily about the benefits to the Church of an 
independent Clergy, to say, in one word, " He that reproveth 
God, let him answer it." For although an appeal both to 
principles and to facts would be decidedly in favour of the 
wisdom of the Church's Head and Lawgiver, yet, where his 
appointments are so express, we need no such appeal ; and 
the reasonings by which an opposite system is maintained 
must be the dictate rather of " the spirit of the world," than 
of " the spirit which is of God." 

I am not aware of any passage in the New Testament 
having been adduced in opposition to these general views, 
unless it be two expressions in the book of Eevelation ; — the 

* 1 Tim. v. 17, 18. t 2 Cox. \k. 1 , a.?A Vt\\. Yt. 

t 2 Cor. viu. 9. % <L Cot. Vsl. ^. 
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one is chap. xi. 15, where, upon the sounding of the trumpet 
of the seventh angel, voices are heard in heaven, saying, 
" The kingdoms of this world are become our Lord's and his 
Christ's; and he shall reign for ever and ever:" — and the 
other in chap. xxi. 24, where in the description of the <c Holy 
City, the New Jerusalem," it is said, •' The kings of the earth 
do bring their glory and honour into it." There is a difficulty 
in meeting such passages, not arising from the strength of 
argument contained in them, but from their containing 
nothing of the kind that can be rendered at all distinctly 
tangible. To me, I confess, on our present subject, they ap- 
pear proofs of nothing except the felt scantiness of materials 
for upholding the cause they have been brought to support : 
— for surely. that cause must be "hard bestead," which is 
constrained to betake itself to the comparatively obscure and 
symbolical language of prophecy, for a rule of guidance in a 
positive duty! — The nature of the ^Redeemer's millennial 
reign, and the amount of glory and of gladness to be realized 
under it, when " the kingdoms of this world shall have be- 
come our Lord's and his Christ's, "we must leave to be 
ascertained in the blessed experience of future generations. 
The man is not to be reasoned with, who fancies he sees any 
thing resembling it in existing Ecclesiastical Establishments 
— and he who assumes that such Establishments are a part 
of the legitimate and efficient means of hastening it on, only 
begs the whole question in dispute. As to the second pas- 
sage, it is, if possible, still more difficult to discover the 
point of its application. Even had it all belonged to the 
present condition of the Church,' we should have felt the 
difficulty ; the terms employed conferring no authority, far 
less specifying its nature and extent. But the words occur 
in a description which is, throughout, in the highest style of 
prophetic imagery. The city depicted has its twelve gates 
of pearl, each with its guardian angel; its twelve foundations 
of precious stones, inscribed with the names of the apostles 
of the Lamb; its streets of pure gold, with the .transparency 
**f crystal; and, Rovnng through the streets, tiha rivet olXSa, 
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with the trees of life on its banks, — a river, issuing from 
beneath the throne of God and of the Lamb : — there is no 
night there ; and yet there is no sun — for u the glory of God 
lightens it, and the Lamb is the light thereof:" — there is no 
Temple in it ; for the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are 
the Temple of it:" — nothing enters it that defileth — and 
there is no more curse. Of this magnificent and fascinating 
description, full of all that is grand, and pure, and lovely, 
and delightful, the words under consideration form a part— 
" the kings of the earth do bring their glory and honour into 
it." It surely is not incumbent on me to settle the question, 
by which interpreters are divided, whether the entire descrip- 
tion relates to the millennial or to the heavenly state of the 
Church ; or, supposing this were ascertained, to determine, in 
either case, the precise import of this particular portion of 
it, about which also there is diversity of judgment. I can 
say no more, than that I have tried, without success, to dis- 
cern the connexion between the passage and our present sub- 
ject ; and that what I do not understand I am unable to 
confute. Those who can discover, in this figurative expres- 
sion of a symbolical prophecy, the authority of civil magis- 
trates to determine the true religion, and the legitimate 
forms of its service, to establish these by law, and to enforce 
the maintenance of them by assessments and civil penalties, 
I must leave in the undisturbed possession of both their 
premises and their conclusion ; — a conclusion of much the 
same validity as if, from John's having seen " no Temple " in 
the heavenly city, we were to deduce the inference, that our 
places of worship should be swept away, and no accommoda- 
tion provided for the public service of God! — I fear we shall 
be much nearer the truth, if we regard the connection sub- 
sisting in Ecclesiastical Establishments between the " kings 
of the earth " and the Church of God, as partaking of that 
spiritual adultery, which is so prominent a characteristic of 
the Anti-christian system. In what, indeed, if not in such 
incongruous alliances, is the spirit o£ suc\i &fc&ta?Kro& ^ra&r 
nection to be found ? 
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I must now briefly notice some of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the kingdom of Christ, as it stands in con- 
trast with the kingdoms of this world ; from which may be 
made apparent its incapability, according to its primitive 
constitution, of any kind of incorporation with them. 

First of all, then, this kingdom was peculiar in the manner 
of Us introduction. — " The kingdom of God," said Jesus, in 
answer to a question of the Pharisees respecting the time of its 
coming, — " The kingdom of God cometh not with observa- 
tion, ,,# — that is, according to the marginal rendering, 
"with outward show." It came not with the din and tumult 
of war, or with the pomp and pageantry and imposing splen- 
dour of an earthly monarchy. Every thing of this kind 
would have been out of all congruity with its nature. It 
came, as our context intimates, with the exhibition and at* 
testation of " truth ;" with its mighty but silent energy on 
the minds of men ; with " demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power." "Behold!" added the Saviour, "the kingdom of 
God is within you." It is spiritual ; it is internal ; it is the 
dominion of the God of love, and peace, and purity, over 
human hearts. 

It was peculiar, secondly, in regard to the character and 
principles, as described by the King himself, of those wha 
should hear office in it, and conduct its affairs. — When there 
had arisen an unseemly strife among his disciples " which of 
them should be the greatest," " The kings of the Gentiles," 
said their Master, " exercise lordship over them ; and they 
that exercise authority upon them are called benefactors. 
But ye shall not be so : but he that is greatest among you, let 
him be as the younger ; and he that is chief, as he that doth 
serve. For whether is greater, he that sitteth at meat, or he 
that serveth? is not he that sitteth at meat? but I am 
among you as he that serveth."t It is remarkable, indeed, 
how uniformly, and with what vigilant jealousy, he dis- 
countenances and puts down every tendency that discovered 

* Luke xvii. 20, 21. t Luke xxii. %— Zi . 
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itself to an ambitious and worldly spirit, as especially in- 
compatible with the nature of his kingdom, and with the 
part which they were to act in it, as to his vicegerents, when 
he had himself sat down on his throne of mediatorial 
dominion. All is anti-secular ; all humble, holy, heavenly ; 
utterly dissociating the kingdom in which they were to 
exercise their functions from all the politics of this world. 

It is peculiar, in the third place, in its grand design. 
— What is that design ? what the leading object in view in 
the establishment of this kingdom ? It is nothing at all 
earthly; nothing relative to this world ; nothing terminating 
on this side eternity. " It is a means," says an able writer, 
" of a purely spiritual character, having reference to objects 
as vastly transcending in importance every thing with which 
the speculations of politicians are conversant, as eternity is 
longer than time. It has one simple end, to which, as a 
means, it is perfectly and exclusively adapted ; that end is- 
the salvation of the soul. Its perfection consists in its sim- 
plicity and universality, while its efficiency depends upon the 
promised agency of the Spirit of G-od : — and, as these, its 
peculiar characteristics, were most strikingly displayed before- 
it had any alliance with wealth or power, when it was em- 
ployed in defiance of their utmost efforts of opposition, so it 
is incapable of being aided in its divine achievements ; it 
cannot but be injured, by a combination with secular means 
of human invention."* 

A fourth peculiarity consists in the character of its subjects. 
— What fits a man for being a subject of this kingdom? 
Nothing local, nothing secular, nothing connected with the 
temporalities of the present world. The King of Zion him- 
self has solemnly affirmed — " Except a man be born again, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God/'t Its only genuine subjects, 
then, are renewed sinners. They are everywhere the same, 
— in every country under heaven, and amidst all diversities- 

* Conder on Nonconformity, vol. ii. book 4, "£&££ W&. 
f John Hi. S. 
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of civil government ; — one spiritual community, composed of 
men " of every kindred and tongue and people and nation," 
who, whatever be their earthly distinctions, are " all one in 
♦Christ Jesus;" as citizens of this world, the subjects of 
various earthly monarchs, but as citizens of the Jerusalem 
that is above, fellow-subjects of Him alone who " hath on 
his vesture and on his thigh a name written, King of kings, 
and Lord of lords." 

This may be connected with a fifth peculiarity, the bonds 
of union by which the members of this spiritual community 
are connected. — These are no geographical boundaries, nor 
•common vernacular language, nor civil institutions and 
observances. In our context, they appear summed up in one 
word, — "the tbuth:" — "Every one that is of the truth 
heareth my voice." And the Evangelist by whom these 
words are recorded, himself says elsewhere: — " Beloved, let 
us not love in word, neither in tongue, but in deed and in 
truth ; and hereby we know that we are of the truth, and 
shall assure our hearts before him:" * and, speaking of one of 
his friends, he says : — " whom I love in the truth ; and not I 
•only, but also all they that have known the truth, for the 
truth's sake, which dwelleth in us, and shall be with us for 
ever."f They are thus united by ties of their own ; by a 
common faith ; by common spiritual interests ; by common 
affections and desires centreing on the same spiritual objects; 
by common fears and common hopes, in which other men 
have no participation ; and by all the mutual spiritual sym- 
pathies of the divine life. 

In the sixth place, the constitution of the primitive Churches 
was peculiar, bearing no analogy to the kingdoms of this 
world. — They were societies of spiritual men, each with its 
own office-bearers, minding its own spiritual concerns, and 
having no sort of connection with the secular governments of 
their respective countries. This simplicity of constitution 
Jiad many excellences. By its entire separation from the 

* 1 John iii. 18, 19. -V ^ John, 1, *. 
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secularities of earthly administrations, it was admirably fitted! 
for preserving the spirituality, which is the true glory, of the 
Church. It was not less admirable in its fitness for univer- 
sality; there being no nation under heaven for which the 
Gospel was not designed, and no government under heaven 
with which the formation of these spiritual societies could* 
interfere. And it was further worthy of admiration, in its 
being so constructed as not to admit of incorporation, so long 
as it retained its primitive simplicity, with the civil polities 
of this world. Its very nature prevented such incorporation ; 
so that, before it could take place, a complete alteration was 
necessary in the whole frame and structure of the original 
plan. The primitive constitution was thus modelled for the 
very purpose of keeping asunder what the Lord never meant 
to be united ; and it was necessarily changed by men, to effect, 
the union of what the Lord designed to keep asunder. 

A seventh distinguishing characteristic of this kingdom, is- 
to be found in the means of its support and advancement.. 
— These were not, as in earthly kingdoms, human power or 
worldly influence, in any of their diverse forms. Those who,. 
to defend or promote the interests of this kingdom, " took 
the sword," were warned that they should " perish with the- 
sword. ,, * It was not to prosper " by might nor by power,, 
but by the Spirit of the living G-od ;" that God, who " chose 
the weak things of the world to confound the things which, 
were mighty." The word of. God — the sword of the Spirit 
— was the only weapon tolerated in the spiritual wars of the- 
King of Zion. This was the sword which He himself " girded 
upon his thigh," when, " in meekness, and truth, and right- 
eousness," he rode forth to " subdue the people under him;" 
and no other was ever used with his authority or appro- 
bation. His conquests are conquests of hearts ; and th& 
instruments of effecting them spiritual illumination and per- 
suasion. 

The same thing is true — and this is another peculiarity — 

* Jfatth. xxvi. 52. 
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in regard to the internal government of the Church. — This is. 
altogether in unison with the means of advancing its extent. 
Of all the discipline in the kingdom of Christ, the ends are 
spiritual; and for effecting these ends, it is not any civil 
pains and penalties that are prescribed ; it is affectionate and 
faithful dealing with the conscience of the offender ; reproof, 
dictated by the spirit of kindness, and proportioned in severity 
to the nature and circumstances of his offence ; and, as the 
ultimate step, beyond which no church can go, exclusion from 
the Christian society of which he has proved himself an 
unworthy member. All this interferes not, in any way what- 
ever, with his statics, and his privileges and rights, as a 
member of civil society, and a subject of the government of 
his country ; his relation to the church and his relation to 
the state being essentially and totally distinct. 

The last of the peculiarities of this kingdom, which I shall 
now mention, is, that it is " not of this world,' ' in regard to 
its final distinctions. — Its gracious rewards, and its equitable 
punishments are beyond the present scene. They are 
reserved for the closing day of the Redeemer's mediatorial 
administration ; when all his professed subjects shall be con- 
vened before his tribunal for judgment ; when, by his dis- 
criminative test of his own word, the genuine shall be sepa- 
rated from the counterfeit, the precious from the vile. The 
inquiry, in that day, will not be, to what civil community 
they belonged on earth ; what was their birth-place ; what 
their patronymic designation : but whether they were really 
partakers of his converting grace, and loyal subjects of his 
spiritual reign. 

From the enumeration of these " differential qualities " of 
the kingdom of Christ, you will be prepared for the con- 
clusion, that it is the systematic and unavoidable tendency of 
national Establishments to corrupt the Church of God. — I 
am far from meaning to say, that there was no corruption in 
the Church till such Establishments came to be introduced. 
That would be a very different proposition — a proposition at 
variance with the plainest intimations both of early history 
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:and of the New Testament itself. There was corruption, and 
no inconsiderable portion of it, in some of the Apostolic 
Churches themselves. But the corruption was local and 
limited ; and what is of more importance, it was not occa- 
sioned by the system. It was neither inherent in its prin- 
ciples, nor a legitimate result of its practical operation : — it 
was contrary to both. It arose principally from the arts of 
deceit, on the part of intruders, who, for their own selfish and 
secular ends, " crept in unawares " among the disciples of 
•Christ. In the system, or constitution of the Church itself, 
there were quite sufficient means, when duly applied, if not 
of its entire prevention, (which would have required a per- 
petual miracle,) yet of its immediate and effectual expurga- 
tion whenever it discovered itself. In the case we are con- 
sidering, corruption, we fear, and that to a mournful amount, 
is inseparable from the system. The very idea of nationality 
in religion precludes the possibility of spirituality and selec- 
tion. And if, but for a few moments, we look at the facts of 
the case, we shall find them in perfect correspondence with 
what might reasonably have been anticipated. 

During the first fchree centuries, as every one knows, Chris- 
-fcianity was not only unsupported by any of the civil powers 
of the world — it had to struggle, with hardly any inter- 
mission, against their determined and ferocious opposition. 
Instead of any secular temptations then existing to the pro- 
fession of it, the very profession, from the circumstances in 
which it was made, was a satisfactory pledge of sincerity. 
Yet, during that period, when left to its own native energies 
and " self-recommending excellence," to the zeal of those 
devoted friends who "loved not their lives unto the death," 
and to the accompanying agency of the Divine Spirit, the 
conquests of the truth were wide and wonderful. It was 
made signally apparent, what the Gospel could achieve 
without and against the power of man. In this its early 
history, therefore, we have surely a fair specimen of what it 
might have continued to do, had it been aUomii \taxv& \j& %<5 
forward on its own resources. "VYe ^udge from ^\\ak ^**& \» 
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what might have been. — But it was not allowed to pursue its 
original and divinely prescribed course. In the beginning of 
the fourth century, the Emperor Constantine (we stop not 
to inquire into the means) embraced the profession of the 
Christian faith. Into any investigation of the evidence for 
and against the personal religion of the Emperor, it would be 
foreign to our present purpose to enter. Had he only 
become a Christian man, it had been well ; but, having pro- 
fessed himself a Christian man, he must needs be a Christian 
sovereign. The religion of the Emperor must become, by 
his arbitrary fiat, the religion of the empire ; and imperial 
power, absolute as it was, must immediately be employed for 
its establishment, defence, and propagation. 

If the imperial head of Rome was really brought under 
the saving p9wer of the Gospel of Christ, and subdued to 
the humility of the Cross ; what, in these circumstances, 
was the course it became him to follow ? What was his 
duty ? The same, I should presume, with the duty of any 
other converted sinner. He should have presented himself 
as a lowly subject of the Prince of Peace — "joining him- 
self to the disciples :" — laying aside his crowTi, divesting 
himself of the purple, and of all the insignia of earthly 
greatness, he should have taken his place, in the simple 
fellowship of the Gospel, at the commemorative feast of re- 
deeming love, esteeming and owning himself "less than 
the least of all saints." That had been a sight worth seeing ; 
a spectacle, in sublimity of principle, for the admiration 
of angels. If, from their being interwoven with Paganism, 
and requiring what the laws of the kingdom of Jesus could 
not sanction, he found it impossible to carry on with con- 
sistency his imperial administration, and to retain his im- 
perial honours ; — then, on the principle laid down, for all his 
followers alike, by Jesus himself, — " Whosoever he be of 
you that forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot be my 
disciple,"* his duty was abdication, had the alternative been 
a lodge in the wilderness. 

* Luke xiv. 33. 
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I do not mean to deny that, in the part which he did act, he 
was influenced by aregard to what he conceived to be the inter- 
.ests of Christianity ; but, in this motive, with whatever others 
it was mixed, I judge him to have been most lamentably 
mistaken. Neither do I affirm, that no external benefits 
arose at the time to the Christians from the recognition of 
their religion as the imperial faith. It was no small matter 
for them, (and it contributed, I doubt not, to reconcile 
them to the measure,) that it brought them rest from the en- 
durance and the apprehension of persecution, which in pre- 
ceding centuries, had so often, and with fury so sanguinary, 
raged against them. It was like a haven to them, after the 
bufferings and terrors of a storm ; like the repose of peace 
after the horrors of a protracted war. — But such outward 
advantages were dearly purchased. Let us glance at some of 
the consequences. 

The most immediate and obvious consequence was, an en- 
tire revolution in regard to the inducements to the profession 
of Christianity. — All that before had operated as a dissua- 
sive, now became an enticement to such profession. The 
avowal of faith in Christ had previously been the way to 
proscription, confiscation, imprisonment, and the crudest form 
of death: — it now became the path to preferment and honour, 
the necessary qualification for imperial favour, and for the 
secular emoluments that waited on its smile ; — while, on the 
other hand, the penalties which had been connected with the 
profession of the cross were transferred to Paganism and 
heterodoxy. There was thus a bribe held out to enter the 
Church ; and what our Lord had pronounced one of the prin- 
cipal preventives of faith in his name, became now a lure to 
the profession of it. — " How can ye believe, who receive 
honour one of another, and seek not the honour that cometh 
from God only ?" — It is needless to say, what was the im- 
mediate and deplorable effect of this change. It was like 
opening a flood-gate, that had kept back the tide of corrup- 
tion, and giving it a free influx ; so that \iy\>oct\s^ «xv\ 
worldlines? entered in full inundation. \^\\fcYL ^$>\>a» 
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hung upon the cross, suspended between two thieves, 
the subject of torture and the object of contumely, 
his deluded enemies imagined, and pleased themselves 
with the imagination, that he was now sunk to the lowest 
grade of infamy; — but then, in truth was, "the Son 
of man glorified, and God was glorified in him :" — when in 
the person of Constantine the Great, Christianity ascended 
the imperial throne, her no less deluded friends exulted, as 
if she had attained the zenith of her glory ; — but then, in 
truth, was the hour of her dishonour. Invested with 
external splendour, she was no longer " all glorious within." 
Her honours were inappropriate, her adornments meretri- 
cious ; and, in regard to all that constituted her true, her 
native grandeur, it was not an elevation, but a downfall ; it 
was not a victory, but a defeat. Temples of gorgeous 
magnificence were reared for her accommodation ; but to the 
spiritual mind Ichabod was their appropriate inscription. 
The principle, I remark secondly, was essentially changed, 
with regard to the support and propagation of the Gospel. — 
Before that time, the zeal of individuals and of churches 
was lively, active, and efficacious. Christians felt, that all 
depended upon it. Each church was a Missionary Society, in- 
terested not about their own benefit merely, but about the pro- 
gress of the Gospel and the Kingdom of their divine Lord, in the 
world around them. The heralds of the cross " went every- 
where preaching the word," — proclaiming the " glad 
tidings of the kingdom," and depending for their success, 
not on a human but a Divine arm. — But now the case was 
altered. Christianity being incorporated with the political 
constitution of the empire, the protection and propagation 
of it became a State concern. The burden was thus taken 
off from the shoulders of individuals, to be borne by the 
civil power. The personal and social zeal of Christians was 
by this means slackened ; and not only as the natural effect 
of every one feeling that it was no longer a direct concern 
of Ms own, but from the fervour of spiritual Christianity 
becoming exposed to the refrigorating and fteuieiiYug raftx- 
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ence of intermingled worldliness and secular association. — 
There is a common illusion, which may naturally enough 
be mentioned here, in the reasonings of those who support 
Establishments. They conceive them to have been of 
essential benefit in maintaining Christianity in particular 
countries ; — they point to the good which, in their estima- 
tion, has been effected under their instrumentality; and 
they draw the conclusion, that but for them no part of this 
.good would have existed ; nay they at times go so far as to 
insinuate a doubt, whether, but for them, we might not 
have been without Christianity altogether ! But even the 
first and more moderate of these inferences is a very hasty 
assumption. Such reasoners forget the history of the first 
centuries, as supplying the evidence of what could be done 
without Establishments ;— evidence, such as warrants the 
conclusion, that, had the same course been allowed to go on 
unimpeded, we should have had, not only all the good 
boasted off, but a vast deal more ; and that, too, with the 
additional advantage of its being unalloyed with the fearful 
evils to which they have unavoidably given rise. 

With this change in the principle, I observe in the third 
place, there was associated a change ooth in that which was 
jpropagated and in the means of its propagation. — Formerly, 
the aim of missionary zeal was individual conversion, and 
the gathering of sinners, by this means, from the world 
into the kingdom of the Redeemer. But now, such an aim 
was too narrow and diminutive. It had not sufficient visibility 
and eclat. The kingdom which " came not with observation" 
had few attractions and little interest to that worldly ambi- 
tion, whose insatiable eye was accustomed to reign over 
states and empires ; which was not satisfied with the accession 
of individual subjects, but sighed for the subjection of tribes 
and kingdoms. The same ambitious feeling came to be 
applied to the propagation of Christianity ; so that what was 
now aimed at was not the spiritual conveisioTi oi m&sY&aaSs^ 
but the Christianizing of countries "by t\ie\i ta&ot^l ^t^r 
fession and conformity. — And this vraa oi covosfe \a \» 
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effected, not as the former had been, by the simple preaching: 
of the cross and prayer, but by authoritative edicts and the 
prowess of arms. — And in the internal discipline of the now 
misnamed Church of Christ, O what a revolution! The 
Apostolic rule had been "A man that is an heretic, after the 
first and second admonition, reject."* But now heresy in 
individuals is visited with imprisonment, confiscation, and 
exile : — and when Arianism, or any other departure from 
the orthodox faith, becomes the spreading profession of any 
part of the empire, the sword must be unsheathed, and penal 
edicts promulgated, to silence or to extirpate it. The whole 
history is changed. Contrast the Book of the Acts of the 
Apostles with the narrative of times succeeding the estab- 
lishment of Christianity. The latter are the records of a 
worldly kingdom, proceeding on worldly principles, and 
promoting its interests by worldly means. Orthodox princes 
appear in the field at the head of their armies, against 
heterodox princes at the head of theirs, and contend 'for 
the faith as they would for the reparation of international 
wrongs, or the conquest of a coveted and contested territory. 
— The entire aspect of things is altered. Is it for the 
better ? 

Fourthly, it was by this step of Constantino that the way 
was effectually opened for the Man of Sin, and the tvhole 
Anti-christian " Mystery of iniquity" — I found this observa- 
tion on the prophetic testimony of the Apostle Paul, illus- 
trated and confirmed by matter of fact. In predicting his 
appearance and character, the Apostle says to the Thessa- 
lonians — " And now ye know what witholdeth that he might 
be revealed in his time. For the mystery of iniquity doth 
already work : only he who now letteth will let, until he be 
taken out of the way ; And then shall that wicked be revealed, 
whom the Lord shall consume with the spirit of his mouth, 
and shall destroy with the brightness of his coming, "f What 
was it that stood in the way ? — what was the let or hindrance ? 

* Titns iii. 10. f 2 Thess. ii. 6— S. 
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We apprehend it to have been the then existing heathen 
government of imperial Rome. So long as that government 
continued Pagan, the revelation of the Man of Sin was an 
impossibility. The mystery of iniquity was to be something 
quite unique, — quite unprecedented; — the erection of a 
temporal power in the midst of a spiritual kingdom, — a 
power that should proudly affect to dictate to all the thrones 
on earth, — that should succeed in bringing the mightiest 
monarchs, in prostrate abasement, to its feet, — and in dispo- 
sing of crowns, and kingdoms, and continents, at its 
pleasure : — a power that should stand united with the most 
appalling spiritual domination, — and that should blasphe- 
mously assume the titles and attributes of the Most High. The 
hindrance to the development of this anomalous power, this 
strange and wicked mystery, was " taken out of the way," 
when the Emperor and Empire of Rome ceased to be Pagan, 
and became (in the language of courtesy) Christian. It was 
then that every barrier to the progress of corruption was 
thrown down; — and by its gradual, or rather rapid and 
accelerating increase, the Anti-christian Pope succeeded to 
the Christian Emperor ; and thus, from an event which has 
too often been boasted of as one of the most splendid 
triumphs of Christianity and most signal manifestations of 
divine favour to the Church, were introduced the terrors of 
papal tyranny, and all the ignorance and superstition, the 
degradation, and misery, and thraldom of the dark ages. — 
The supreme Governor has seen fit, in his providence, to 
permit the establishment of Christianity, as a fact, in history. 
But fact does not prove right. The mere event is no evidence 
of his approbation. Such a principle would sanctify every 
corruption that has ever arisen in the Church, and sanction 
the very system which he has pledged himself to " consume 
with the spirit of his mouth, aud to destroy with the bright- 
ness of his coming. ,, — It may be natural for us to experience 
some emotions of exulting triumph, when, ^e sea C!\^^>asBSfi^ 
supplanting heathenism, deposing its pT\e«&io<A, «s^K&&% 
its revenues, devastating its temples, suppTefcOT^^T^TOsSc^- 
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ting its worship, and herself invested with the purple, occu- 
pying the throne of the Caesars. But we have reason to examine 
ourselves, whether the exultation does not partake of the same 
carnality of principle and disposition, which made the Jews 
exult in the anticipation of a wordly kingdom, and which 
brought the sons of Zebedee to their Master, with the pre- 
sumptuous petition — "Grant that we may sit, the one on Thy 
right hand, and the other on the left, in Thy glory. !" 

Nothing is more certain than the feet, "that in about 
three hundred years from the ascension of Jesus, without 
the aids of secular power or Church authority, the Christian 
religion spread over a large part of Asia, Europe, and Africa ; 
and, at the accession of Constantine and the convening of the 
council of Nice, it was, almost everywhere throughout these 
countries in a flourishing condition : " — and that, " in the 
space of another three hundred years or a little more, the 
beauty of the Christian religion was greatly corrupted in a 
large part of that extent, its glory defaced, and its light 
almost extinguished. What can this be so much owing ta 
as to the measures which were then set on foot, and followed 
in succeeding times ? " When we can thus fix the turning 
point, — the point of terminating advancement and commenc- 
ing retrogression ; when we can settle and define the precise 
boundary at which the flowing tide began to recede ; we 
are surely more than warranted in thus assigning the cause. 
— Allow me, for a moment or two, to place in the light of 
this fact, the objection so generally urged against our appeals- 
to the early progress of the Gospel, — namely, that then was 
the age of miracles. The implied inferences are, that we 
cannot fairly conclude from what was its progress then to what 
might have been its progress afterwards ; — and that the fact 
of the establishment of Christianity, when the help of miracles 
had been withdrawn, might be considered as indicating the 
Divine attention to furnish it, in their stead, with help of 
another kind. — The objection might be repelled on various 
grounds. I might protest against the legitimacy of deducing 
e nxin d of God from any of the mere events oi \oa-\flKm- 
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dence, unsupported by corresponding imitations of it in his 
word : — 1 might deny the fact, that the age of miracles ex- 
tended beyond the time of the Apostles, and throw the 
burden of proof respecting the two succeeding centuries, on 
the objector : — I might insist on the divine power of the 
truth itself, and the enlightening and vivifying energy of 
the Spirit of God, as having been, after all, the grand 
efficient means of the conversion and subjugation of sinners. 
— But at present, I rather chose to point to the simple fact 
which has just been stated, and to invite my hearers to mark, 
how admirably the lack of miraculous aid was supplied by 
the seasonable acquisition of the power of the state ! When 
this substitutionary help was introduced, could it with truth 
be stated as a consequence — " the word of God grew and 
multiplied ?" — If the very reverse was the fact ; — if the 
purity of Christian truth, and of Christian communion, was, 
by this means, beyond all previous example, corrupted, — 
and the progress of the Gospel's spiritual dominion, instead 
of being accelerated, had to date from that hour its arrest- 
ment and retrogression ;— on what principle can we regard 
it as a boon vouchsafed to the Church to make up for powers 
which she had lost, or place so utter a failure to the credit 
of infinite intelligence? It will not do. We believe 
Christianity to have been, long ere that time, making its 
way independently of miraculous attestations ; and we 
retain the conviction, that so it would have continued. 
" The Lord's arm was not shortened that it could not save, 
nor was his ear heavy that it could not hear." The sceptre 
of the King of Zion had not become a broken reed ; nor 
had the spiritual weapons of his evangelical warfare ceased 
to be " mighty through God to the pulling down of the 
strongholds" of the Prince of darkness. The kingdom of 
the Prince of light and life needed no such aid. It was a 
power that enfeebled; a help that embarrassed and hindered. 
Had the world let the Church alone, the Church would 
sooner have subdued the world ! 
Lastly, I have formerly said, that ttie system <ft <a&&sstt& 
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Christianity necessarily involves corruption, and precludes the 
possibility of purification. — I do not now speak of what may 
be contained in a book, as the articles of what is called the 
national creed. These may be correct and scriptural. I speak 
of the state and character of the Church, as composed of 
persons. In this respect, it is impossible that what is 
national should ever be pure. When we speak of a 
Christian nation, and when a Church, in any considerable 
degree, comes to be identified with the civil community, the 
idea of purity is out of the question. — But this is not the 
full amount of the evil. Its consequences are worse than 
itself. A most extensive and ruinous delusion comes thus to 
be practised upon the souls of men ; that, namely, which 
arises from the spread and prevalence of nominal Christianity. 
Apart from the entire absence of scriptural authority in their 
support, and their contrariety to the fundamental principles 
of the " kingdom which is not of this world," — this has ever 
appeared to my mind the grand practical mischief of religious 
Establishments ; a mischief such as no alleged benefit can go 
near to counterbalance. The idea of a" nation of Christians, 
in the sense in which the phrase is now used, is one which 
has no exemplar in the New Testament ; and it is one 
which deludes and ruins souls by thousands. My firm con- 
viction is (and I speak it, not in the heat and haste of con- 
troversial discussion, but with calm deliberation and intense 
regret) that national Christianity, in which is necessarily 
involved the admission to Christian privileges, of multitudes 
whose Christianity consists of nothing but the name, and their 
accidental residence in a Christian land, — is chargeable with 
a more extensive destruction of souls, than any other extrane- 
ous cause whatever, which, it is possible to specify. — When 
" the disciples were called Christians first at Antioch," the 
designation was one which marked a definite class of per- 
sons, — who were separated from the world, — and distin- 
guished by a peculiar faith and a peculiar character. They 
wei-e the same as the disciples, the believers, the saints. 
&ut with us it is far otherwise. Christianity \s -nsm *. 
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-geographical term. The mass of the community, living 
with certain bounding lines, are Christians, merely because 
they are not Mahometans, not Pagans. They would resent it 
as an insult, were the designation refused them ; while yet 
the application to them of some others of the primitive 
appellations of the followers of Jesus, would be resented as 
a greater insult still,— or perhaps would be stared and 
laughed at, as a thing utterly incongruous, and, by the very 
force of contrast, irresistibly ludicrous, — a thing to which 
there was not in their minds even the remotest pretension ! 
What thousands and tens of thousands there are, who, from 
courtesy to the religion of their country, sit down at the 
sacramental table, or kneel for the bread and wine at the 
Episcopal altar, who have not one correct conception of the 
■Gospel, or one solitary feature of the spiritual character 
which the New Testament represents the faith of it as pro- 
ducing ! — I say again, I know not any one thing, that, 
in a country like ours operates with a greater " latitude of 
ruin" than the prevalence of nominal Christianity ; — by 
means of which men are led away from the spirituality, and 
sacredness, and definite distinctiveness, of a Bible profession, 
and made to rest in the name without the thing, the form 
without the prayer, the outward observance without the 
inward grace. And the evil is inseparable from every 
national system. It is an evil which the power of custom 
may prevent many from duly considering ; but which it is 
•not possible that any spiritual mind can consider with light- 
ness. 

I am aware, that, on the general subject of this evening's 
discussion, a wide field lies still before me, — embracing 
almost all the questions of political expediency and civil 
light. But, if I have succeeded in the attempt to discover 
from the Scriptures the mind of God, I feel myself autho- 
rized to say to all who would argue on such grounds. — " I 
am not careful to answer thee in this matter." — Poli&saL 
views of the question have their impoTtaa&fcfc •• tlox «sel \ ^» 
all disposed to under-rate it. But such N\e^\ ^^ w*-- 
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fess, sink in my mind into comparative insignificance, beside- 
the great spiritual aspects of it; — its bearings on the 
interests of the Church, and thus on the glory of God and 
the salvation of men. 

By the ground which I have taken, I feel myself also re- 
leased from the necessity of touching on not a few points 
of another description. — It is a question, for example, who 
is to determine the religion, or the particular form of the 
religion, to be established ? Is it the majority of the com- 
munity, or is it the civil magistrate himself? My plan of 
discourse renders it unnecessary for me to undertake the 
task of pointing out the difficulties of the former hypo- 
thesis, and the monstrous and all but infinite absurdities of 
the latter. — It is a question, again, which divides the Mends 
of Establishments themselves, whether the supposed right of 
the civil magistrate is general, comprehending all religions, 
or whether it is limited to the true religion only ? Among 
the pious abettors of national Christianity, the latter is the 
more prevalent opinion, — namely, in the words of a justly 
esteemed ecclesiastical historian,* that " nothing can justify 
the magistrate in establishing a false religion : " — and if 
so, then neither can he be justified in establishing any false 
form of the true. Assuming this ground, though in my 
mind it seems inconsistent and untenable, — yet, hypo- 
thetically assuming it, I would simply remark, that, suppos- 
ing it, Christianity that is, established, and supposing the 
doctrinal articles of the chartered creed pure and scriptural, 
yet the very principle of every Establishment is at variance 
with the great lessons of the Bible in reference to the 
spiritual nature of the kingdom of Jesus. The fact itself, 
of an Establishment, thus embodies and teaches a falsehood, 
communicating a wrong impression to the minds of the 
entire community. If therefore, it be true, that there can 
be no right to establish what was false, then there can be 
no warrant for any Establishment at all, inasmuch as every 

* Milner 1 
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such institution involves in its very nature a testimony 
about the kingdom of Christ which is essentially erroneous : 
and the error is one of transcendant magnitude, and most 
pernicious operation. 

On the principle I have laid down to myself, of a fearless 
adherence to the mind of God, as conveyed in the precepts 
and approved examples of his word, I rise superior to every 
timid and unworthy apprehension of injurious consequences.. 
Consequences are his, obedience ours. His will can never 
be at variance with his cause. On the contrary, the closer 
our adherence to the one, the greater will be the prosperity 
of the other. This is our only safe ground. If we have 
departed from it, we cannot return to it too quickly. If in 
aught that regards the advancement of the interests of his 
kingdom, we have been proceeding upon wrong principles, 
the sooner we resume right ones the better. And so far 
from regarding with lightness, as some do, the subject of 
this night's discussion, it has long appeared to me that, after 
right views of the Gospel itself, correct conceptions of the 
nature of the Gospel Kingdom hold the next rank in import- 
ance. They are necessary to the true enjoyment of its 
spiritual privileges and blessings ; and they are necessary to 
our direction in the formation and prosecution of every 
scheme for its advancement. 

On the influence of the opposite systems, respectively, of 
which we have been speaking, in the maintenance and dis- 
semination of Christianity, it is impossible to enlarge. 
Those who take the high ground, that an Establishment is 
the only effectual means of preserving religion in a country, 
would do well to weigh their words ; lest, if they cannot 
make out a clear warrant for such an expedient from the 
divine oracles, they expose themselves to the just imputation 
of "charging God foolishly," as having omitted to pre- 
scribe, in the statute-book of the kingdom, the sole method 
of effectually securing its preservation and progress. — 
Suppose we grant that there is no natural d&auu&. fox ^aa 
article of "pure and undefiled religion" or, Sxl ^a ^ot&s»- 
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of one whose name I hold in affectionate veneration,* "that 
the appetite for religious instruction is neither so strong 
nor so universal as to secure an effective demand for it ; " 
— we have to observe in reply,— -first, That the demand is 
one which will not force : — secondly, That Establishments do 
not properly supply the article, but only the persons that 
undertake to supply it ; " the bounty being bestowed, not 
on the actual production, but on the mere promise of pro. 
duction, without the least security that the stipulated 
article shall be actually produced : "f — thirdly, That there 
exists in all Establishments, though in greater and less 
degrees, a melancholy tendency to the deterioration of the 
article, — a tendency arising from obvious causes, which 
your time will not permit me to enumerate — and evinced by 
facts, sufficiently notorious, even in the North, but more 
•especially in the South, on which it would be not less pain- 
ful than invidious to dwell : — and, lastly, Granting that we 
must proceed on a system of aggression, and of carrying 
the truth to those who are indisposed to seek it, and press- 
ing it on a reluctant attention ; the question still remains — 
how is this to be done ? Is there no way of doing it, and 
doing it efficiently, but by legal Establishments and ' com- 
pulsory assessments ? Who that reads his Bible — who that 
looks at the early history of the progress of the Gospel, can 
venture to say so ? Is it not specially strange, that any, 
who are for leaving the supply of the temporal exigencies of 
men to the unfettered influence of the charities of the 
human heart, should have so little confidence to repose in 
the expansive liberality of Christian benevolence — of love 
to the Redeemer, and of zeal for his glory and for the sal- 
vation of souls ? — What is there which Christianity has ever 
been capable of effecting by these principles, which she is 
not capable of effecting still ? Why should we doubt it ? 
Let the scriptural standard of these virtues be resumed. 

* Dr. Chalmers. 
f Conder on Nonconformity, vol ii., "p. W&. 
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Let whatever has the tendency to lower that standard, and 
especially the entire system of national Christianity, be 
taken out of the way. Let the whole body of the faithful 
in our land be placed on the same footing, and made 
to feel, as at first, that the glory of Christ and the 
preservation and progress of the Gospel, at home and 
abroad, are in their hands, and dependent entirely on their 
social zeal and their combined efforts ; and wonders may yet 
be done, such as will put all their fears to shame. Let them 
appear on the wall, not with the trowel in one hand and the 
weapon of strife in the other, but with both hands and all 
hearts intent on the work; and the desolations of the 
spiritual Jerusalem may speedily be repaired, and the " city 
of the living God " rise in all her heavenly loveliness aud 
splendour to the admiring view of men and angels. As to 
those friends of our own Establishment who arc ever boding 
evil, and uttering their timid alarms, as if all that pertained 
to their loved and venerated Church must come to ruin, were 
the support of the State withdrawn, — they are gratuitous 
calumniators, not of others, but of themselves. I dis- 
credit the calumny. My firm conviction is, that there is 
enough of vital Christianity in the Church of Scotland, 
which, with all its corruption, contains so many of the 
excellent and the most excellent of the earth, to preserve all 
that is worth preserving, and even to add indefinitely to its 
amount ; — and that, if all invidious distinctions of Church 
and Dissent were done away, and believers of denominations 
were, in their several departments, with one heart and one 
soul, to put forth their efforts with a primitive zeal for the 
evangelization of our country, there would not, in a very 
short time, be one spot of spiritual darkness found on its 
surface. All such fears arc the fears either of distrustful 
unbelief, or of an unworthily low estimate of Christian 
duty and Christian resources ; an estimate which is, in part 
at least, the result of that reduced average of religious pro- 
fession and character, which has all aloiiw \>cctl ^fc -vonss^^^.- 
able effect of national Christianity. A\\ t\\£ cora^^assofc jj 
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the religion of Christ with the State have proved debasing to 
her character, and prejudicial to her interests. They have 
marred her beauty ; they have dimmed her glory ; they 
have numbed, with torpedo-touch her vital energies. Instead 
of accelerating her triumphant career, they have entangled and 
retarded it; they have " taken of her chariot wheels that she 
has driven heavily ; " they have spoiled the ethereal temper, 
and turned the keen edge of her weapons of victory : — and, 
but for such unhappy impediments, her conquests would, 
long ere this time, have subjugated the globe to the sceptre 
of the Redeemer's reign. 

With such views as these of the importance of our prin- 
ciples, who can wonder that we should be solicitous to 
diffuse them ? If they are scriptural, let them be embraced ; 
if unscriptural, let them be refuted. The only kind of dis- 
sent to which the man who trembles at " the word of the 
Lord" will dread the imputation, is dissent from the " pro- 
phets and apostles of the Lamb," If we are found in 
agreement with those " holy men of God who spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost," we must be content to bear, 
as a part of our cross, the calumnious association of our 
names with those of Socinians, and infidels, and anarchists. 
"When men whom we esteem and love join in the ground- 
less imputation of such unhallowed alliance, we feel 
the wrong ; but we feel it the less, because, with not a few, 
we believe it to be the result, not of temper and of personal 
ill-will, but of mistaken principle. So far from cherishing 
feelings of affinity to those with whom we have been slander- 
ously leagued, — it is because we desire the more rapid 
advancement, in its simplicity, purity, and saving power, of 
that blessed Truth, of which Socinians, and infidels, and 
anarchists are the avowed enemies, that we seek individually 
and unitedly, the dissemination of those sentiments respect- 
ing the spirituality of Christ's kingdom which we have this 
evening been advocating: — entertaining, as we do, the 
settled conviction, that it is only when Christianity shall 
^° emancipated from the bondage, and punned &oml2b& 
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secularizing influence, of political associations, that she can 
pursue successfully her career of promised victory, till " the 
kingdoms of this world shall become our Lord's and his 
Christ's !" 

Motives, then, and those who judge them, I leave alike to 
the omniscient and impartial tribunal of the Searcher of 
hearts ; merely reminding both friends and opponents, but 
reminding them of it with all solemnity, how " light a thing 
it is to be judged of one another or of man's judgment :— 
He that judgeth us is the Lord ! "* — Be it the solicitude of 
every one of us, to pursue such a course, and, in pursuing 
it, to be conscientiously influenced by such principles, as that 
we give our account at last " with joy and not with grief! " 

Long as I have already detained you, I feel as if I should 
have on my conscience a reflection of uiifaithfulness to my 
ministerial trust, were I to allow such an audience to retire, 
without one word at least — and it can be no more — of per- 
sonal admonition. Allow me, then, to remind each one of 
my hearers, that, important as the questions are which we 
have this evening been discussing, there is one which, to 
themselves individually, is of incomparably weightier inter- 
est. It is the question of their own spiritual state ; — the 
question, not to what Church, they have been " added unto 
the Lord ! " A man may be either a Churchman or a Dis- 
senter, without being a Christian; and, if he is not a 
Christian, what avails it which? Vast as has been the 
amount of spiritual self-deception which the nationalizing of 
Christianity has produced, let me not be understood to mean, 
that the delusion of nominal religion is confined within the 
precincts of Established Churches. I am not so blind to 
facts ; nor would I, by any such insinuation, expose myself 
to the charge of aiding the delusion in other quarters. 
External profession without inward principle ; the form of 
godliness without its power ; the name to live in the midst 
of death ; — is a spiritual condition, which, with greater or 

* 1 Cor. iv. 3, 4. 
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less frequency, is to be found in every sect, under every dis- 
tinguishing designation : — and remember, my hearers, — in 
all of them it is alike worthless ; — worthless now, — emphati- 
cally worthless in the great day of final settlement. Let the 
words of Christ, then, sound in every ear, and tell as they 
ought on every conscience, and waken salutary self-searching 
in every heart : — " Verily, verily, I say unto thee, — 
Except a man be born again, he cannot see the King- 
dom of God !" 
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Among the objections we entertain to Civil Establishments 
of Religion, one of neither indefinite # character nor inconsi- 
derable weight is, that they impeach the intrinsic power of 
the Gospel. They call in question its vital energy. The 
representation tney give of it is, that it has not power to 
stand alone, or of itself to win its anticipated triumphs : it 
is weak, and therefore they come to its aid. In this spirit a 
celebrated northern divine represents them as " an institute, 
of which he honestly believes that its overthrow were tanta- 
mount to the surrender, in its great bulk and body, of the 
Christianity of our nation." * They are, indeed, according 
to some persons, the only security that religion shall not be 
driven in dishonour out of the world. 

We cannot acquiesce in such a representation. On the 
contrary, we believe that the Gospel has an intrinsic power, 
and that it is fully competent to attain its own destiny. So 
strong is our conviction of this as a truth, and so high is 
our appreciation of it as a matter of necessity and excellency, 
that we raise an argument against the Civil Establishments of 
Religion on this ground. It is undoubtedly true, and it has 
been often said with great force, that such Establishments 
bring into operation influences altogether incompetent to the 
diffusion of anything which can deserve to bfc e*U&& T&qg&sb^ 

* Dr. Chalmers's Leetures on National C^xxxOc^^A'Sft* 



and utterly hostile to the spirit and precepts of Christianity ► 
The power of the Gospel is both impaired and superseded by 
them; and, using a corrupt instrumentality, the fruits 
which they produce may be classed under the three terms — 
spiritual pride, formality, and hypocrisy. With all this we 
fully sympathize ; but we do not need it. We can set it all 
aside, and yet raise, as we think, a valid objection against 
KeHgious Establishments. Without saying that they are 
mischievous to Christianity, it is enough to affirm that they 
are extraneous to it. Without saying that they impair the 
power of the Gospel, it is enough to show that they impeach 
it. Every system that calls in question the intrinsic power 
of the Gospel must be unsound ; and unsound, therefore, is- 
the system of upholding religion by secular Establishments* 

I — To make our ground good in this matter, it will be 
necessary, in the first place, to explain what we mean when 
we say that the Gospel has an intrinsic power. It will not 
bo required of us, on the present occasion, to use the term 
Gospel in a restricted and technical sense. We claim rather 
to employ it with considerable, though not inappropriate or 
indefinite latitude. We intend by the Gospel, as understood 
in this discussion, first, a system of truth addressed to man- 
•kind ; secondly, an apparatus of means adapted to bring the 
truth into bearing ; and, thirdly, a method of divine admi- 
nistration intended to secure its effect* 

1. First, we consider the Gospel as a system of truth 
addressed to mankind. In this aspect of it we say it has an 
intrinsic power. 

It has so inasmuch as it is truth, and on the general 
ground that all truth has an intrinsic power. There is a 
relation absolute and universal between truth and the 
human mind. So far as its capacity extends — of course a 
necessary limitation — the mind of man is so adapted to the 
discovery and appreciation of truth in the widest sense, that 
whatever is true in any department of human knowledge is 
sure of progressive and ultimate prevalence. Truth has a 
-rightful dominion over the mind of man *, an&,\io\^\et \orcv^ 



neglected or obstinately opposed, is sure in the end to win it. 
In this respect truth stands broadly distinguished from false- 
hood and error of every shade. These, however favoured by 
pre-occupancy or by patronage, or of whatever ancient date 
or wide diffusion, are but of temporary and evanescent in- 
•fluence; truth, in a surer, although perhaps slower, progress, 
dislodges them step by step, until she takes possession of 
the whole arena of human knowledge. The familiar adage, 
magna est Veritas et prevalent, has long ago embodied the 
sentiment I am expressing, as the dictate of the early no less 
than the later wisdom of the world ; and I suppose there can 
scarcely be found a person to question its correctness. By 
whom, or in what department of knowledge, is it doubted ? 
In natural philosophy ? No. In economical science ? No. 
In political ethics ? No. Every man is convinced that the 
secret of success is to be in the right, and that, with truth 
for his weapon, the world of mind may be subdued. Is the 
.sentiment, then, which is unquestioned everywhere else, to 
be doubted only in religion ? Is it in this field alone that 
truth shall be assumed to find no soil for the reception of 
Appropriate seed, and no fertility to reward its cultivation ? 
What is there that should make religious truth stand out 
from all other truth, to every particle of which it is close 
akin, so signally dishonoured ? It is impossible ! Were 
the Gospel false, it might be expected to fail of commanding 
the reception of mankind, or, with the systems of Paganism, 
to perish from the eartb : but, if it be true, it is fitted to 
advance, like and with all other truth, through whatever 
obstructions, and after whatever delays, to universal do- 
minion. 

We may regard. the topic now before us, however, a little 
more closely. The Gospel may be viewed, not merely as a 
portion of the entire body of truth, but as a portion of truth 
/having a particular character. Unquestionably it has a 
-character of great peculiarity. It comes into eo\\xfc\Qrc\.\ax\s^ 
more Erectly than truths of any other'da^am^^^OcATv^^ 
affections and prevailing pursuits of maiikm<i\ \\> €ba&&Tv&»» 



a more powerful influence, and requires the accomplishment 
of greater changes. It might seem that it was thus less- 
likely to prevail ; and that, having to fight its way through 
a host of mightier foes, it would too probably stand a de- 
feated spectator of the triumph of all kindred truths. 

It should be observed, however, that the truths of religion 
are far from being the only ones that run counter to the 
prejudices and immediate interests of men. In the depart- 
ment of political economy, to quote a familiar example, are 
many such, of which the existing agitation of the corn law 
question affords a pregnant instance. Truths of this class, 
equally with those of religion, have to conquer the public 
mind ; and their success demonstrates how very far from 
hopelessly insuperable are all the forms in which the passions 
and interests of men resist the progress of knowledge. 

If it should yet be said that there is no hostility so des- 
perate as that which the heart of man bears to the regene- 
rating truths of the Gospel, we admit the allegation ; but 
we reply, that in no other quarter are appeals made to man 
anything like so convincing and persuasive. It may require 
much to wean man's heart from the things of time ; but of 
what immeasurable awfulness are the things of eternity ! It 
may require much to subdue the enmity of a rebel to his 
Maker ; but of what amazing power is the grace of God 
which bringeth salvation ! It may require much to transform 
an unholy character ; but of what constraining efficacy is the 
love of Christ! The fact is, that, in this, as in all other 
matters, God has made the considerations employed propor- 
tionate to the effects to be produced, and the truths of the 
Gospel stand out in as perfect an adaptation and adequacy 
to their end, as any other truths in the whole range of his 
administration. Neglected and resisted they may be, and 
so may all other truths ; but, like all other truths, they 
cannot be honestly contemplated without answering their 
purpose. 
2. We affirm, then, that there is an intrinsic no^er in the 
Gospel as a system of truth. Let us regard it, te&ou&s , «& 



an apparatus of means intended to bring religious truth 
into bearing on mankind. 

Adaptedand adequate as truth of all kinds is to make its 
own way in the world — with all the attractiveness of hidden 
treasure inviting research, and with all the authority of a 
governing power acquiring dominion — God has not left reli- 
gious truth to the mere operation of its native energy. t He 
has associated with it an instrumentality designed to aid its 
diffusion and its triumph. 

First, he has embodied in it the sacred writings, and given 
it a substantial existence among the treasures of human 
knowledge. Hence it is not like the truths of science, which 
are left to be discovered by the genius or perseverance of 
men, and which are actually discovered in small portions, 
and at long distances one from another. Neither is there 
thrown over religious knowledge the doubtfulness which 
belongs to all knowledge besides, fruit as it is of the 
researches of beings who at best are fallible, and often are 
mistaken. The facts and doctrines affecting our spiritual 
and eternal welfare are exhibited to us, not as speculations 
requiring to be tried by experiment, nor as the result of 
experiments of which every man may be suspicious till he 
can verify them for himself: they are declared to us on 
authority, and on an authority (the divine inspiration of the 
Scriptures being conceded) which admits neither of contra- 
diction nor of doubt. The revelation made to us is truth; 
the whole of it is truth ; it is unmingled truth ; it is, in 
reference to our duty and welfare, complete and perfect 
truth. Our faith reposes, not on the wisdom of man, but on 
the veracity of God. 

Nor is this the only excellency of the mode in which 
religious truth exists in the world, or the only advantage 
which it has over the sciences. Knowledge of other kinds is, 
almost universally, exhibited in a systematic form; and it 
must be acquired by the study of a treatise. Hence, the 
very simplest excepted, there is no kind oi \i\miaxk \s&rcta&^ 
which is fitted to be universal, and titers Va xvoxife ^fcvOfc. S& 
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universal. Some men are acquainted with philosophy, 
natural, mental, or moral ; others with the sciences, physical, 
mathematical, or mixed ; some with the arts, mechanical or 
manufacturing; others with trade, navigation, and com- 
merce : hut, as no one man knows all these things, so there 
is no one thing that will ever be understood by all men — no 
single art which all men will ever acquire — no single science 
which all men will ever master. None, at least, but religion. 
The Bible is the only great book of knowledge which the 
whole world can read ; and, beyond the mere provision for 
their animal wants, religion is the only great course of action 
which the whole world can pursue. The narratives, the 
poems, the letters of the inspired volume, bring out bo the 
plainest understanding the truths of religion ; while those 
relating to every other subject' are hedged in with definitions, 
or locked up in technicalities. He that knows only what 
every human being must know, can learn religion ; and he 
can- learn nothing else with anything like an equal facility. 

Such is the primary element of that apparatus which God 
has instituted for the diffusion of religious truth, the embody- 
ing of it among men in a form authoritative, complete, and 
adapted to universal comprehension. Nevertheless, if this 
were all, the Bible might, perhaps, be still confined to the 
libraries of the curious, a volume of inert, although unques- 
tionable, wisdom. In addition to this, however, God has 
given to religious truth an animated and more impressive 
form. He has made it to dwell as living principles in the 
heart, and to emanate thence in powerful modifications of 
the temper and the conduct. There are religious men ; and 
religious men are living truth, and perpetual preachers of it. 
The aspect of a consistent Christian forbids that religion 
should be derided as a trifle, or scoffed at as an artifice. He 
himself presents a demonstration of its power, for it has 
made him far other than he once was. He exhibits further 
a proof of its excellency, for it has made him far better than 
he once was, and better than the entire class to which he 
once belonged. The spectacle is a striking ou&. 1\» &ae* 



not merely excite curiosity ; it appeals to the conscience, it 
touches the heart. It generates the salutary conviction, 
" That man is right, but I am wrong ; I am miserable, but 
he is happy." Exemplary Christians thus become lights 
amidst the world's darkness. 

If, on the one hand, religious truth has been accumulated 
in the Bible, where it may be said to resemble a fire, at 
which every benighted traveller may kindle the torch that 
shall direct his own steps ; on the other hand, it has also 
been dispersed through the walks of life in the persons of its 
sincere professors, who may be compared to innumerable 
lamps, which have been lighted at the celestial source, and 
which diffuse its illuminating power, although uninvited, 
and perhaps unwelcome, around the very footsteps of the 
heedless travellers to eternity. 

A consistent life teaches wisdom, but God has given to 
his truth a still louder voice. In commissioning his disciples 
to go into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature, he has instituted a mode of action still better fitted 
to arouse the faculties, and to break in upon the slumbers, 
of mankind. The preacher's is the office of a herald, who 
comes, not to whisper in the ear, nor to speak in secret 
places, nor to drop his words amidst unrebuked distractions ; 
he comes with the startling sound of a trumpet, to arrest 
attention, and to proclaim his message aloud to the awakened 
spirit. Such is the aspect of the Gospel ministry ; which is 
fitted to secure regard by its adaptation to all the aspects of 
human nature, and which is to be pushed, by the command 
of its author, into all the habitations of the race of man. 

This not an effort of instruction merely ; it is mainly an 
effort of persuasion, to which the instruction which may 
be communicated by it is subservient. Every one knows 
how much the personal presence and the living voice are 
adapted to augment the power of persuasive appeals. But 
how much more, when the heart is 'so deeply engaged as it 
is presumed to be in the case of every Yun&stax <& *$&& 
Gospel! The God of mercy constitutes 01A5 >3ksfcfe sss&>w 
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sadors for him who are themselves already reconciled, and 
whose hearts glow at once with love to his name, and com- 
passion for the souls of men. These pleaders are eminently 
fitted to prevail. They carry with them the contagious 
element of a feeling heart. They not only understand the 
Gospel, but they sympathize with God in whose name they 
speak, they love the sinner to whom they address it, and they 
persuade as advocates who not only long to be successful, but 
cannot bear to be denied. 

The apparatus for the diffusion of religious truth, however, 
is not completed by the institution of the Gospel ministry. 
Every Christian can teach what he knows so well, and is 
called upon to be an instructor ; can pour out the feelings 
which glow within him so warmly, and is called upon to 
become an advocate for God. An immense multitude of 
well-adapted agents are thus brought forward, in comparison 
with whom the ministers of the Gospel are an inconsiderable 
band. Nor is this their only advantage. They are scattered 
through scenes and walks of life into many of which the 
ministers of the Gospel could never penetrate. They are 
permanently resident where ministers of the Gospel could 
appear only for a moment. They may act in a thousand 
ways, may avail themselves of a thousand opportunities, and, 
above all, may bring into operation a thousand influences 
available to labourers of no other class. In them the tender 
ties of relationship, the charities of home, the endearments 
of friendship, and the innumerable kindly influences of social 
life, become handmaids to religion. All these, immeasurably 
powerful for every other purpose, are made to contribute 
their utmost energy to this holiest and happiest of services. 

Such, then, are the means which God employs for the 
diffusion of religious truth ; and in this apparatus we say 
there is an intrinsic power. It has an adaptation to the 
nature and condition of man. It constitutes a machinery 
adequate to move the entire world of mind and passion. It 
may be resisted, as means of every conceivable class may be ; 
but it is fitted to its purpose, and it deserves to \>e %Ktt&aggfa&. 
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3. We have thus, with some latitude, used the word 
Gospel to denote, first, a system of truth, and, secondly, a 
system of means employed to bring the truth into bearing ; 
we regard it, in the third place, as a name for that part of the 
divine administration by which the effect of truth is to be 
secured. 

In the hand of its author the Gospel is a sceptre, an instru- 
ment by which he rules. So far like the moral law, and of 
the nature of every instrument of government, it requires 
obedience, and it has its appropriate sanctions both of faith 
and unbelief. Now an instrument of government accom- 
plishes its design with respect alike to the obedient and 
disobedient, if it secures the welfare of the one and the 
punishment of the other. A prince who punishes treason 
wields his sceptre as effectually over his enemies as over his 
friends. In this respect, then, it may be said that there is 
an intrinsic efficacy in the Gospel. It makes an appeal to 
the conscience and heart of man which constitutes an 
adequate basis for a superstructure of judgment and retribu- 
tion. Those who believe and those who believe not will be 
equally judged by it, and will be dealt with according to 
their deeds ; the former, doubtless, will be happy, and the 
latter will be found so deeply criminal as to be righteously 
subject to the punishment which awaits them. The Gospel 
may be affirmed to take effect with equal certainty in both 
classes, although to one it is the savour of life unto life, to 
the other the savour of death unto death. It is an instru- 
ment of probation ; and it is efficacious if it elicit character, 
whether the character elicited be evil or good. It is an 
instrument of Government ; and it is successful if authority 
be maintained by it, whether in the approbation of obedience 
or in the effectual punishment of rebellion. 

I have the more explicitly made this remark, because I 
think? it important that the conversion of sinners should not 
be absolutely identified with the success of the GasQ&l^Tta 
spoken of as if this could be its only sa&afouc&OTj Sssv&. fe& 
the same time I am, of course, aware tliat \3&a^ ^«x*» *&^&fe 
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results of the Gospel which is constituted by the conversion 
and salvation of men is that in which we shall most warmly 
rejoice, and which we should most earnestly desire to promote. 
Will the Gospel, then I proceed to ask, in this sense be suc- 
cessful, and win its anticipated triumphs over the ignorance 
and misery of mankind ? 

In reply to this question, I do not hesitate a single moment 
to admit that, as a system of truth and an apparatus of 
means, it will be wholly inefficient without an adjunct 
altogether different and supernatural. It will be neglected, 
evaded, cavilled at, repelled, but not obeyed, even in a 
solitary instance, without the interposition of an almighty 
power. To speak more justly, however, this result should 
not be expressed by saying that the Gospel will be inefficient ; 
we should rather say that mankind will be obstinate. It 
characterizes all means applied to rational agents that their 
efficacy is not irresistible and absolute, but dependent on the 
voluntary action of the parties addressed. In all cases 
resistance is possible ; he who knows all things has informed 
us that in religion it is certain. This affirmation relates 
strictly and exclusively to the state of man's mind, and 
derogates not at all from the adaptation and sufficiency of 
the evangelical instrumentality. 

Even this obstruction to the beneficial triumphs of the 
Gospel, however, is to be taken out of the way. The 
influence of the Holy Spirit of God, in grace and sovereignty 
bestowed, is the appointed remedy for the obduracy of man- 
kind. Such is the promise; such has been the fact; and 
such the fact is to be yet more illustriously. Not a word 
can bo necessary to demonstrate the adequacy of this provi- 
sion./ He that constructed man's heart can undoubtedly 
control it, and can modify its action without doing violence 
to its mechanism. Thus armed with celestial power, the 
Gospel shall assuredly achieve its predicted victories, and 
the arrows of truth shall be sharp in the hearts of the King's 
enemies. As many as are ordained to eternal life will 
believe, even the people who shall bemata wfifatg vnVtafc 
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<lay of power. Against such an energy no obstacle has any 
force. Ignorance, prejudice, pride, ambition, covetousness, 
sensuality, scepticism, persecution, and whatever else may 
be added to the list, are, in respect' of it, but as tow before 
the fire. With regard to the most appalling difficulties we 
adopt the language of the ancient seer, " Who art thou, O 
great mountain? Before Zerubbabel thou shalt become a 
plain." 

Such, then, is our meaning, and such the considerations 
by which we substantiate the sentiment, when we say that 
the Gospel has an intrinsic power. Consisting of pure and 
-well-proportioned truth, so exhibited, and so applied, it is 
adapted and sure to prevail without the addition of any 
other element. 

II. We now go on to observe, that is a position which 
we feel ourselves warranted and required to maintain with 
firmness. We cannot give it up. We cannot suffer it even 
to be questioned. Two grounds may be assigned for our 
tenacity. 

1. The first is, that the position is evidently and unques- 
tionably true. Is there any person of any party who will 
gravely cast a doubt upon it ? Even were we to admit — as, 
for the sake of argument we may — that the means had an 
imperfect adaptation, would it not be conceded on all hands 
that whatever means it should please God to bless must be 
effectual to their end ? Is he, the Almighty, who is wonder- 
ful in counsel and excellent in working — who doeth according 
to his pleasure among the armies of heaven and the inhabi- 
tants of the earth — is he to be reduced to feebleness, and 
exposed to pity ? Impossible ! With or without means, he 
will do all his pleasure. But the means are as perfect as the 
power is irresistible. The understanding, the affections, and 
the conscience are the faculties to which the Gospel has to 
appeal ; and its appeal is made to each, according to its 
nature, with an accuracy, skill, and force, which ra»bs& \» 
surpassed. Whatever moves men inotlier tt&ng!&\& ^ck^sstj^. 
in religion; and nothing is omitted, ox foefeVj wg$ta&* ^» 
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which human nature under any circumstances manifests 
sensibility. It there be no adaptation here there can be 
none anywhere. To say that, as a system of truth and an 
apparatus of means, there is insufficiency in the Gospel, 
would be to say that in no case can means sufficient to an 
end be provided, and to deny universally the existence of 
an order of things adapted to the movements of rational 
creatures. 

2. It is, then, true beyond question that the G-ospel has an 
instrinsic power, and as a truth it must be maintained. But 
it is also a truth of pre-eminent value ; and this considera- 
tion renders our hold of it still more decisive. 

It is of great importance in relation to the Gospel itself. 
The excellency of the Gospel partly consists in its sufficiency. 
For, as a designed element of action in the world, it behoves 
that the Gospel should be wisely adapted to its end. Were 
it not so, it could in this respect have no excellency. It 
would rather be an exhibition of folly, and it might justly 
become a butt for scorn. If the Gospel were not even per- 
fectly adapted to its end, if it did not meet all peculiarities, 
if it did not use the best influences, and exhaust all resources, 
it could neither acquire nor deserve the respect of mankind. 
For it is thus that we judge of wisdom, and that God has 
made us to judge of it. Doubtless, it is thus that our 
Maker himself judges of it. To conceive of the Gospel, 
therefore as not adapted to prevail would be to stamp it as 
folly ; and thus to dishonour at once the truth, the God of 
truth, and the Spirit of truth. 

Or let us suppose for a moment that the Gospel is liable 
to this imputation, and that it appears in the world as 
intended for an agency to which it is incompetent without 
the addition of some extraneous element. This it appears, 
according to the advocates of Eeligious Establishments, is 
not to be an irreparable mischief, nor a fatal barrier to its 
success. There are persons wise enough to discern the appro- 
bate remedy, and skilful enough to accomplish its applica- 
tion, They propose to associate with the Gob^A*. c*atem 
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contrivance — no matter what — and then they pronounce it 
perfect. Now, they tell us it will run, and be glorified! 
Certainly, the modesty of this cannot but be admired. It 
might have been supposed that there Vere no eyes to which 
deficiencies would sooner have appeared than God's, and no 
wisdom to which, more early than his, a remedy would have 
suggested itself. But it is not so. The creature has found 
an opportunity of coming forward to amend the work of the 
Creator, and men have alighted on a device for invigorating 
the feeble constitution of the offspring of God! Were it 
only for very shame, let us take a position better befitting 
both our ignorance and our weakness. 

If, however we may not escape from the interposition 
which we deprecate, and if something of human device really 
must be added to the Gospel, it is at all events but reason- 
able to require that, before the operation is performed, the 
nature of a proceeding so pregnant with good or ill should 
be generally agreed on. We surely shall not be called upon 
to open the door to changes of all sorts, and to concede a 
licence to every man to annex to the Gospel what invention 
he pleases. But the case is even so. Eminent and learned 
as the parties are by whom it is held as indisputable that 
the Gospel needs some addition to render it efficacious, they 
differ widely as to the nature of the adjunct required. 
Amongst those, for example, who maintain generally the 
efficacy of a State-union there are 'extreme diversities of 
opinion. Some are enamoured of prelacy, others abhor it ; 
some revel in patronage, others agitate for the extinction of 
it ; some set up a claim for spiritual independence, others 
affirm the necessity of obedience to the law. This is the 
happy consequence of our being detached from the wisdom 
of God, and flung upon the sagacity of men ! 

And just such must the result ever be. To regard the 
Gospel as wanting any human addition, casts us oft ycbks&t 
diately from all principles, and sets us adrift on ^^ tosb^ssssi 
sea of imagined expediency. We thus institute a. fcOTL&JcvcseL 
in which the wise and the foolish, the sober aa& \Jafct«o»fc»a&* 
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the grave and the frivolous, the pious and the profane, hav* 
an equal right of action ; and the consent which we might 
be disposed to yield to the suggestions of good men, we shall 
in vain endeavour to withhold from the whims of the fanciful 
zealot, or the impulses of the frenzied. It *is evident that, 
upon this system, every man requires a title to combine with 
the Gospel what he may think best ; and we can no longer, 
with justice, complain of anything professedly intended for 
the purpose in view. Persecution itself may acquire a 
sanction in this manner ; since not merely the mummeries 
of superstition, but the thunders of the Vatican and the fires 
of the Inquisition, are proposed expedients for augmenting 
the efficiency of the Gospel. We cling, therefore, with 
unconquerable tenacity, to the position that the Gospel has 
an intrinsic power, and is adapted to all its purposes without 
any human addition. To retain it is our only security against 
a deluge of imbecility, fanaticism, and blood. 

For these and similar reasons it is with us an axiom in 
religious science, and a fundamental principle of religious 
action, that there is an intrinsic power in the Gospel. We- 
can admit nothing that is inconsistent with it, nothing that 
calls it in question. It is not merely a portion of truth, but 
an inestimable portion of it. The contrary opinion rests on 
no basis, and results in no benefit : it leads, on thecontrary, 
to conclusions so false and impossible as to demonstrate that 
the premises cannot be true. 

The sentiment which we have thus been endeavouring to 
establish has the property of a touchstone for every class of 
measures to which it can be applied. Concerning any system 
of religious operation, the question is critical and discrimi- 
nating — Does it affirm or impeach the intrinsic efficacy of the 
Gospel ? A system which impeaches the intrinsic efficacy of 
the Gospel cannot be worthy of support. We need ask con- 
cerning it no question besides. This slight characteristic is 
j'ts condemnation. 
This, then, is the nature of the objection ^fc *& present 
Qr go against civil establishments of xeWgioTu Tl^ \m^M^ 
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the intrinsic power of the Gospel. They come to its aid 
as though it were not competent to prevail alone. 

We are, of course, aware that this objection is of limited 
application. It would clearly be of no force with those who 
deem such establishments to be of divine institution, and 
with such persons we should feel ourselves called upon to 
argue in a different method. It is notorious, however, that 
many of those who favour Religious Establishments, and some 
of those whose eloquent advocacy of them has attracted a 
large share of public regard, abandon this ground and take 
one against which our present objection avails. Religious 
Establishments, they allow, are not appointed by God, but 
devised by man ; they are expedients of the friends of religion 
for facilitating its diffusion. It is with this view some good 
men proceed to place religion under the patronage of the 
State, to make large demands on the national resources, and 
to cover the face of the land with an endowed hierarchy. 
And in all this, if we profess to be lovers of the Gospel and 
well-wishers to its diffusion, they challenge our concurrence. 

On contemplating such a proceeding, we are bound to 
acknowledge, in charity at least, the goodness of the motive. 
We admit that it is very kind, and may be eminently well 
intended. But we are constrained to ask, What are you 
doing ? To come forth to the help of the Lord in his contro- 
versy with an ungodly world, is both right and noble ; but 
the natural and correct way of doing so is to use the weapons 
which he has provided. Do this, and we. shall not question, 
but applaud. Shine as lights in the world, holding forth the 
Word of Life ; cajry instruction and persuasion through your 
households and your general connexions; teach in Sunday 
schools ; penetrate by Christian visits the streets and lanes 
of the city; multiply places of public instruction, and engage 
a voluntary attendance at them ; do this, and whatever else 
may have a divine sanction, and we shall sympathize and re- 
joice. But when, with similar intentions, you begin to om^ta^ 
an instrumentality which God has not sMic^vcm.^ ^wv ^a 
what seems to us objectionable beyond ea&xixv&fife. \\»S& &&- 
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covered to us then, that, amidst your anxieties for the triumphs 
of the Gospel, you are distrustful of its energies. You come 
to support it with other instruments than its own, because 
you deem them inadequate and those you have invented more 
forcible. You employ the public purse, because you think 
religion cannot be upheld by private liberality. You build 
and endow churches out of the taxes, because you think 
Christians would not carry the Gospel through the length and* 
breadth of the land. You want a hierarchy authorized by 
the State, because you mistrust the adaptation of the Gospel 
ministry, and the power of the Spirit of God. Again we say 
that this may be very kindly and piously intended, but it 
cannot be allowed. It impeaches the intrinsic power of the- 
Gospel. It assumes that the Gospel will not and cannot 
prevail without adventitious and unauthorized helps ; whereas 
we think, and are persuaded, it will prevail by its own 
machinery. The whole case is that you cannot trust in the- 
wisdom and power of God, while we can. "We immeasurably 
prefer this ground of repose to the best intentions and the- 
wisest contrivances of man. It is safer for us. It is, indeed, 
our only security against a system which, whether character- 
ized by relentless persecution or only by petty .annoyances, is 
alike in principle objectionable, and in working intolerable. 
It is both more safe and more honourable for Christianity,, 
which by this method only can escape from the load of pomps 
and ceremonies which, for ages, have constituted but the 
garniture of her tomb. It is necessary to the honour of the 
God whom we serve, for whom we claim loudly, and may 
claim with indignant jealousy, that his wisdom shall not be 
brought into degrading comparison with that of worms of 
the earth. 

While we thus feel the ground we have taken to be firm 
beneath our feet, we may be permitted to express our surprise 
that men of piety among the advocates for Keligious Esta- 
blishments should be altogether insensible to the force of the 
argument we have raised. As to those with whom religion 
Is only a pretext, and in whose estimation \i\te x^N^a of 
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an Establishment lies in its secular advantages, we abandon 
the Utopian expectation of prevailing with them by argu- 
ment. But among the zealous advocates of Establishments 
are many pious persons, to whose character and motives we 
render cordial honour. They love the Gospel, and have felt 
its power. They appreciate its excellency, and honour its 
author. How is it that they have been accessible to the 
seductions of a meretricious instrumentality for spiritual 

' ends ? Do they really feel that, without an adventitious 
and unauthorised adjunct (for such, we presume, they would 
admit an Establishment to be), Christianity in the world. 
would be either retrograde or stationary ? Do they really 
believe that the thoughts of man's heart can augment the 
wisdom of God ; or that the puny efforts of a mortal arm 
can add force to the stroke of an almighty one ? Are they 
afraid to leave the Gospel to its own resources, and the only 
wise G-od to his own plans ? Faith, love, humility, reverence, 
all forbid it. 

It is indeed true, that the state of our country, and the 
progress of the Gospel in it, are far from being satisfactory. 
With the deepest affliction it is to be admitted that multi- 
tudes are wrapt in a deep sleep, and that the masses of our 
population are to a lamentable extent impenetrated, and ap- 
parently impenetrable, by efforts of religious instruction. 
Much, undoubtedly, remains to be done, and strenuous 
efforts are required to accomplish it. Upon all these points 
we trust we feel as sincerely, and we ought to feel as deeply, 
as the most zealous advocates of Religious Establishments* 
But there remains the practical question, What is to be 
done? It is not difficult to understand how, in such a. 
crisis, the eyes of pious persons, anxious to see rapid advances 
of religion* amidst an ignorant and depraved population, 
should be turned towards the national purse and the influence- 
of government. We can imagine such persons, from the 
most excellent motives and in the simplicity of t\*fe\* Y&ftata v 
Baying, "How many churches could be \>ui\\i ynftxo'fcfe ot \ro«v 

millions of public money I How many pTfcaeftvst* wdSA. \*b 
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-set to work with half-a-million annually ! How influential 
ministers would be were they armed with a warrant from 
the ruling power ! " Bat we cannot help regarding them in 
all this as inconsiderate, and forgetful of the true character 
and genius of Christianity. It would be remote from our 
present subject to assert — what, however, may be asserted 
with perfect truth, — that the secular establishment of religion 
is adapted to hinder rather than to accelerate its progress, 

• and that the experience of more than a thousand years* 
demonstrates it to be so. It is enough, and all that pertains 
to us at the present moment, to say, that no conquests ought 
to be desired for the Gospel but such as can be achieved by 
its own weapons. It is evident that the author of the 
Gospel desires no other, since he has challenged the use of 
no other instrumentality, and we may well be contented to 
agree with him. While we ardently wish the Gospel to be 
diffused, let us seek this end by every method scriptural and 
consistent, but by no others. If, when such methods are 

-employed to the utmost, it is still stationary, and the spiritual 
slumbers of men are unbroken, we have to recollect that God 
knows this as well as ourselves, and that with him lies the 
remedy for it. With him lies the residue of the Spirit, and 
the time for the outpouring of it. In his bosom lie those 
.profound considerations which have prevailed with him to 
permit an irruption of the powers of darkness on the arena 
which was apparently marked out for the speedy success of 

• Christianity, but which was destined, in fact, to become the 
theatre of a protracted and seemingly dubious strife ; and to 
measure the times and seasons until the lapse of which his 
own triumphs and the Gospel's should be held in abeyance. 
We long to accelerate them. It is well. But we cannot 
accelerate them by any other than hallowed weapons ; and, 
if we could, we ought not. It is something more just, 
more noble, and more true to the spirit of friendsliip with 
•God, to stand by him patiently in defeat, if it be so, than to 

gain for him a, victory by weapons which he repudiates. 
Without recourse to such a measure, vie sVvaXY txtam^'-iflasssL 
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the time comes ; and, if this be time enough for the Captaia* 
of salvation, it ought not to be too late for those who follow 
him, the " called, and chosen, and faithful." 

We speak in this strain, however, only hypothetically. 
Every one perceives that the legitimate means of diffusing 
Christianity are very far from being fully employed ; and 
every one knows that they are nowhere faithfully employed 
without an encouraging measure of success. These facts 
bring to light one of the worst features of the case before us. 
Civil Establishments of religion might be less obnoxious if 
they were an offering of human benevolence and sympathy . 
after all that the Gospel itself requires has been done. But 
they are not so : they are expedients resorted to instead of 
that which it requires. They supersede its appropriate acti- 
vities, and displace its sanctioned machinery. They impeach 
its intrinsic power. They represent that a better apparatus 
has been discovered by men than that which has been 
appointed by God. In the name of common sense and common 
modesty let such a ground of action be abandoned. Let no 
unsanctioned weapon be employed by us for the diffusion 
of the Gospel, at least while armour of genuine temper lies 
neglected at our feet. If we really wish to aid the advance- 
ment of religion, let us apply ourselves to it by her own 
instrumentality, at least in the first place, and as far as it 
may be competent to prevail. Let us see that every one of 
us is doing his own duty. Let us use means for engaging the 
whole multitude of the pious to the fulfilment of theirs. 
Let us both acquire and diffuse correct evangelical sentiments, 
and endeavour to rescue the Gospel from those theological 
and ecclesiastical perversions which have done much tc* 
enervate the ministration of it. Let us exhibit its power 
by a course of exemplary and persuasive piety, that we may 
silence the loud imputation of hypocrisy by which so many 
parry the appeals even of the purest truth. Let us open 
every avenue to the efforts of Christian zeal, and insist t\\afc 
all obstructions to the employment of &cn^\>\K& stf&vntoj 
shall be taken out of the way. In a word, \<& us \ytm% tot^CL 
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into the desert we would cultivate the entire host of well- 
adapted labourers, and let us diligently pursue its culture 
according to the will of him who is to be glorified by its 
fruitfulness. Our toil will assuredly be recompensed. 
While one plants and another waters, God will give an in- 
-crease. They that sow shall reap, and they that sow in tears 
shall reap with the greater joy. The wilderness and the 
.solitary place shall be made glad by them, and the desert 
shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. " Instead of the 
thorn shall come up the fir tree, and instead of the briar 
shall come up the myrtle tree ; and it shall be to the Lord 
for a name, for an everlasting sign that shall not be cut off.** 
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" Nothing can contribute more to the stability of a state than a clear and 
comprehensive view of the relation which subsists between the people and 
those whom they have appointed for their governors." — Bishop Watson. 

"As to government, we must observe three things therein, very distin- 
guishable : The constitution of power in general, must be severed 
from the limitation of it to this or that form ; and the form also 
must be severed from the designation of it to this or that per- 
son."-— Jus Populi. 

" Though I have learned to obey as far as lawfully I may, my judgment 
is exceeding far from being enslaved; and according to that, by God's 
assistance, shall be my practice ; which, if it run counter to the prescription* 
of authority, shall cheerfully submit to the censures thereof." — Owen. 



" "We desire to give unto Christ that which is His, and unto all lawful 
authority what is their, due ; . . . . but if any man shall impose upon 
us any thing that we see not to be commanded by our Lord Jesus Christ,, 
we should in His strength rather embrace all reproaches and tortures of 
men, to be stript of all outward comforts, and if it were possible die a thousand 
deaths, rather than to do any thing against the least tittle of the truth of 
God, or against the light of our own consciences." — Confession of Faith 
of the Baptist Churches. 1643. 

" Government ought to be supported ; no person who knows what the 
terms mean will deny it. Government may be rightly resisted ; no friend 
to the revolution, or to the title by which the House of Hanover sits on the 
throne of the three kingdoms, will deny it."— Bishop "Watson. 

" Cursed for ever be that doctrine which countenances disobedience to 
magistrates : Our dispute at this time is not about obedience, but the 
measure of obedience." — Jus Populi. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The present Edition, without the Supplementary " Notes " 
of the "Law of Christ respecting Civil Obedience," is printed 
from the last edition which was published in the Author's 
lifetime. The Committee of the " Liberation Society " have 
pleasure in expressing their indebtedness to Dr. Brown's 
representatives for the cordial permission which they have 
given for this re-publication. 

2, Sebjeant's Ira, August, 1866. 



PEEFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



The circumstances which rendered the composition, 
and publication, first from the pulpit, and then from 
the press, of the following Exposition, less a matter 
of choice than <jf necessity, are notorious in this city, 
and are fully detailed in the appended documents. 
It is enough, to say here, that an accusation of having 
violated the law of Christ, contained in the subject 
of the Exposition, and of having endeavoured to 
cloak that violation by a corrupt misinterpretation 
of the law itself, — an accusation publicly made, not 
anonymously, but by an individual, who, for more than 
forty years, has figured, more or less prominently, 
in the religious history of Scotland, who is under- 
stood to possess considerable influence over one por- 
tion of public opinion, and whose age and rank in 
life seemed to forbid the supposition of hot-headed 
rashness or vulgar exaggeration, in any charge he 
might think it his duty to bring forward, was, with 
unprecedented activity, circulated thiou^Taou^ \J&& stoj ^ 
copies of it having been handed to ak&asfc ^n^tj 
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family, and even widely dispersed over remote parts 
of the country. 

In these circumstances I felt constrained, in justice 
to the ministry with which I have been intrusted, 
and to the truth which I conceived to be misrepre- 
sented, to make, as public as possible, my real views 
of an important passage of Scripture, which, accord- 
ing to my accuser, I had not only misinterpreted, 
but my misinterpretation of which, I had also em- 
bodied in a course of conduct, equally inconsistent 
with the honour due to the divine law, and the 
regard due to the public peace. The Exposition was 
delivered from the pulpit in two lectures, on the 
evenings of the third Sabbaths in December, 1837, 
and January, 1838, and immediately afterwards sent 
from the press. 

Looking back on the very remarkable manner in 
which I have been compelled to publish my views 
of the various topics discussed in this Exposition, I 
cannot help perceiving that I have been "led by 
a way that I knew not, and in a path that I had 
not known;" and cherishing the hope that this 
statement of the truth, on an important, and but 
imperfectly understood portion of the law of Christ* 
may, by His blessing, be productive of some salutary 
results. 

So far as I am personally concerned, I send these 
illustrations of Scripture into the world, with the 
undoubted assurance that their perusal must convince 
every unprejudiced judge that the calumnious charge 
brought against me is unfounded. But my own vin 
dication is a matter of comparatively light import- 
I trust something has been, done to ^croj^foa.i 
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neither the doctrine nor the law of Christ has any 
affinity to slavish principles ; * and that it is equally 
the dictate of revealed truth, sound reason, and en- 
lightened policy, that, of all things, religion should 

* " I shall always lament the indiscretion of ecclesiastics " (it 
is to be regretted equally in the case of Christian laymen) " when 
they contend for opinions, which, in their legitimate and practical 
consequences, lead to the extravagance of Rousseau, where he 
tells us that ' Le Christianisme, ne preche qui servitude et 
dependance. Son esprit est trop favorable a la Tyrannie pour 
qu'elle n'en profite pas toujours. Les vrais Chretiens sont faits 
pour etre Esclaves/ — Lettre a M. de Beaumont, p. 198. Anxious 
for the honour of my religion, for the comfort and instruction 
of my fellow Christians, and for the happiness of my fellow 
subjects, I shall always declare, in the words of an eloquent 
prelate, ' That grandeur and elevation of mind, that sublimity of 
sentiment, that conscious dignity of our nature, redeemed at so 
high a price, which true religion keeps alive, which Holy 
Scripture dictates, and which the Spirit of the Lord inspires, 
will ever be pushing us on to the attainment and preservation of 
these civil rights, which we have been taught by reason to know 
are ours, and which we have been made to feel by experience, are 
of all others the most indispensable to human happiness/ — 
Warburtoris Alliance, p. 258." Dr. Parr. Characters of the 
late Charles James Fox, by Philopatris Varvicensis, vol. ii. p. 732. 
Lond. 1809. 

It is a curious fact, that during the agitation in this city, pro- 
duced by the incidents which led to this publication, a vender 
of infidel books, of the worst kind, proclaimed in a placard, that 
my assailant was a just expositor of the Christian doctrine on 
Civil Obedience ; that all my Jesuitical attempts to give a dif- 
ferent gloss to it were unsuccessful ; and that Christianity being 
opposed to truth and liberty, must be false and mischievous. It 
seemed strange and ' portentous, to see one of the oldest and 
ataunchest Dissenters in the land, rushing to the rescue of tl\a 
compulsory system of supporting Christian. in&t\\N&>\oi& ) «xA. \» 
hear an inveterate hater of Christianity uttenxk^ wxeassA *& 
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"be the most free — "Kes," as Lactantius has it, "pra- 
ter ceteras voluntaria." "Humani juris et naturalis 
potestatis est unicuique quod putaverit colere: nee 
alii obest aut prodest alterius religio. Sed nee re- 
ligionis est, cogere religionem, quae sponte suscipi 
debeat, non vi."* It is more than sixteen hundred 
years since these words of truth and soberness were 
spoken by Tertullian. Alas ! that, amid all the light 
of the nineteenth century, they should be, obviously, so 
imperfectly understood, believed, and exemplified ! 

From the, necessarily, very limited time in which 
amid the numerous and laborious avocations con- 
nected with the pastoral care of a laTge congregation, 
the following Exposition was prepared, it is far from 
being what, for the sake of the cause, fully as much 
as for my own sake, I should wish ; but I have " done 
what I could," and I rejoice to know that my Master 
accepts a man, "not according to what he hath not, 
but according to what he hath." 

delight, at the unnatural act, in which, while others saw only 
what appeared less like the display of principled zeal than of 
personal rancour against a brother, who merely sought, in the 
most effectual way, to protest against the indignity offered to his 
religion, by making it the subject of State support, and to keep 
himself free of the sin and shame of participating in the insult* 
the shrewd Atheist rejoiced to see what he accounted a deadly 
wound inflicted on Christianity, by the hand of " an old Disciple." 
* " It belongeth of right unto mankind, that every one may 
worship as he thinketh best : nor does the religion of any man 
harm or help another. Neither indeed is it the business of religion 
to compel religion, which ought to be taken up willingly, and not 
against the will." — The Address of Q. S. Tertullian to Scapula Ter- 
tullus, President of Africa, Translated by Sir David Dalrymple, 
p. 3. Edin.1790. 
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THE LAW. 

" LET EVERY SOUL BE SUBJECT UNTO THE HIGHEE POWERS ; 
FOE THERE IS NO POWER BUT OP GOD : THE POWERS THAT 
BE ARE ORDAINED OF GOD. WHOSOEVER THEREFORE RE- 
8I8TETH THE POWER, RE8I8TETH THE ORDINANCE OF GOD; 
AND THEY THAT RE8IST SHALL RECEIVE TO THEMSELVES 
DAMNATION. FOR RULERS ARE NOT A TERROR TO GOOD 
WORKS, BUT TO THE EVIL. WILT THOU THEN NOT BE 
AFRAID OF THE POWER? DO THAT WHICH IS GOOD, AND 
THOU SHALT HAVE PRAISE OF THE SAME. FOR HE IS THE 
MINISTER OF GOD TO THEE FOR GOOD. BUT IF THOU DO 
THAT WHICH IS EVIL, BE AFRAID ; FOR HE BEARETH NOT 
THE SWORD IN VAIN: FOR HE IS THE MINISTER OF GOD, 
A REVENGER TO EXECUTE WRATH UPON HIM THAT DOETH. 
EVIL. WHEREFORE YE MUST NEEDS BE SUBJECT, NOT ONLY 
FOR WRATH, BUT ALSO FOR CONSCIENCE' SAKE. FOR, FOR 
THIS CAUSE PAY YE TRIBUTE ALSO: FOR THEY ARE GOD*S 
MINISTERS, ATTENDING CONTINUALLY UPON THI8 VERY 
THING. RENDER THEREFORE TO ALL THEIR DUES : TRIBUTE 
TO WHOM TRIBUTE IS DUE; CUSTOM TO WHOM CUSTOM; 
FEAR TO WHOM FEAR; HONOUR TO WHOM HONOUR."* 



INTERPRETATION OF THE LAW. 

INTRODUCTION. 

It has often been said, that Christian men have but little to 
do with politics, and Christian mvrmtvr* «tvl\ \e&&% «xA.» 

* Romans xiii. 1-7. 



within certain limits, the observation is both true and 
important. A Christian, to whatever class of society he 
belongs, has little to do with politics, in comparison with 
religion. He is a citizen of heaven — he is a pilgrim and a 
sojourner on the earth, — and he is chargeable with incon- 
sistency as well as folly and sin, when he gives that place in 
his regard to " things seen and temporal,' ' which is due only 
to " things unseen and eternal." His primary employment, 
to which every thing else must be made subservient, is to 
"seek the kingdom of God and his righteousness." A 
Christian in the ordinary walks of life has little to do with 
politics, in comparison with his " own business." To " pro- 
vide for his own, and especially for those of his own house," 
— to " work with his hands that which is good, that he may 
have to give to him that needeth," are his indispensable 
duties ; and such a Christian man acts a very criminal and 
inconsistent part, if he wastes that time and thought and 
active energy which ought to be devoted to such purposes, 
in perusing political pamphlets, attending political meet- 
ings, and organizing plans for the better management of the 
State. 

If these remarks be just in reference to Christians in 
'general, they apply with redoubled force to Christian 
ministers. When the sacred nature* — the wide extent — and 
the transcendent importance of a minister's duty are taken 
into consideration, it must appear in the highest degree in- 
congruous and improper in " the soldier of Jesus Christ" 
unnecessarily to " entangle himself with the affairs of this 
life." It is not thus that he will "please him who has 
chosen him to be a soldier." One of the most powerful ob- 
jections to the civil establishment of Christianity arises from 
its tendency, most unhappily manifested in its effects* to 
transform those who should be the ministers of Christ and 
his gospel into zealous partizans, or factious opponents of 
the existing administrators of civil power. It is infinitely 
beneath the dignity of a messenger of God to stoop to be 
the tool or subordinate agent of any set o£ fctate%mfcY^Ns\^\kst 



in possession or in pursuit of power — and it is, if 
possible, still more discordant with the sacredness of his 
character, and the purposes of his function, to become a 
political agitator, a leader of the designing and the factious, 
a disturber of the public tranquillity. The sphere of the 
appropriate studies and labours of the Christian minister is 
elevated far above that in which the worldly politician pur- 
sues his busy and perplexing course, and when he descends 
from the former to the latter, he realizes the mystic em- 
blem of the Apocalypse, he becomes a "falling star" — 
and the effect of his abandonment of scriptural for political 
studies — of the labours of the pastor for the labours of the 
partisan, is usually the embittering of the waters of the 
sanctuary. 

But while the maxim, that private Christians have little, 
and Christian ministers less, to do with politics, like most 
proverbial sayings, is, within certain boundaries, just and 
important, in its unlimited sense it is at once false and mis^ 
chievous. When a man becomes a Christian he does not 
cease to be a citizen. When he is invested with spiritual 
privileges, he does not forfeit natural rights. His new reli- 
gious relations do not annihilate or even derange his old 
civil relations. A Christian is necessarily a man of public 
spirit. He has a generous interest in the welfare of all men, 
the fervour of which increases with the closeness of the rela- 
tion which he bears to them. By such a person, political 
arrangements, intimately connected as they are, not merely 
with the external, present comfort, but with the moral im- 
provement and the everlasting welfare of mankind, must be 
and ought to be needfully regarded ; and it is never to be 
forgotten that every Christian has a variety of duties to per- 
form to civil government, which cannot be discharged in the 
only way in which they can be acceptable to God — as a 
"reasonable service," without distinct apprehensions of their 
nature and obligation.* 

* Rev. nil 10, U, 



These observations are as applicable to ministers as to 
other Christians ; and, in addition, it may be remarked, that 
as ministers are bound not only to discharge the duties of 
good subjects, but to explain and recommend those duties to 
their people, in the course of their public instructions, they 
must be at once well acquainted with the principles of sacred 
Scripture on this subject, and with the political relations of 
those to whom they minister, to enable them to perform this 
part of their official duty like " workmen who need not be 
ashamed." 

The Apostle Paul was certainly both a very good Christian 
and a very good Christian minister, and, moreover, " spoke " 
and wrote "as he was moved by the Holy Ghost ; " and 
though equally removed from the meanness of the obsequious, 
time-serving political agent, and from the turbulence of the 
self-constituted reformer and factious demagogue — he yet, in 
the interesting paragraph which lies before us for exposition, 
enters briefly but comprehensively into a statement of the 
political relations and duties of the Christians to whom he 
was writing, and in this, as in everything else, he sets before 
Christian ministers in every age a fair example, after which 
they ought to account it their honour and their duty to 
copy. 

To understand thoroughly any book, not of a strictly 
scientific kind, it is necessary to be intimately acquainted 
with the events of the age and country in which it was 
written, and with the customs and habits of thought of the 
people to whom it was originally addressed. And there have 
been few sources of misapprehension and misinterpretation, 
in reference to ancient writings, more copious, than the 
coming to their perusal, with a mind unfurnished with the 
requisite previous knowledge, and entirely pre-occupied with 
the modes of thought and feeling which are prevalent in an 
age and country very remote from those to which the sub- 
ject of study belongs, and possessing comparatively little in 
common with them, in literary, political, or religious cha- 
racter. I do not know if it would be easy to me&.'wfiEL *. 



more striking illustration and confirmation of this remark 
than in the manner in which the passage of Scripture now 
before us has been very generally misinterpreted in opposite 
ways, by those who have forgotten or overlooked the circum- 
stances of the country and age in which it was written, and 
of the persons to whom it was addressed, and applied it to 
the resolution of a question highly important in itself, and 
closely connected with the subject of this paragraph, yet 
originating in a state of things totally different from that 
which must have been present to the Apostle's mind when he 
wrote it, and to meet which must have been his direct and 
primary object in writing it. 

Somewhat more than a century and a half ago, in conse- 
quence of the invasions made by the ill-principled and ill- 
advised monarchs of the house of Stuart, on the civil and 
religious liberties of their country, and the resistance which 
their intolerable oppressions at last provoked from their 
much and long-enduring subjects, the question with regard 
to the limits of civil obedience excited a deep interest, 
and was agitated with much keenness and ability on both 
sides. 

On the one hand, it was maintained by Milton and Vane, 
and Locke and Hoadly, with invincible argument and over- 
whelming eloquence, that, civil government being an insti* 
tution exclusively intended for promoting the security and 
welfare of the community at large, whenever that end is 
obviously not obtained — when the power which was created 
for the purpose of protecting life and property, is habitually 
and notoriously exercised in endangering or destroying both 
— it is the right and the duty of every man, by all lawful and 
constitutional means, to have the government so altered as to 
gain its end ; and if all other methods be found ineffectual to 
secure the necessary alteration, that the people have the 
right, as well as the power, to put down so intolerable a 
tyranny by force. 

On the other iand, it was mainiameft. \fj "fttttcNs^ ^ «fc&> 
Hobbea, and Filmer, and Parker, and an akao^ SsBsras&sswB&a 



host of expectants or possessors of ecclesiastical preferment, 
that governors hold their situation by divine right, and are 
accountable only to God for the exercise of the authority 
with which he has invested them ; that whatever they com- 
mand must be cheerfully obeyed (some holding this without 
limitation, teaching that the command of the magistrate is 
the subject's ultimate rule — others, admitting as an exception 
what is directly opposed to a clearly expressed divine com- 
mand), — that whatever they inflict must be patiently borne, 
however unjust, and that in no case can subjects resist or 
oppose magistrates without exposing themselves to eternal 
damnation. 

The courtly divines who espoused these latter opinions 
loudly appealed to the authority of the New Testament ; and 
the thirteenth chapter of Paul's Epistle to the Romans was 
counted the very citadel of their cause. In the agitation of 
passion utterly forgetting, or warped by interest, studiously 
keeping out of view, that the circumstances of the Christians 
in lvome, — a small body, chiefly of the lower orders, many 
of them foreigners, — under a Heathen government, essentially 
absolute, over which they had and could have no control, 
and the circumstances of the British nation — with few excep- 
tions making a profession of Christianity, — under a govern- 
ment administered by men professing Christianity, essentially 
free, on whose- management the constitution gives the sub- 
jects the means of making an impression by petition or 
representation, and whose very existence depends on their 
will, were by no means parallel — from the passage before us 
they attempted to prove that the existing government was 
the ordinance of God, its administrators his appointed minis- 
ters, and that whosoever resisted them, violated the law of 
Christ, and drew down on himself the righteous vengeance 
of Heaven. 

It is painful to reflect that one misinterpretation of Scrip - 
ture ordinarily leads to another, and that, not only by him 
gfo misinterprets, but often also by those wYio o^oee \v\xa.. 
tef of making their stand on the grand leaOim^^xmeV^e^ 



of sound reason and well-interpreted Scripture, and asserting 
that the passage before us had no direct bearing on the limits 
of civil obedience, some of the able and noble-minded enemies 
of the doctrines of the divine right of monarchs to absolute 
authority — of passive obedience and non-resistance, set them- 
selves to the vain and mischievous attempt to show that the 
Apostle does not here describe the Roman government, and 
enjoin the duties of Christians under it — that he has no 
reference to any existing government, but that he lays down 
the principles on which civil government should be consti- 
tuted, and unfolds the duties which subjects owe to such a 
government. Following out these principles to their fair 
results, some of them arrived at the conclusion, that Chris- 
tians are not morally bound to yield obedience to any govern- 
ment, unless it is constituted and administered in accordance 
with what they consider the principles of Divine revela- 
tion. 

All this misinterpretation on both sides might have been 
avoided by attending to the object which the Apostle had in 
view in these remarks, and to the mode of thinking, preva- 
lent among at least the Jewish converts to Christianity, 
which rendered the prosecution of that object necessary. 
We know that among the Jews the opinion, grounded on a 
mistaken apprehension as to the meaning, or rather reference, 
of a passage in the law of Moses* was prevalent, that no 
Gentile government could have legitimate authority over 
" the holy nation," Jehovah's " peculiar people " — that God 
was their king, that they were not bound to obey any sub- 
ordinate authority which had not his express appointment, 
and that prudence, not conscience, was the ground of their 
submission to the Roman yoke ; while some went yet farther, 
and held that it was unlawful to give any token of subjection 
to a heathen power. 

The first Christians generally, and the members of the 
church of Rome in particular, were many of them converts 

* Deut. xvii. 14, 15, 
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from Judaism ; and it was not certainly a matter of course 
that they should lose these prejudices on embracing Chris- 
tianity. On the contrary, it seems highly probable, though 
(as Dr. Paley remarks) " neither the Scripture, nor any sub- 
sequent history of the Church, furnish any direct attestation"* 
of the fact, that the notions which have in after ages been 
repeatedly revived, of the freedom of the saints from all 
secular authority, and their rightful dominion over the rest 
of mankind, like most other errors, prevailed to a certain 
extent in the primitive times. To such sentiments the Apostle 
Peter seems to allude when he exhorts Christians to conduct 
themselves "as free, and yet not using their liberty as a 
cloak of maliciousness " (sedition, as Dr. Paley interprets it), 
" but as the servants of God." f 

Admitting the supposition, certainly a highly probable 
one* that some such sentiments were actually entertained, or 
the undoubted fact, that in the former opinions of many of 
the Christians at Rome, there was a natural source of such 
sentiments* nothing could be less expected on the part of the 
Apostle^ than a dissertation on the fundamental principles of 
civil government, or on the precise limits within which 
obedience to a government, founded on these principles, 
should be confined. What we naturally look for in the cir- 
cumstances of the case is a clear statement and powerful 
enforcement of the duty of the Roman Christians to the 
government under which they were placed, fitted to prevent 
or put down mistaken notions, which, if followed out to their 
practical consequences, might have led to results the most 
destructive to themselves, and the most disastrous to the 
Christian cause* The paragraph before us exactly answers 
this expectation. It "inculcates the duty — it does not 
describe the extent of it. It enforces the obligation by the 
proper sanctions of Christianity, without intending either to 

* Daley's "Moral and Political Philosophy," Works, vol. L p. 329. 
Lond* 1825* 
f 1 Peter ii. 10, 
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enlarge or contract, without considering indeed the limits by 
which it is bounden."* 

It goes on a principle which pervades the whole of the 
Apostle's injunctions with regard to social ethics, — that 
Christianity does not interfere with existing civil relations. 
To the Christian spouse who might suppose cohabitation 
with an idolater unlawful, he says, " The unbelieving hus- 
band is sanctified to the wife," L e. the believing wife ; " and 
the unbelieving wife is sanctified to the husband," i. e. the 
believing husband. And to the slave who might be apt to 
suppose that because he was the Lord's freeman he could be 
no man's slave, his instructions are in effect, — Let no man 
become a slave, if he can help it ; let every slave who can 
lawfully obtain liberty, thankfully accept it ; but while you 
are slaves, conscientiously perform the duties of bond- 
servants.f 

These remarks cast light on a great principle of right 
interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. Though divinely 
intended and fitted to form parts of a permanent and uni- 
versal " rule of faith and manners," by far the greater num- 
ber of the books both of the Old Testament and the New 
were occasional in their origin. They were intended to 
answer an immediate as well as an ultimate purpose. They 

* Paley. Buchanan, in his eloquent and well-reasoned dialogue, 
"De Jure Rcgni" very justly remarks, " nee ei contentio est cum eis 
qui malos magistrates coercendos putant, sed cum hominibus omne 
magistrates imperium detrectantibus ; qui libertatem Christianam 
absurde interpretantes affirmabant indignum esse, ut qui a Dei Filio 
essent emancipati, a Dei Spiritu regerentur sub ullius hominis potestate 
essent." P. 150. Glasg. 1750. "The apostolic exhortation," says 
Robert Hall, "as addressed to a few individuals, and adapted to the 
local circumstances of Christians at that period, admits an easy solu- 
tion, but to imagine it prescribes the duty of the Roman empire, and 
is intended to subject millions to the capricious tyranny of one man, is 
a reflection as well on the character of Paul as on Christianity itself." 
—Preface to Apology for the Freedom of the Press. ^JotY*, ^. ysu 
p. 72. 
1 1 Cor. vii. 21, 23; 1 Tim. vi. 1. 
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were addressed to particular individuals in particular circum- 
stances, to serve a particular object. With regard to any 
particular passage, we must know what it was to them, in 
order to our knowing what it is to us. These two questions 
are both important, — what was it to them ? what is it to us ? 
The second is the more important to us, but in few cases'can 
it be satisfactorily resolved tiH the first is distinctly an- 
swered. The subsequent exposition will be conducted on 
this principle. 



11 



PART I. 

ON CIVIL OBEDIENCE, 

Few things more facilitate the labours of the interpreter than 
a clear distinct view, and scarcely anything is a greater 
stumbling-block and hindrance to him than a misapprehen- 
sion of, what I may term, the logical construction and 
division of the passage he is about to expound. To a mis- 
take here, is to a considerable extent, to be traced the ob- 
scurity which ' in many expositions hangs over the para- 
graph before us, after all that has been done to explain it. 

Even a superficial reader cannot help seeing that, while 
occupied by one general subject, it divides itself into two 
parts, — (1) an injunction and enforcement of civil obedience 
generally, ver. 1 — 5, " Let every soul be subject unto the 
higher powers ; for there is no power but of God : the 
powers that be are ordained of God. Whosoever therefore re- 
sisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God ; and they 
that resist shall receive to themselves damnation. For 
rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the evil. 
Wilt thou then not be afraid of the power ? Do that which 
is good, and thou shalt have praise of the same. For he is 
the minister of God to thee for good. But if thou do that 
which is evil, be afraid ; for he beareth not the sword in 
vain : for he is the minister of God, a revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil. Wherefore ye must needs 
be subject, not only for wrath, but also for conscience' 
sake;" and (2) an injunction and enforcement oi \Xvfe ^«x- 
ticular duty of paying tribute, included in tYie ^enewX foatoj 
of civil obedience, ver, 6, 7, " For, for tins cava&fc ^wj ^* 
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tribute also: for they are] God's ministers, attending con- 
tinually upon this very thing. Render therefore to all their 
dues : tribute to whom tribute is due ; custom to whom 
custom ; fear to whom fear ; honour to whom honour.' ' 

So far all are agreed. There is, however, a difference of 
opinion as to the logical construction of the first of these 
divisions. The greater part of interpreters, both ancient 
and modern, so far as I know, consider the injunction as 
enforced by three considerations, — (1) Civil government is a 
divine ordinance, ver. 1,2," Let every soul be subject unto 
the higher powers ; for there is no power but of God ; the 
powers that be are ordained of God. Whosoever therefore 
resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God; and 
they that resist shall receive to themselves damnation;" — 
(2) Civil government is intended for promoting human wel- 
fare, ver. 3, " For rulers are not a terror to good works, but 
to the evil. Wilt thou, then, not be afraid of the power ? 
Do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the 
same;" — (3) Disobedience will involve in punishment, ver. 
4, 5, " For he is the minister of God to thee for good. But 
if thou do that which is evil, be afraid ; for he beareth not 
the sword in vain : for he is the minister of God, a revenger 
to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil. Wherefore ye 
must needs be subject, not only for wrath, but also for con- 
science* sake." 

I am fully persuaded that this view is erroneous, and that 
the Apostle's own division in the close of the paragraph, 
" Ye must needs be subject not only for wrath," L e* on 
account of the punishment to which disobedience will expose 
you, " but also for conscience' sake," i, e. from a regard to 
the will of God — is the true division, and that it exhausts the 
whole statement. The command is contained in the first 
clause. The first ground of obedience is illustrated in the 
last half of the first verse, and the first half of the second 
verse. The second ground of obedience is stated in the 
second half of the second verse, and its VSta^Yxo&kfe. ireaahfts 
to the end of the fourth verse ; <wh3& t\va fcftXv ^e»fe \a *. 
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short recapitulation of the whole argument. The evidence 
in support of this view of the logical construction of the 
Apostle's argumentative exhortation, will be adduced at the 
proper place of the exposition. 

Having thus cleared the way, let us proceed to inquire 
into the meaning of the Apostle's words, — first as they refer 
to those to whom they were originally addressed, and then 
as they refer to us, and to Christians generally, in every 
country and in every age. 

The first question which requires to be resolved is, what 
is the meaning and reference of the words employed by the 
Apostle; — "the powers" — "the power" — "the rulers?" 
Are they to be understood of principles or of persons, of 
offices or of officers ; or, as it has been quaintly phrased, of 
magistracy in the abstract or in the concrete ? It is not 
wonderful that among thinking men some should have 
adopted the first of these views, — for it rids the subject of 
considerable difficulty, and makes the passage embody in it 
one of the finest views of the object of civil government, 
that is to be met with in either profane or sacred literature. 
There seems great beauty in the Apostle descending from 
" the super-eminent powers," — the great eternal principles 
of truth, and justice, and order, dwelling " in the bosom of 
God," a part of his nature as well as an expression of his 
will, which are the foundation of all law and government — 
to those principles first so far as embodied in all regular 
civil government, and then so far as embodied in the exist- 
ing Roman government ; .and the description contained in 
the third verse, if understood without limits, seems far better 
to answer to the magisterial office, as embodying these prin- 
ciples, than to any actual magistracy which ever yet has 
existed among men. 

Yet I apprehend there is abundant evidence that the 
second view of the subject is the true one. The use of the 
plural number, " powers," is a strong presvmi^OTL Wxsk Htafc 
reference is not to magistracy in tlie atastaaeX. ^ S& 
not uncommon in Scripture to use abstract, tenaa V* ^a- 
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note classes of persons. As when "God" is said to have 
" set some in the church, miracles," i. e. workers of miracles, 
— " gifts of healing," i. e. persons endowed with the power 
of curing diseases, — "helps," t. e. assistants, deacons, — 
governments," i. e. rulers, — " diversities of tongues," i. e. 
persons capable of speaking various languages.* It would 
be a style fitter for poetry than prose, to speak of magistracy 
as "bearing the sword;" and the "powers" are repre- 
sented as " rulers ;" " the power" as " a minister of God" 
to reward and to punish. Besides, though this mode of in- 
terpretation might get rid of some difficulties, it would 
involve in other and greater difficulties. It seems utterly 
unaccountable, that the Apostle shoidd, on a subject on 
which the Christians in Home were in great danger of fall- 
ing into mistake — a mistake most hazardous to themselves 
and to their cause — enter into an abstract disquisition on 
the nature and design of civil government, which, so far as 
they could understand it, however ingenious and excellent 
in itself, must have rather increased than lessened the diffi- 
culty of their discovering what was their duty in reference 
to the existing Roman authorities.! 

Taking for granted, then, that "powers" and "power," 
as well as " rulers," refer to persons invested with civil 
power — the power of making and executing laws ; that the 
words are used just in the way in which we employ the 
synonymous term " authorities," let us now inquire into 
their reference. Do they refer to all rulers, or to a certain 
sort of rulers ? The answer to that question seems very 
obvious. The words were addressed to the Roman Chris- 
tians, to teach them their duty ; and surely the governors re- 
ferred to, must be the governors to whom they were subject. 

* 1 Cor. xii. 28. Vide Luke xii. 11. Epli. iii. 10; vi. 12. Col. i. 
16; ii. 15. 1 Peter iii. 22. Titus iii. 1. 

+ The reader will do well to consult the able discussion of this 
question in the Associate Presbytery's Answers to Mr. Nairn's Reasons 
of Dissent. — Gib's Display of the Secession Testimony^ vol. i. pp. 305- 



308. 
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But what are we to understand by the " higher powers ? " 
Are these words to be understood as expressive of a quality 
which belonged to all the Roman magistrates, or of a quality 
which belonged only to some of the Roman magistrates ? 
Do they describe the higher orders of the magistracy in 
contradistinction to the lower ? , The word itself does not 
determine this question. It is used by the Apostle Peter to 
distinguish the king or emperor from inferior magistrates, 
when he contrasts " the king as supreme " (the same word 
as is employed here by Paul), with " governors as them that 
are sent by him." * Yet it is plain that all that follows in 
the paragraph before us,f is just the unfolding of what is 
contained in the commencing precept ; and it is equally 
plain, that in the sequel the Apostle enjoins obedience, not 
only to the higher authorities in the empire, but to all 
authorities, down to the despised publican or tax-gatherer. 
The term, then, is not here distinctive of a species in the 



* 1 Pet. ii. 13, 14. 

t The acutest of my reviewers * has, by representing "the para- 
graph," here as denoting the passage referred to in 1st Peter, and not, 
as it obvionsly does, the passage under exposition, makes me speak 
absolute nonsense : and then exclaims, " This surely is not a happy 
specimen of exegesis in so learned a professor of exegetical theology." 
By defining still more clearly the reference of the word " paragraph," 
I have removed even the shadow of excuse — it was never anything but 
a shadow — for misrepresentation. I would much rather be the sufferer 
than the actor in such feats of critical slight of hand. I greatly admire 
the following passage from an ancient author, with whom our critic 
claims intimate acquaintance : — hvuica/MAa, t* xpvtrat cuex***?, A**> 
orffivarot/yrcs* cy wayoupvitf, /atjSi SoXovrrts* tov Xoyov rot; ®eot>, aXXa no 
pavipuaii r»)f tfX^Ontff cwiarwrt? letvrovr vpor ntctaai awt»Sn<m avQponrm 
lyanrio* tow ®«o«. The critic is in quest of faults, and his motto seems 
to be " Aut inveniam, aut faciam." He exemplifies here and else- 
where, the second part of the motto. He has certainly succeeded in 
making faults, whatever success he may have had in finding them. 
An ill-natured man would perhaps consider his own strong phrase 
as the justest description of this feat, "This is foTgjerj." — Bflwa^ 
p. 13. 

* Cawon'i Review, pp. 50-54, 
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class of governors, but descriptive of the whole class of 
governors. What is its meaning ? Some have rendered it 
" super-eminent," understanding by that, eminence in the 
qualities which should distinguish magistrates — others " pro- 
tecting ; " but the facts of the case forbid the adoption of the 
first interpretation, and the usage pf the language of the second. 
The Apostle in this case, as in most others, is his own best inter- 
preter. In the beginning of the second chapter of his first 
epistle to Timothy, he exhorts Christians to make " suppli- 
cations, prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks — for 
kings and for all that are in authority" •» vvipox* om>»— 
a phrase of similar origin and meaning with that under 
consideration. "The higher powers" are then just "the 
ruling authorities " — the magistrates in office — all invested 
with civil power, from the Emperor to the ^Edile or 
QuoDstor — all who were employed in making or in executing 
the laws. 

The duty enjoined on the Roman Christians, in reference 
to these ruling magistrates, is "subjection." "Be subject 
to the higher powers," — that is, be obedient to their com- 
mands : be submissive to their appointments. 

This duty, arising as it did out of a universal relation, — 
circumstances not peculiar to individuals, but common to all 
members of civil society, — is, in very forcible language, re- 
presented as equally binding on all the Roman Christians. 
" Let every soul be subject to the higher powers." Every 
soul is a Hebraism for every person, just as every body is an 
Anglicism for the same thing.* It is an idiomatic, and pro- 
bably here an emphatic expression. It seems intended to 
bring the idea of the universality of the obligation more 
strongly out than the use of the ordinary term («x*rror), 
" every one," would have done. Whatever dignity of official 
character he may be clothed with — whatever extent or 
variety of. spiritual gifts he may be endowed with — let every 
one of you be subject to the ruling authorities. Chrysostom, 

* Gen. xii. 5. 
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who is perhaps the best interpreter among the Fathers, very 
well expresses the meaning: "Although he be an apostle, 
although he be an evangelist, although he be a prophet, let 
every soul be subject. ,, * 

The Apostle proceeds to unfold the reasons on which this 
injunction is founded. These are two : The Roman Chris- 
tians could not violate this law, without involving themselves 
in guilt, and in the consequences of guilt, as despiscrs of a 
divine appointment, violators of a divine law ; nor without 
exposing themselves to punishment by the magistrate for a 
crime, — an offence against the peace and order of society. 
The first of these grounds is stated in these words : " For 
there is no power but of God : the powers that be are ordained 
of God. Whosoever then resisteth the power, resisteth the 
ordinance of God." 

We have here something like a formal argument — the 
premises, and the conclusion. The premises are, " there is no 
power but of God — the powers that be are ordained of God" 
— first, a general, and then a more particular assertion. If 
by the term " power " we were to understand magistracy, or 
civil government generally, then the meaning would be, — 
Civil government is so of God as to lay a foundation for a 



* The Rhemists, though neither as translators nor interpreters high 
authorities,, have justly expressed the Apostle's meaning here. "St. 
Paul here (as St. Peter doth, 1 Eph. chap, ii.) expressly chargeth 
every man to be subject to his temporal prince and superiour : not 
every man to all that be in office or superioritie, — but every one to him 
whom God hath put in authoritie over him, by that he is his maister, 
lord or king, or such like ; neither to them in matters of religion or 
regiment of their souls (for most part were Pagans, whom the Apostle 
could not will men to obey in matters of faith), but to them in sucJi 
livings only as concern the publike peace and politie, and what other 
causes so ever consist with God's holy will and ordinance, for against 

• God, no power may be obeied" — The New Testament of Jesus Christ, 
translated faithfully into English out of the Awtfieutical Copy, &c v& 
tlie English College of Rhemes, p. 415. Rhemes, 15&$. TtoaX^ wsa*» 
Protestants of the 19th century have something to \eaxn itom >toft. 

Roman Catholics of the end of the 16th ! 
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divine, moral obligation to those subject to it, to yield obe- 
dience. In this case more than a mere permission must be 
understood. Magistracy is from God, not merely as " all 
things are of God," — as the famine and the pestilence, — 
war and slaver}', are from Him. This could lay no founda- 
tion for obedience. Those who take this view err by defect. 
They, on the other hand, err by excess, who insist that magis- 
tracy is a direct, express divine institution. It does not 
stand on the same foundation with the priesthood under the 
law, nor the Christian ministry under the gospel. The 
magistracy of the Jews was the result of direct divine appoint- 
ment, but not the magistracy of any other people. It docs 
not stand on the same foundation as marriage, which was 
formally instituted.* It occupies similar ground with the 
social state and commerce* It naturally rises out of the con- 
stitution of men's minds, which arc God's work, and the cir- 
cumstances of their situation, which are the result of his 
providence, and it is highly conducive to the security and 
well-being of mankind, wliich we know must be agreeable 
to the will of God* It is not like some of the things 
mentioned, so " of God " as not to be of man ; for the 
Apostle Peter expressly styles, it,f the " ordinance of man," 
(*>fy«wiyt) xTiair) — " the creature of man." The two Apostles 
do not, however, in any degree contradict each other, — Paul 
teaching that civil government rises out of elements formed 
by Godj and is in accordance with his will, — Peter, that the 
actual existence and the particular form of civil government 
depend on human will and instrumentality. 

I have already, however, stated the reasons which induce 
me to consider all the different terms employed in this pas- 
sage, as referring not to office but to officers. " No power " 
is just equivalent to "no civil magistrate." The term may, 
however, mean either — no individual magistrate, or no magis- 
trate by whatever name he may be known, or with whatever 
modification of civil power he may be invested. It does not 

* Oen. jli. 23, 24. * \ ^^ T ^ "^ 
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Materially affect the Apostle's argument with which of these 
references you understand the term. Which is the more 
probable reference will be more easily determined after we 
have settled the meaning of the phrase — " of God," which is 
applied to every power. It may be said of every magistrate 
that he is of God, by the permission of his providence ; but 
this lays no foundation for at moral obligation to obedience. 
To say of every magistrate that he is of direct divine appoint- 
ment would lay a foundation for such an obligation, — but 
then the statement is not true. Tfye Jewish magistrates — 
Moses, Joshua, the Judges, Saul, David, and Solomon, were 
of direct divine appointment. The family of David, though 
not individually, were, as a body, of direct divine appoint- 
ment. So was Jeroboam and Jehu, among the Israelitish 
kings, and so was Zerubbabel, the prince of the captivity* 
But neither the Maccabees ; nor the Asmonean kings, nor 
the Idumean dynasty among the Jews ; nor the consuls or 
emperors among the Romans ; nor the archons of Athens ; 
nor the kings of Sparta ; nor the king, lords, and commons 
of our own country ; nor the president senate* and house of 
representatives in the United States ; — none of these orders 
of magistrates* and none of the individuals who compose 
them * are of direct divine appointment. They are all of them, 
however, of God, as they are the result of the principles 
of the human mind, and the circumstances of nations, 
which are the work of God; and so far as they answer 
the great end of civil government — the objects of his appro- 
bation. 

It seems to me probable, that the Apostle's reference is 
not so much to all individual magistrates simply considered, 
as to all magistrates, by whatever name or modification of 
civil power they were characterized. This seems to meet 
the state of mind to which the whole address has a reference. 
It was not so much with the individual magistrate, as with 
the kind of magistracy that the Roman C\ms\i*ms> n*<s^ Sax 
danger of being dissatisfied. They probaYAy ^o^A \& tox^ 
rate hare preferred a descendant of Da^riA to CWoxos* <a* 
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Nero ; but still the chief ground of that preference would 
have been, that while the first belonged to an order of kings 
of direct divine appointment, the other did not. And the 
Apostle's statement is, " The imperial sovereign of Rome and 
his subordinate rulers are as really, though not in the same 
sense, ' of God/ as David and the elders of Israel. If you 
tljink you are warranted to disobey the Roman government 
because it is not ' of God/ you labour under a mistake, for 
magistrates of every name and variety of civil function are 
so ' of God/ as to lay a foundation for a divine moral obli- 
gation to obedience. The imperial monarchy of Rome, and 
the democracy of Athens, and the mixed government of some 
tribes are but different forms of orderly civil rule, which, as 
resulting from divine arrangements, and conducive to divine 
ends, are agreeable to the divine will, as well as the theocratic 
government of the Jews."* 

The Apostle now proceeds a step farther, and as a person 
vested with divine authority — as one of the " princes who, 
sitting on their thrones, judge the twelve tribes of" the 
spiritual " Israel," decides, that the existing Roman govern- 
ment was so the ordinance of God to those whom he was 
addressing, as that they could not disregard its authority 
without violating his law and incurring his displeasure. 
" The powers that be are ordained of God." " The powers 
that be " have been interpreted by some learned and inge- 
nious men, as equivalent to " the authorities that really are 
authorities " — the government that deserves the name — the 
legitimate powers, — the magistrates who possess the quali- 
fications and prosecute the ends of their office. That the 
phrase may, in certain connections, bear this sense, I do not 



* " All civil power is immediately from God in its root, in that (1.) 
God hath made man a social creature, and one who inclineth to be 
governed by man; (2.) God intendeth the policie and peace of man- 
kind"—Lex Rex. The Law and the Prince, A Dispute for the just 

[ J>rero0attve oflTing and People. By Samuel Rutherford, p. 2. 4to. 

"Zand. 1644. 
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deny ; but that this is not its meaning here, if the greater 
part of what has been said above be not misinterpretation, is 
sufficiently obvious. 

I cannot express my sentiments on this subject better than 
in the well-considered words of one of the soundest theolo- 
gians and most accomplished preachers of our country 
and age, my honoured and beloved brother and friend Dr. 
Wardlaw : " It is, indeed, worse than absurdity to suppose 
the Apostle Paul not to speak of the Roman government 
existing at that time: it approaches at least, to impiety. 
Paul, let us remember, writes under the influence of the 
Spirit of God. There is therefore, we may be assured, no 
* fleshly wisdom,' no pitiful; shifting, evasive artifices of argu- 
ment. We must not suppose him to say what his words, on 
the supposition in question, would plainly amount to. 'It 
is your duty, my brethren, to be subject to civil government, 
but it is only to governments that answer in the degree in 
which all governments ought, to the following description. 
You will at once be sensible that this is far from being the 
case with the government under which you are now placed. 
It is far, then, from being my intention to inculcate sub- 
jection to it. It is rather your duty to resist a govern- 
ment which answers so ill the ends of its institution.' Had 
Paul meant this, he would have said it in plain terms. 
Nay, he who can imagine the Spirit of truth, by whose 
direction he wrote, to have used such duplicity and mental 
reservation, is much more than unworthy of being reasoned 
with."* 

Holding then, that "the powers that be" are just the 
existing Roman authorities, we apprehend the Apostle's 
assertion is, — the Roman magistrates are appointed by God 
to rule over you, and the other subjects of the empire. — 
"They are ordained of God." These words are a strong 
translation of the original words, probably as strow^ ^ was. 

* Dr. W&rdlaw's "Sermon on the Christian Duty oi ^\^\s&s»vs^^ 
Civil Government." Pp. 24, 25. Glasgow, 1820. 
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as the translators, with ni duo regard to their conscience and 
scholarship, could give. The words literally signify, " are 
arranged or set in order under God." * They have origi- 
nated in circumstances of his arranging, and as the best 
government which, all things considered, the inhabitants of 
the wide regions included in the Roman Empire can bear — 
arc so in accordance with his will, that none of their 
subjects, especially of their Christian . subjects, after this 
explicit declaration by an Apostle, can rebel against them 
without disobeying God. 

The conclusion follows irresistibly from the premises, 
"Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the 
ordinance of God." There is much appropriateness and 
beauty in the pliraseology here. The existing Roman 
magistrates, from the Emperor to the JEdile, have been 
(raaffo ft.no t) arranged, put into order "under God." Who- 
soever, then, however high be his place in the church, or 
however distinguished by miraculous gifts, by disobeying 
the commands of the magistrates (avn-nxaao^ixn), sets himself, 
in hostile array against these magistrates, marshalled as it 
were by God, (chOwm*) resists, — withstands, — opposes ( T *» 
harayn) the arrangement of God.f He incurs not only the 
guilt of disturbing a useful human .arrangement — but of 
opposing a divine arrangement, which has all the force of 

* Vide Doddridge in loco. 

t To illustrate, to a mere English reader, the peculiarity of dic- 
tion arising from the relation of the Greek words raw/mot and 
*vTiT<x<r<ro/u,ivof, I had, in the first edition, represented the words as 
bearing a relation to each other, similar to that of "put in order," and 
' * put out of order " — ' ' arrange " and ' ' disarrange, " in English. "With 
that eagerness which generally characterizes second-rate scholars to 
find an antagonist at fault in matters of grammar, the critic already 
referred to,* charges me with not knowing the true meaning of the 
word <xv0i<rrr>xi ; and, with an excess of rashness or a defect of 
candour not often exemplified, represents me as applying the remark 
made on that word, to the interpretation of the word ayflitrnwy. In 
this edition I have so varied my illustration as to Xsnii^ wx\, tq^ Vta, 
* Carson's Kevlew, pp. 60 , W , 
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an express statute, especially on those to whom an inspired 
Apostle has just declared, in the most explicit terms, that 
the existing Roman authorities are set in order by, or under 
God. This is the first and strongest enforcement of the 
duty of civil obedience. Disobedience is not only a civil 
crime, but a moral delinquency — it is not only a breach of 
the laws of men, but of the laws of God, It exposes not 
only to the displeasure of men, "who can kill the body," 
but can do no more ; but to the displeasure of " God, who, 
after he has killed the body, can cast both soul and body 
into hell fire." 

A second powerful enforcement of the duty of civil obedi- 
ence is brought forward in the second clause of the second 
verse, and illustrated in the third and fourth verses, " And 
they that resist shall receive to themselves damnation." 
There is but one opinion among qualified judges as to the 
impropriety of the translation of the last word in this clause. 
The word (xpt/**) means judgment. It often signifies an un- 
favourable judgment, and by a common figure of speech 
comes to be used for punishment. Of this use of the word 
many instances occur in Scripture.* It is difficult to free 
our courtly translators from the suspicion that they used the 
strongest word the language contains — a word which was 
even then, though not so exclusively as now, applied to 
express the final state of the hopelessly wretched in hell, — » 
to please that weak and wicked king, to whom, under the 
title of " the Most High and Mighty Prince," they dedicated 
their labours, and who is recorded to have expressed his in- 
dignation in a very remarkable way against a fampus German 
divine, for the freedom of speech which he had used in in- 

without the possiblity of seeming even to a prejudiced critic to misin- 
terpret the first word, and by inserting the second with that connected 
with it in regimen, where every attentive reader must have seen that 
they were referred to, have exposed the utter injustice of the second 
charge. The word ay0«or»x«y was not inserted, because flaa ^«s\srcv& 
remark had no bearing on its exegesis. 
* Bom. in. 8; I Cor. xi. 29 ; Gal. v, 10, 
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terpreting this chapter. This is not a solitary instance in 
which our excellent translation is less excellent than it might 
have been, than it would have been, but for this cause. 
The version would have been objectionable in any circum- 
stances, but it is much more so if, as we apprehend to be the 
case, the Apostle be referring to the punishment inflicted by 
the Roman magistrate; or if to punishment inflicted by 
God, to the punishment inflicted by the Roman magistrate 
as his " minister to execute punishment on him that doeth 
evil." 

I have already, in my preliminary remarks, observed, that 
by many — by most interpreters, this clause is connected with 
that immediately preceding it, and the third verse is consi- 
dered as the statement of a new reason for obedience, 
derived from the design and operation, either of well-consti- 
tuted civil government, or of the Roman government. Had 
the second verse not been immediately followed by the third, 
this mode of division would probably have been the right 
one ; but when we consider that the Apostle in summing up 
his argument, represents it as consisting not of three, but of 
two parts — an appeal to conscience, and an appeal to fear ; 
when we find the statement before us immediately followed 
by another statement, which is just an illustration or proof 
of this ; when we find this statement introduced by a con- 
necting particle, yapjfor, the proper and ordinary force of 
which is that what follows is a reason for, or a proof of that 
which goes before ; and when we find this particle repeatedly 
in this very paragraph used in this way, I apprehend there 
can be no reasonable doubt, that our interpretation exhibits 
the true logical construction of this passage. 

We proceed, then, to its illustration on this hypothesis. 
" "And they that resist shall receive to themselves punish- 
ment," — or, "on the other hand, they that resist shall 
receive to themselves punishment." Not only will they 
offend God ; and draw on themselves his vengeance, but 
violating the laws, they will bring down upon themselves 
\ their penalty. The illustration or prooi o£ i\a& fr&nrc*.* to\& 
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is substantially, The Roman government is a strong and 
active one — the only way to avoid its vengeance, is to obey 
its laws. " For rulers are not a terror to good works, but to 
the evil : wilt thou then not be afraid of the power ? do that 
which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the same. For 
he is the minister of God to thee for good ; but if thou do 
that which is evil, be afraid, for he beareth not the sword in 
vain : for he is the minister of God, a revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doth evil." 

These words have very commonly been interpreted of 
rulers generally. What they state is true of all civil rulers 
acting in accordance with their office, but it is obvious that 
the direct primary reference is to the Roman rulers, " the 
higher powers," "the powers that be." The appellation 
& apxoms, occurring at the beginning of a discussion, might 
mean, probably would mean, rulers generally. In the midst 
of a discussion about rulers, it naturally refers to the rulers 
spoken of, and it would require very strong evidence to make 
us believe that it could refer to anything else. Besides, as 
we have already shown, the Apostle is not delivering a dis- 
course on civil government ; he is stating and enforcing the 
duties of those to whom he is writing, to their governors. 
" He is a minister to thee for good : if thou do that which is 
evil, be afraid. Ye must needs be subject. If you break 
the laws, you may lay your account with being punished ; 
for the Roman magistrates are a terror to evil workers, and 
will punish those who break the laws ; and in doing so, they 
will be but the ministers of the righteous judgment of God." 
With this sentiment he mixes up another and a closely-con- 
nected one, " The only way in which you can expect to live 
safely under such a government as the Roman, is by quietly 
submitting to the laws. 'The rulers are not a terror to 
good works, but to the evil.' " 

To be " a terror not to good works but to the evil," is just 
to be a reasonable object of alarm, not to those who practise 
good works, but to those who practise evW <woi&&. T Yfce, 
"good works," the doers of which had no cavxsfc \o\>fc s&» VJV 
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of the Roman magistrates, must obviously be confined to 
that class of good works which, in the estimation both of the 
Apostle and of the magistrates, deserved that appellation. 
The term is plainly not to be understood in the unlimited 
way in which it is used, when the Apostle exhorts Titus to 
bring frequently before the minds of his hearers the grand 
peculiarities of Christian doctrine, (*»«) "in order that 
they which have believed in God might be careful to 
maintain good works ;" * or when he prays that the God of 
peace may make the Hebrew Christians " perfect in every 
good work, to do his will." f It clearly refers to the great 
body of those actions required by the Roman laws, which, as 
in the case of the laws of every civil government, were good 
— actions necessary to the order and peace of society. There 
can be no doubt, that though at this period the imperial 
power had not yet sanctioned the persecution of Christianity, 
the great majority of the Roman magistrates were hostile to 
that religion. Some of them were infidels as to the popular 
faith, but not on that account more favourable to Christianity; ■ 
others were bigoted and superstitious polytheists and 
idolaters ; all of them regarded with dislike and contempt 
those who denied and disregarded the licita religio^ the 
established religion of the empire, and who condemned 
every creed and mode of worship but their own as false 
and fatal. But the laws of the empire were favourable, 
like the laws of all civilized states, to the peaceable 
subject, and armed with penalties against the disobedient 
and rebellious. 

Indeed, the restriction of the meaning of the phrase in the 
way proposed is equally necessary to make it accord with 
the truth of the fact, and with the argument of the Apostle 
— with the truth of the fact, for already clear enough inti- 
mation had been given that the Roman government was 
likely to be a terror to Christians, in doing the good works ( 
of their Christian profession, and not a terror to those who 

* Titus Hi. 8. \ ^V>- *™.. ^ * 
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were disposed to persecute them for doing these good works , 
— with the Apostle's argument, which is, " They who resist 
shall receive punishment, for the rulers are a terror not to 
good works, but to the evil," — thus identifying the evil 
works with resistance, and the good works with obedience 
or non-resistance. This, then, is the Apostle's statement. 
The Roman magistrates, in the administration of their office, 
are a reasonable source of alarm, not to those who obey 
the law, which, generally speaking, is not only in their 
estimation, but in reality, a good thing, — but to those who 
disturb the peace by resisting the law, which, generally 
speaking, is not only in their estimation, but in reality, a 
bad thing. 

Without this limitation, it is impossible to suppose that 
the Apostle (who, judging from the signs of the times, as 
well as under the guidance of a prophetic spirit, well knew 
that Christians, for rejecting idolatry and renouncing its 
polluted feasts, and worshipping the true God according to 
his appointment, and teaching the truth to others — all good 
things — very good things, would be punished by the Roman 
magistrates, while they who persecuted the unoffending 
Christians to the death with the greatest injustice and cruelty 
— certainly a very bad thing — would be applauded and re- 
warded by them) should have made the statement that these 
"rulers were a terror not to good works, but to the evil," 
while, with the limitations referred to, the statement is quite 
accordant with fact, and just the statement the Apostle's 
object required. Under the Roman government, as indeed 
under every order of things which can be called civil govern- 
ment, the quiet orderly citizen was safe, while the lawless 
and disobedient was exposed to danger. 

The Apostle proceeds to apply this statement to the object 
in view, the enforcing obedience to the Roman government 
on those to whom he was writing. " Wilt thou then not be 
afraid of the power ? do that which is good, and thou, shall 
have praise of the same. ' ' Would you ma\i to ^Nfc %^sva^ vcl 
the possession of property and life, under t\ie ^otosccl ^sseir 
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ment ? " do that which is good," — be a peaceable subject. 
This is the only way of escaping the danger which so for- 
midable a power threatens to all who oppose it. He inti- 
mates that by taking this course they might even "have 
praise" from "the power." The meaning of the word 
"praise" here, may be learned from the parallel passage in 
the first Epistle of Peter, where inferior magistrates are re- 
presented as "sent" by the king or emperor "for the 
punishment of evil doers, and for the praise of them that do 
well."* It plainly denotes that protection and encourage- 
ment which, as Bishop Sherlock justly remarks, "are the 
only proper rewards which good subjects can expect from 
their governors." f 

This statement as to the Roman government protecting 
Christians if they peaceably obeyed the laws, is confirmed by 
the declaration, that the Roman government was not only, 
as he had already stated, — the ordinance of God to them, 
but also "a minister of God" to them "for good." The 
security which they possessed as to life and property under 
the Roman government, when compared with the danger as 
to both which exists in a state of anarchy, was a great bless- 
ing. Of that, as of every blessing, God was the author, and 
the Roman magistrate was his minister. I think it not un- 
likely that the Apostle had a particular reference to the feet, 
— that till persecution commenced, the Roman magistrates, 
however they might despise and disapprove of the Christians, 
were, in preserving the public peace, their protectors against 
the Jewish assassin and the Pagan mob. But for a regular 
government, the primitive Christians would have been torn 
to pieces as by wild beasts. 

The Apostle very probably had before his mind the in- 

* 1 Peter ii. 14. 

t " Sherlock's Discourses, " vol. ill. p. 314, 12mo. Edin. 1774. Some 
very good remarks on the impossibility of rewards, properly so called, 
being a sanction of civil government, are to "be fo\m& in. Warhurton's 
'ftiance, pp. 21-26. 
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stances in which " the power," the Roman magistrate, had 
been the " minister of God" to himself " for good." It was 
a Roman magistrate, Gallio, who refused even to enter on 
the consideration of a charge against him by the Jews at 
Corinth, when he understood that it referred not to "a 
matter of wrong or wicked lewdness," but to what he called 
" a question of words, and names, and of the law." It was 
an authority under the Roman government which did him a 
similar favour at, Ephesus. It was a Roman military magis- 
trate who rescued him from the fury of the populace, and 
secured him from the feller purpose of sworn conspirators at 
Jerusalem. It was a Roman governor who, however im- 
perfectly he performed his duty to him, preserved him from 
the murderous designs of his countrymen, and protected 
him in the important right of appeal.* From his own ex- 
perience he could say, " The power is a minister of God " 
to Christians "for good;" and, following his example of 
peaceable submission to the laws, the Christians of Rome 
might expect to meet with similar "rewards" for their 
" good work." 

On the other hand, if they, by conspiracy and revolt, dis- 
turbed the public peace, they might lay their account with 
punishment ; and if they met with it, it would be no more 
than they deserved. " But if thou do that which is evil, be 
afraid ; for he beareth not the sword in vain." " That which 
is evil" must be understood with similar limitations as the 
phrase contrasted with it. The Christians might do many 
things that were evil, without at all exciting the displeasure 
of the Roman magistrates ; aye, to do what was in the highest 
degree evil — to return to idolatry, was the readiest way to 
obtain praise of many of them. But if the Roman Christians, 
by being disobedient subjects, did that which was, in the 
estimation of both the Apostle and the Roman magistrates, 
" evil," they have good cause to be afraid. Punishment, 
severe and certain and sudden, was likely to oyertaka \!&fem. 

* ActaxviiL 14; xix. 35 ; xxi. 31 ; xxiiL 1&-2& ', xxn. fOKvnv. 
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" JETc," the Roman magistrate, " beareth the sword," and " he 
beareth" it " not in vain." The Roman emperor, and some 
of the subordinate magistrates, wore a small sword or dagger, 
pugiOi as a part of their official dress ;* an emblem of their 
having the power of taking away life. The Apostle's state- 
ment is, the Roman magistrate has the power to take away 
life, and is not slack to use it. The Roman government is a 
powerful and active government. 

In the following words the Apostle states that, in his 
estimation, as a divinely inspired messenger, the exercise of 
the power to punish, of which the Roman magistrates were 
possessed, in the case of those Christians who should " resist 
the power" and do " that which was evil," in plotting or re- 
belling against the government, was a worthy exercise of 
it ; and that, in thus employing it, he was equally God's 
minister as in protecting the peaceable and orderly. " He 
is the minister of God, u revenger to execute wrath upon 
him that doeth evil." The word translated " wrath," (opy*,) 
properly signifying violent commotion of mind — as anger, is 
frequently in the New Testament, and obviously here, used 
to signify punishment, the effect of such mental cxcitement.f 
One of the most judicious of the Fathers says, " He calls 
punishment wrath*" J The clause would more completely 
answer to that which it is obviously antithetic, by a slight 
transposition, and supplying one word from the former clause. 
" He is a minister of God to thee for punishment, an avenger 
of him that doeth evil." As in the former case, they would 
enjoy security — this would come from God, and in conferring 
it the Roman magistrate woidd be his minister ; so in this 
case, they would be punished — this punishment would 
indeed be from God, and in inflicting it the Roman magis- 
trate would be his minister. 

This was stating the sentiment in the way most fitted 

* Suetoii. in Vitellio xv* Galba. xi'. Tacit. Hist. iii. 68. AureL Vict. 
de Caesar, xiii. 
f JRom. iv. 15; ii. 8 ; iii. 5 ; v. 9. % TtoH&awN.. 
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to give it weight with those to whom it was addressed. 
Their scruples about obedience were grounded on the Roman 
magistrates not being " of God." Now, says the Apostle, 
they are " of God :" and instead of your securing his appro- 
bation by resisting them, it is He who will punish you by 
their instrumentality. Such is the force of the second 
argument. They who resist the Roman government, shall 
receive to themselves punishment. That government which, 
in protecting the peaceable, is a minister of God for good — 
is armed with the power of punishing the disorderly and 
rebellious, and is supposed to use it ; and should it ever, in 
the case of any of you, be exercised on account of conspiracy 
or rebellion, it will be properly exercised : you will meet 
with but what you deserve, and the Roman magistrate will 
only inflict on you a part of that punishment which the 
Supreme Ruler accounts your due. 

" The conclusion of the whole matter ,, is to be found in 
the sixth verse : " Wherefore ye must needs be subject, not 
only for wrath, but for conscience* sake*"* It is necessary, 
the Apostles state, that they should be subject — *. e. plainly 
to " the higher powers — the powers that be — the power — 
the rulers," — in one word, the Roman government in all its 
functionaries ; and it is necessary that they be subject on two 
accounts, — on account of " wrath" — of the punishment, the 
merited punishment, which an opposite mode of conduct was 
sure to bring upon them ; and not only on this account, but 
for a higher reason — on account of conscience, from a regard 
to the divine authority interposed in this matter, not merely 
in the evidence that forces itself on every thinking mind that 
civil government is in accordance with the divine will, but 

* These words are well interpreted in the Saxon confession. "Ma- 
gistrate politico subditi debent obedientiam, sicut Paulus inquit, 'non 
solum propter iram,' id est, metu poena* corporalis, qua adficiuntur 
contumaces ab ipsis magistratibus, ' sed etiam propter eonscientiain,' 
id est, contumacia est peccatum offendens Beam «& 9NC&&&& wsql- 
scientiam a Deo. "—Corpus et Syntagma Con/cssiomtm, ^*xa v^« ^% 
4to. Gen. 1654. 
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also in the clear, and, but for the glosses of interpreters of 
subsequent times, we should have said, the unobscurable 
revelation of his will, by an inspired Apostle, in the plainest 
and most unambiguous language, assuring them that the 
Roman government was to them a divine appointment. 

Such is the meaning — such, so far as I have been able to 
discover it, is the whole meaning of this much controverted 
passage. It is a strong assertion and enforcement of the 
duty of civil obedience on the Christian Romans. The 
whole passage is an answer to the question, Are Christians 
subject to the authority of a government administered by 
heathens ? And the answer is a very strong affirmative. 

There is another question of kindred character and similar 
importance — Were there any limits to this obedience which 
was due to the Roman government, and if so, what were 
they? to which this passage is not intended to give an 
answer, on which indeed it gives little information, except 
that the obligation would appear to be very extensive ; and 
it seems intimated, that it was only in doing what was 
" good," both in the Apostle's estimation and that of the 
Roman goverment, that they were to seek to avoid its wrath 
and secure its praise. The question, however, was obviously 
a very important one ; and the primitive Christians were by 
no means destitute of the means of satisfactorily resolving it. 

It need scarcely be remarked, that the circumstance that a 
law whether divine or human is expressed in unlimited terms, 
does not by any means infer that it admits of no exception : 
nor is at all necessary that, where there are exceptions, these 
exceptions should be all, or indeed any of them, specifically 
mentioned.* In reference to scriptural injunctions, there are 
clearly stated in the inspired volume general principles of 

* "It is a rule owned by all that— every general rule in any place, 
is to l)e limited by an exception unto it in any one [other] place what- 
ever; and there is scarce any general rule, but adraitteth of an excep- 
tion." — Oicen on Marrying after Divorce — Collection of Sermons, &c. 9 
p. 574, folio. Lond. 1721. Vide Dr. CarcipWYs \Ww3fa*.\to?L <tf tliis 
sentiment, Note xxiv. 
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truth and justice, in a consistency with which all particular 4 
precepts must be interpreted ; so that we are warranted to 
say of any particular precept, however clearly proved to be 
a divine one, that any meaning which can be brought out 
of it, which contradicts these principles, cannot be the true 
meaning. For example, there is a precept in the Jewish law, 
which, at first sight, seems not merely to authorize, but to 
require human sacrifices.* The passage admits of satis- 
factory explanation ; but though it did not, the great prin- 
ciples with regard to the divine character and will, so clearly 
stated in Scripture, would warrant us to say, that any mean- 
ing which sanctions human sacrifice cannot be the true mean- 
ing. There may be cases in Scripture where the only way 
of fixing the limits of a precept, expressed without exception, 
yet obviously intended not to be universal, is by appealing to 
such principles — which is indeed just one way of making 
Scripture its own interpreter ; but in the great majority of 
cases of the kind, we have either exceptions specified in other 
parts of Scripture, or we have the example of those whose 
conduct is either law, or the undoubted explication of law. 
These principles, the soundness of which is universally 
admitted among intelligent interpreters, of either divine or 
human law, I have thought it right to state, as we shall 
probably have occasion in the sequel more than once to refer 
to them. 

To the question, Were there limits beyond which the 
Roman Christians were not merely not bound, but not per- 
mitted to obey the Roman magistrates — in other words, Is 
this precept, though unlimited in its language, to be under- 1 
stood with exceptions ? I apprehend that so far as active obe-* 
dience is concerned, no man will now dare to give a nega- 
tive answer. Considering that question as settled, I go on to 
inquire, What were the limits of the Roman Christians' 
active obedience to the Roman magistrates ? What are the 
exceptions with which the unlimited precept must have been 
understood by them ? 

* Levit» xxvii. 28, 29. 

\> 
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The first set of exceptions is marked by a clear and broad 
line. It includes all acts required, or which might be 
required, by the Roman government, inconsistent with the 
divine law. In this case, the primitive Christians were not 
only not bound to obey, but they were bound not to obey. 
It has been justly remarked, that " whether we should obey 
God rather than man, can never be seriously made a question 
by common sense, any more than by piety." * The relation 
which subsists between man and God is earlier and closer 
and more permanent than that which can exist between 
subjects and magistrates. When the claims of the latter 
clash with those of the former, there can be no doubt which 
must give way. As Hall has finely expressed it, " The two 
obligations are not equipollent — the former is essential, in- 
variable, and paramount to every other."! 

On this principle the Apostles themselves acted. When 



* D wight. — " The authority of kings over our outward man is not 
so absolute but that it suffers a great restraint. It must stretch no 
farther than the prince of our inward man pleases ; for if secular princes 
stretch out the skirts of their authority to command ought by which 
our souls are prejudiced," " the King of souls hath in this case given 
us a higher command, that we rather obey God than men." — Hales* (of 
Eton) Works, vol. ii. p. 302. Glasgow, 1765. 

+ The truth on.this subject has seldom been more clearly and forcibly 
spoken than in a little book, entitled " Vindicice contra Tyrannos: sive 
de principis in pqpulum, populique in principem, legitima potestate" 
published in 1579, under the assumed name of Stephanies Junius Brutus 
Celta, purporting to be printed at Edinburgh, but bearing strong in- 
ternal marks of having proceeded from some French or Swiss press. 
The first question discussed is, "An subditi teneantur aut debeant 
principibus obedire, si quid contra legem Dei imperent ? " The opening 
of the reply is very admirable, " Videbitur fortasse prima fronte hsec 
quaestio plane otiosa et inutilis, qua nempe Christianorum axioma 
certissimum, tot scriptune sacrse testimoniis, tot seculorum exemplis, 
tot piorum Martyrum rogis comprobatum, quasi etiam nunc contro- 
versum in dubium vocari videatur. Unde etenim, dices, tot tantaeque 
piorum terumnse, nisi ex una hac causa, quod Deo simpliciter et 
absolute, regibus quatenus adversus legem Dei nil imperent, obtem- 
perandum esse perpetuo judicarint ? Quoiaum. veto ^w^^*\.<&qtqs$i 
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the Jewish magistrates " commanded " Peter and John " not 
to speak at all, nor teach in the name of Jesus," their unhesi- 
tating answer was, " Whether it be right in the sight of God 
to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye." And 
accordingly they took the first opportunity of doing what the 
magistrate had prohibited them from doing.* On an after 
occasion, when called to account by the Sanhedrim for their 
disobedience, " Peter and the rest of the Apostles answered 
and said, We ought to obey God rather than men/'f 

The primitive Christians trod in the steps of their inspired 
leaders. When they were commanded to enter heathen 
temples — to burn incense on heathen altars — they respect- 
fully, but obstinately refused. They had not learned to 
make the nice distinctions which, on an analogous subject, 
some have made, and acted on, in later times. They did not 



responsum, 'Deo magis, quam hominibus parendum esse?' Deinde, 
cum sola unius Dei voluntas perpetuo justa sit, ceterofum injusta sub- 
inde esse possit ; quis ambigat, quin illi uni absque ulla exceptione, 
his cum aliqua semper exceptione parendum sit * * * * Docent 
sacra literse, Deum suapte auctoritate regnare, reges quasi precaria : 
Deum per se, Reges per Deum : Deum jurisdictione sua uti, Reges 
delegata tantum. Sequitur itaque, Dei immensam esse jurisdictionem, 
Regum dimensam : Dei infinitam potentiam, Regum prsefinitam : Dei 
regnum nullis limitibus circumscriptum esse, Regum contra certis 
regionibus regi certis cancellis terminari," pp. 1, 2, 5, 6. The remark- 
able little book from which this citation is made, and which has much 
in common with our countryman Buchanan's admirable "Opusculum," 
" De Jure Regni apud Scotos" has been ascribed to a great variety of 
authors, some of them of very great name, and it would not dishonour 
the greatest of these names. It has been ascribed to Philip de Mornay, 
the Knight of Plessais — to Francis Hottoman, whom Milton styles "et 
Gallus, et jurisconsultus, et vir doctissimus " — to Hubert Languet, Sir 
Philip Sidney's correspondent — to Theodore Beza — to Isaac Casaubon, 
tov iraw — and, in fine, to John Crell, one of the most learned of the 
early Spcinians. — Vide Thomce Ruddimanni prcefat. ad Buchanani 
Opera. Folio Ed. 1715. The ascription of this book to these distin- 
guished men shows, that in the judgment of their cotea^tmea^ ^fc^ 
were considered as holding substantially the opinions m&m\&\Tia$L\ft.SX. 
* Actsiv. 18, 19. -V KcteN. <*&. 
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say, there is nothing either moral or immoral in walking in 
a particular direction — in going into any house — in taking 
in the hand a portion of any substance, and casting it into a 
fire kindled on any place. These are indifferent actions ; 
the civil authority commands them, — why should I not obey 
it? But like single-minded, simple-hearted men as they 
were, they said — That house is a temple dedicated to the 
honour of a usurper of Jehovah's prerogative— that fire 
burns on the altar of a demon — and to cast incense on it, is 
understood to be worship, and it is only because it is under- 
stood to be worship that it is required of us : we will die 
sooner than comply with the imperial mandate. And in 
thousands, and in tens of thousands, they did die. 

Another class of exceptions from the apparently unlimited 
command of obedience to the Roman magistrate, here im- 
posed on the Roman Christians, includes in it illegal com* 
mands and exactions. When compliance with these did not 
imply sin on the part of him who yielded it, he was not 
morally bound not to obey or submit, but neither was he 
morally bound to obey or submit. It became a question, not 
directly of conscience, but of expediency, — though indirectly, 
like almost all questions of expediency, it might become a 
question of conscience. The principle is a general one, and 
as applicable to the primitive Christians as to any other class 
of persons. " Subjects are not bound to obey the commands 
of magistrates when they are not warranted by law. The 
law creates magistrates, and defines all their powers and 
rights: whenever they require that which is not warran- 
ted by law, they cease to act as magistrates, and return 
to the character of mere citizens. In this character they 
plainly have no authority over their fellow-citizens. It 
is not the man, but the magistrate, whom God commands to 
obey."* 

When illegal demands were made on the Apostle Paul 
himself, he did not tamely submit to them. When the 

* "Dwight's Theology," vol. iv. p. U7. l/mfiuASfia* 
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chief captain, a Roman military authority, had given order* 
to have Paul scourged, instead of immediately baring his 
back, he, with the dignity of a free man, pleaded his rights; 
" Is it lawful for you," he said, " to scourge a man that is a' 
Roman, and uncondemned ?"* When Ananias, the high* 
priest, commanded him to be smitten on the mouth, did he 
silently endure the opprobrious and illegal injury ? " God 
shall smite thee," said he, " thou whited wall ; for eittest 
thou there to judge according to the law, and commandest 
me to be smitten contrary to the law ?" f When the inagis« 
trates of Fhilippi had commanded Paul and Silas to "be 
beaten with many stripes, and cast into prison," and, satisfied 
with their illegal infliction, sent next day to the jailor to set 
them at liberty, instead of thankfully receiving his liberation 
as a boon, or even quietly complying with a request of his 
superiors, he showed his abhorrence of illegal violence, by 
nobly exclaiming, "They have beaten us openly uncon- 
demned, being Romans, and have cast us into prison, and 
now do they thrust us out privily f nay verily ; but let them 
come themselves and fetch us out." J 

There is yet a third class of exceptions from the general 
law of obedience to the Roman government, imposed on the 
primitive Christians. It includes all cases in which the 
magistrates, though not acting illegally, »\ e, in direct oppo- 
sition to the law, went beyond the limits of civil authority, 
and interfered in matters that no way pertained to them. 
The most remarkable instance of this is to be found in their 
interference with religious concerns. Few will deny that 
the heathen Roman government had nothing to do with the 
religious opinions and usages of the Christians, except so far 
as these might interfere with the peace or good order of civil 
society. On this ground, as well as on the higher ground 
that all compliance with such interference was inconsistent 
with their duty to their Divine Master, they were warranted 

* Actsxxii. 25. ^ tataTX&uV 

t Actexvi, 35. 
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to disregard all the religious legislation of their Roman rulers, 
and all the sentences founded on that legislation. The 
Government of Rome, like all civil governments, had for its 
province the administration of men's civil affairs — the ad- 
vancement of their civil interests. That was its appropriate 
province, and beyond that it had no legitimate power. If 
the inquiry be made, who was to judge respecting these 
limitations ? the answer is a very obvious one — every Chris- 
tian for himself; and he must take the consequences which 
flow from his decision. Such, I apprehend, are the limits 
within which the command, which is the subject of consider- 
ation, was obligatory on those to whom it was originally 
addressed. 

There is but one question more that must be put and 
answered, in order to a full view of the duty of the Roman 
Christians in reference to the Roman government. When 
duty, or when expediency dictated to Christians not to com- 
ply with the commands of magistrates, what were they to do 
then ? Were they quietly to submit to the punishment the 
magistrate chose to inflict, or were they authorized to com- 
bine together, and endeavour to subvert the government? 
To this question there can, I apprehend, be but one answer 
given. They were bound to submit, allowing no proper 
opportunity to pass, however, of showing that they considered 
themselves illegally treated, if they were illegally treated — 
that they considered themselves unjustly treated, when they 
were unjustly treated. 

The uniform conduct of the primitive Christians makes it 
evident that they thus understood the apostolic injunction. 
Their obligation to act in this manner, however, seems to 
me not to have originated in the general command to be 
subject to civil government ; but conjointly, in the express 
declaration made to them by an inspired Apostle, that the 
Roman government, whatever were its defects and faults, 
was yet God's ordinance to them, and that they could not 
resist — could not take any measures to disarrange that sys- 
tem, without violating his law and incurring \n& fo^teasvafc-, 
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and in the circumstances in which they were placed, as a 
small body, many of them foreigners, possessed of no consti- 
tutional influence in the government, which was administered 
by heathens. Either of these would have made it their duty 
to submit to whatever the government might inflict, rather 
than to do anything tending to conspiracy or rebellion. The 
law to them was clear and explicit ; and had it not been so, 
it is plain that any attempt to act otherwise than it dictated, 
would have brought sudden destruction on themselves and 
their brethren, and placed most powerful barriers in the way 
of the propagation of their most holy faith. x It must not, 
however, be supposed that Jesus Christ, by his Apostle, 
deprived those Christian Romans of privileges which belonged 
to them as members of civil society. He only, in the ex- 
press oommand of his inspired messenger, pointed out to 
them the precise path which, in their circumstances, an en- 
lightened regard to their rights and duties, as members 
of civil society, would have urged them to pursue. — I 
have thus finished the answer to the question. What were 
these things to them to whom they were originally delivered? 
Our attention must now be turned to a question, if pos- 
sible, of deeper interest and importance : " What are these 
things to us and to Christians generally, in every country 
and in every age ?" That we have a concern in them there 
can be no doubt. "All Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness."* What the Apostle says 
of the Old Testament Scriptures, in reference to the primitive 
Christians, is equally applicable to the whole contents of the 
completed book of God, to us and to all who shall come 
after us : " Whatsoever things were written aforetime, were 
written for our learning. ,, f It is an important part of the 
duty of " the man of God," to show how particular parts of 
inspired Scripture conduce to " doctrine, and reproof, and 
correction, and instruction in righteousness," — how " the 

* 2 Tim. iii. 16. \ "&onu *s„ ^ 
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things which were written aforetime" are fitted "for our 
learning," 

In the discharge of this most responsible function of my 
office, I am now about to engage. The principles that are 
here laid down have the same claim on our belief, and the 
precepts promulgated, the same claim on our obedience, 
as they had on the belief and obedience of the Christian 
Romans, except so far as it can be made out satisfactorily 
that the precepts must be modified, in their application to 
us, by a consideration of the pecular circumstances in which 
they were, and we are, placed, as statements made with re- 
gard to the duty of " servants under the yoke," must be 
modified if applied to servants who are by civil privilege, as 
well a* natural right, as free as their masters. It ought to be 
a matter of as firm faith to us as to the Roman Christians, — 
f * that there is no power but of God," — that " the powers 
that were" when the Apostle wrote "were ordained of 
God,"*— that the Roman government was what it is here re- 
presented to be, and had the rights which are here ascribed 
to it, and that to that government Christians who lived 
under it were bound to be subject, both for " wrath and for 
conscience ' sake." This is the doctrine of the passage, and 
we ought to hold it as one of the things " most surely be- 
lieved among us." 

With regard to practical instruction, it obviously teaches 
us, that Christians, in all countries and ages, should respect 
and obey the civil government under which they live, — that 
a Christian who follows a course which tends to anarchy, 
acts a wicked as well as an inconsistent and foolish part — 
that no Christian is warranted to disturb a settled civil 
government, because it is not, in its form and administra- 
tion, so good as he could desire it — that, for example, the 
Briton who glories in the mixed government of his country, 
must not, on going to America, conspire or rebel against its 
republican institutions — that the American, who is at least 
equally proud of what he counts the pre-eminent freedom of 
the constitution of his country, must not, on fco\osas» \a 
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Britain, either secretly or openly, seek to subvert its govern- 
ment — that neither of them going to Turkey or to China, 
should act the part of a ringleader or promoter of sedition — 
and that all Christians, placed in the same circumstances in 
reference to the government under which they live, as the 
primitive Christians were in reference to the Roman govern- 
ment, are bound to act not only on the same general 
principle, but in precisely the same way. A Christian 
individual, or a body of Christians, living under a Pagan or 
Mohammedan government, are bound to obey those govern- 
ments as far as their enlightened consciences will permit. 
They are quietly to submit to such' sufferings as the govern- 
ment may inflict on them, for their non-compliance with 
what they account sin ; and they are to do nothing to un-* 
settle the government, except by the dissemination of the 
doctrines and laws of Christ, which, sooner or later will, by 
their moral power, either improve or destroy all the secular 
governments on the face of the earth. 

This, I think, is nearly the amount of the practical in- 
struction, of a general kind, which the passage furnishes. 
It naturally enough indeed suggests the thought, along with 
an irresistible sense of its justice, — if the Roman Christians 
were called on to yield cheerful obedience to an arbitrary 
government, at the head of which was a Claudius or a Nero, 
with what thankful readiness should we perform our duties 
to a civil government, which, though not perfect, has within 
itself the means of indefinite improvement, and which, even 
in its present state, certainly answers the ends of civil 
government in a degree in which they have very seldom 
been realized ! 

But very readily admitting all this, we must still hold 
that this passage does not directly teach the divine ordination 
of any particular existing civil government. It teaches us, in- 
deed, that civil government in general is of divine appoint- 
ment, in the sense in which that expression has beei\ «*.- 
plained; but as to any particular government "Vreai^ ^o&^ 
ordinance to an y particular individual or mt\oxi,1iSa&\,\&to\» 
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inferred from a variety of circumstances. The truth on this 
subject cannot be more correctly stated than in the cautious 
words of Dr. Paley : " It is the will of God that the happi- 
ness of human life be promoted. Civil society conduces to 
that end. Civil societies cannot be upholden, unless in each 
the interest of the whole society be binding on every part 
and member of it. So long as the established government 
cannot be resisted or changed without public inconveniency, 
it is the will of God that the established government be 
obeyed."* The Roman Christians were directly informed 
that the Roman government was God's ordinance to them. 
We have not the same means of judging of any particular 
government, whether it is God's ordinance to us. We have 
'sufficient means, however, of ascertaining this point ; and 
when, by their use, we have come to the conclusion, that the 
government under which we liye is so, the obligation to 
obedience rising out of the Apostle's declaration, binds our 
consciences as fast as it did theirs. 

Happily for us, there is no difficulty in coming to a deter- 
mination. Our civil constitution is based on so many just 
principles — is, upon the whole, so well administered — and 
contains such a deep-seated and powerful spring of improve- 
ment, that we can have no reasonable doubt that it is the 
ordinance of God to us ; while, on the other hand, the 
ruling power in this country, supported as it is by the ap- 
probation of the principles on which it is founded by the 
great body of the subjects, is so powerful, that to think of 
resisting it, would not only be highly criminal, but folly 
almost amounting to madness. To this government we owe 
obedience ; and I have no doubt that the voice of God to us, 
in reference to it, is, " Let every soul be subject unto the 
higher powers." 

It is obvious, however, as we have already seen, that the 
obligation to obedience to any human government, even to 
the one expressly declared by an Apostle to be ordained of 

* Paley'a "JkToraI Philosophy," ^Woxks, vo\A.^. «Y». 
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God, has limits. " To pretend," says Bishop Burnet, " that 
we owe our princes obedience without reserve, is profane 
and impious. The laws of God, the King of kings, are 
reserves upon our obedience, to those whose highest dignity 
it is that they are ministers deputed by him. It is a reproach 
to all religion, and indeed a professed throwing it off, to any 
who pretend to be Christians, to contradict this so flatly as 
to assert an obedience to any human authority without 
reserve. The more solemnly and publicly this is done, the 
reproach is the deeper. For it is the open preferring ' the 
creature ' to * the Creator, God blessed for ever.' Subjects 
are only bound to render to princes what is theirs ; that is, 
the rights vested in them by law, custom, and constitution, 
and no more. And if we are only bound to render them 
what is theirs, then if they should demand what is not theirs, 
but is by the most strict possible provision still ours, such as 
the liberty of our persons, the property of our estates, and 
the observance of our laws " (the good Bishop might have 
added, our conscientious convictions, and our immortal 
hopes), " we are certainly not bound to render them these, 
because, in a constitution like ours, no prince can call them 
his. We may preserve them as from robbers, so from all 
illegal and violent invasion. Warrants and commissions in 
such cases, are null and void of themselves."* 

But let us examine a little more closely the extent of the 
limits within which submission to our government or any other 
government is obligatory. The existence of such limits will 
scarcely be denied in so many words in our times. And first, 
then, it is obvious that no civil enactment can ever make void 
the laws of God — can ever make that sin which He makes 
duty, or that duty which He makes sin. " No human sove- 
reign," Richard Baxter says, "hath authority to forbid what 
God commands, nor to command what God forbids ; but their 
laws that are notoriously contrary to the laws of God, are nul- 
lities, and cannot oblige to obedience or punishment. A cotl- 

* "Burnet's Sermon on Matthew xxii. 21 " ^ V^ 
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stable may a thousand times more excusably pretend authority 
against the king, or independent of him, than a king can claim 
authority against God, or independent on him. There is no 
power but from God ; God giveth none against himself. All 
laws or commands of men are null and void of true obliging 
authority, which are against his laws. They are not words 
of authority but of rebellion or usurpation, that command us 
to disobey the God of heaven. To resist such a command is 
not to resist an act of power, but of usurpation. For there 
can be no power without, much less against the fountain of 
all power, the universal Sovereign. It may be, this is the 
meaning of the schoolmen and politicians, that say, * It is no 
law that is unjust, and of Augustine who makes justice essen- 
tial to the commonwealth. , " * 

To illustrate this by example ; — If the government were 
requiring its subjects (as some of its subordinate agents, not 
long ago, did in a foreign country, and unhappily had their 
conduct sanctioned by the commander-in-chief and a majority 
in the House of Commons), to take a part in idolatrous 
worship, they not only are not bound to obey, but they are 
bound to disobey such a command. Should the government 
engage in the prosecution of enterprizes opposed to the law 
of God, and require me directly to support them, I am bound 
to refuse. Should they engage directly in a trade, which 
they too long sanctioned, and send our ships of war as slavers, 
to the coast of Africa, would it be consistent with my duty to 
serve as a sailor aboard one of these ships, or, which as we 
will by and by see comes to the same thing, pay a tax, levied 
avowedly for the purpose of supporting this service? If 
government, in making and executing laws in reference to 
the Church of which Jesus Christ is sole Lord and King, 
usurp His place, can any Christian, taking this view of the 
government's conduct, actively support such an usurpation ? 
And what other view can an enlightened Christian take of 
it ? Is not Jesus Christ the sole King and Head of His 

* Baxter's "Holy Commonwealth," ^. 3l*,*»ft. 
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Church ? Who has right to legislate in her, or about her, 
but Himself? To whom has He delegated the power given 
to Him by the Father ? Can a Christian safely in any way, 
show his approbation of a principle, which is indeed the soul 
of " the Man of Sin " — of a system the very foundation of 
which, is permitting human authority to take the place of 
the authority of Christ — by adding to, and taking from His 
institutions ? 

The second class of limitations to the obligation of civil 
obedience, refers to cases in which the magistrates, of what- 
ever grade, act illegally. Where the illegality is clear and 
obvious, it is plain that the subject is not bound to obey. In 
some cases, though not bound to obey, he may find, on the 
principle that it is our duty, in matters not of absolute obli- 
gation, to do what is upon the whole for the best, that he 
may obey — that he ought to obey — though scarcely in any 
case, without distinctly showing that he is aware of the ille- 
gality, and protesting against it. The man who tamely and 
silently submits to injustice from an inferior magistrate, 
betrays the general cause of good order. He is a bad 
citizen, and not even a good subject. He obeys or submits 
to an inferior power, acting in an unauthorized manner, in 
preference to " the higher powers " of the law. If even the 
first magistrate of this kingdom — God bless and protect the 
Royal Maiden, and shed on her abundantly the healthful 
influence of his Spirit and the saving blessings of his grace, 
as " the dew of her youth " — if even she were doing what 
some of her predecessors have done to their cost, but which 
neither her character nor her principles give us any reason 
to fear she will ever attempt — should Queen Victoria attempt 
to do that by proclamation, or direct warrants, which the 
constitution says ought to be done only by the legislature, 
her subjects would not in such a case be bound to obey her, 
and her best friends, with all their affection for her person, 
and reverence for her office, would be the first to declare 
that they would not 

The third class of limitations oi Wis o\&y^£vs^ A ^ 
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obedience, embraces all cases in which the magistrate leaves 
his proper province, and interferes in matters with which, as 
a magistrate, he has nothing to do.* The object and design 

* The original Seottish reformers state the truth on this subject very 
accurately, in "the Confession of Faith," drawn up and laid before 
Parliament in 1560. "Sik as resist the supreme power, doing that 
thing quhilk appcrteinis to his charge, do resist Goddis ordinance," — 
though they show how sadly they misapprehended what appertained to 
the magistrate's charge — by the following statement in the same docu- 
ment, — "mairover to kings, princes, rulers, and magistrates, wee 
affirm that chieflie and most principallie the conservation and purgation 
of the religion apperteine ; so that not onlie are they appointed for 
civil policie, but also for maintenance of the trew religion, and for 
suppressing idolatrie and snperstitioiin whatsoever." — The Confession 
of the Faith and Doctrine, belevit and professU be the Protestants of 
Scotland, chap. xxiv. Dunlop's Collection of Confessions, vol ii pp. 92, 
93. There is a curious mistake in the Latin version of the Scots Con- 
fession of Faith, which appears in the " Corpus et Syntagma Confes- 
sionum," in 4to, printed at Geneva, 1654, the words, "doing that 
thing quhilk apperteinis to his charge," being referred not to the 
magistrate, but to those who resist him, and rendered "usurpantes 
quod ad illius munus pertinet," instead of ''suum exercentem munus. " 
The version in Dunlop's Collection of Confessions, though not literal, 
gives the meaning, "Quicunque magistratui in mora est qui minus 
suum exerceat munus." 

In perfect conformity with the doctrine of the Confession, that in 
resisting the magistrate we resist God's ordinance only when "he is 
doing that thing whilk perteinis to his charge, " we find Erskine of Dun, 
in a letter to the Earl of Mar, asserting, that "when the magistrate 
passes the bounds of his office, and enters within the sanctuary of the 
Lord, meddling with such things as appertain to the ministers of 
religion, the servants of God should withstand and resist, and would be 
unworthy of their character if they sacrificed this duty to the wish of 
conciliating the favour of princes by flattery or acquiescence. " — Ban- 
na tynes Journal, pp. 278 — 293. Such passages as we have just cited 
from the Scots' Confessional and from the good superintendent of 
Angus' letter, are striking illustrations of a fact which must have 
struck every enlightened student of history, especially ecclesiastical 
history, that men sometimes strongly and conscientiously hold a 
^e»eral principle, which, if understood in the full extent of its legiti- 
mate application, would lead them to abandon othex ^sitmci^les, really, 
though not to them apparently inconsistent mtfo. it, &\&^**fa&fafl\g 
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of civil magistracy must be understood, to perceive the force 
and bearing of this remark. Dr. Watts states, that " the 
design .of civil government is to secure the persons, properties 
— the just liberty, and peace of mankind, from the invasions 

different direction to their practical plans and operations. It would be 
an interesting and not unfruitful theme of speculation — what would 
have been* the probable consequences, if the reformers had entertained 
in their full extent, those just views of the spirituality of Christ's king- 
dom, and the complete distinctness of civil and religious authority, of 
which glimpses are occasionally exhibited in their works ? 

It would be difficult to discover in the writings of deep-thinking and 
high-principled men, so many self-contradictory passages as are to be 
found in the symbolical books of the Reformed Churches, under the 
head, "De Magistratu ;" and in none of them do these self-contradic- 
tions stand out in more grotesquely prominent relief than in the 
standards of our national church. We have looked through the most 
of those most interesting documents, the confessions of the Reformed 
Churches, and the view of magistracy in its design and functions most 
consistent with Scripture reason and itself, that we have met with, 
occurs in the Bohemian confession, to which our attention was particu- 
larly called by observing it referred to by Rutherford in his Lex Rex, 
in support of some of the liberal principles asserted in that singular 
work, — "Docetur apud nos, juxta scriptures, quod sublimior potestas 
sen Magistratus secularis, Dei ordinatio sit, ut in its quce politico, et 
temporaria sunt, populus regatur — Sunt autem magistratuum partes ac 
munus, omnibus ex aequo jus dicere, in communem omnium usum, sine 
personarum acceptione, pacem et tranquillitatem publicam tueri et 
procurare. De malis et facinorosis hanc interturbantibus, paenas 
sumere, aliosque omnes ab eorum vi et injuria vindicare. — Quod autem 
attinet ad eas res quae anhnarum fideique et salutis sunt, docent, 
Tantum Dei verbo ejusque ministris audiendum esse ut Christus ipse 
ait * Reddite quae sunt Caesaris Cesari, et quae sunt Dei Deo.' — Si quis 
autem ipsos, ad ea quae in Deum sunt, cum verbo ejus quod in aeternum 
manet, pugnant et reluctantur, cogere velit, apostolorum exemplo, qui 
sic Hierosolymis Magistratui responderunt utendum docent. ' Obedire 
oportet,' inquiunt illi ' Magis Deo quam hominibus.' " — Confessio fidei 
ac religionis Baronum et Nobilium Jtegni Bohemia, 1535. Art. xvi. 
De Potestate Seculari. Corpus et Syntagma Confessionum, <&&, pars ii. 
pp. 199, 200. 4to: Genevae, 1654. The views of these Bohemian 
barons, so much more just than those of almost all the reform&l &s\x&& > 
were perhaps influenced by the circumstance that W&ye tKvgremA \a&^&- 
trate was a bigoted Roman Catholic. The Confession -<«%& YN«cnta&. *^ 
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and injuries of their neighbours." * " The commonwealth," 
says Locke, "seems to me to be a society of men constituted 
only for the procuring, preserving, and advancing their civil 
interests. Civil interests I call life, liberty, health and 
indolency of body, and the possession of outward things, 
such as money, lands, house-furniture, and the like." f In 
perfect conformity with this excellent divine, and this 
accomplished philosophical jurist, Mr. Gib, who so long stood 
at the head of one of the great divisions of the Secession 
Church, states in a very able public document of his com- 
position, that " the public good of outward and common 
order, in all reasonable society, unto the glory of God, is the 
great and only end which those invested with magistracy 
can propose, in a sole respect to that office." % 

When the magistrate prosecutes objects not included in 
the great end of his office, his commands cease to be ob- 
ligatory. Were our government to undertake to provide the 
entire inhabitants of their territories with the necessaries of 
life— were they to insist on regulating the measure in which 
each individual was to be furnished with them — were they 
to do universally what they have sometimes done in particular 
cases, take charge of marriage alliances, and insist on having 
the management of all our domestic concerns, — I believe the 
most loyal among us would soon discover that the magistrate 

Vienna to Ferdinand, King of Bohemia and of the Romans, brother 
of the Emperor Charles V. A righ| view of an object depends 
very much on what the Germans call the stand-point of the mental 
beholder. 

* Watts' " Essay on Civil Tower, in Things Sacred." Works, vol. vi. 
p. 584. Lond. 1811. 

t Locke's "Letter concerning Toleration." Works, vol. ii. p. 244* foL 
Lond. 1751. 

% Gib's "Display," vol. i. p. 311. "The proper office of the civil 

magistrate is to maintain peace, not to support truth ; to defend the 

properties of men, not to take care of their souls ; to protect equally all 

honest citizens of all persuasious, not to set up one religious sect above 

another. "—Prize's Evidences for a Future Period of ImprovehwrU in the 

Mate of Mankind, p. 23. Lond. 1787. 
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had got out of his sphere, and that in this new region he had 
no right to reign over us. 

Few things seem to me to have been more completely and 
satisfactorily proved, than that religion, in all the extent of 
that word, is beyond the sphere of the magistrate's rule. If 
there be things at all that are entirely God's, and not in any 
sense Caesar's, they are the things of religion * Overt 



* The utter incongruity of a civil magistrate, dictating in any manner 
that is religious, is very strikingly exhibited in the following extract, 
from a paper, in The New Theological Repository, with the signature 
Laco, written, I believe, by the late James Watt, M.D., Glasgow, — a 
man of great natural shrewdness and Christian worth. " Should the 
Dey of Algiers dictate the dress, diet, or manners of the subjects of the 
United States of America, his mandates would be treated with deserved 
contempt. "When a potentate of the earth dictates the religious con- 
duct of such members of ' the general assembly of the first-born ' as 
sojourn in his territory, his mandates are equally extraneous, and liable 
to similar contempt. In such cases the Christian ought practically to 
say, ' I am not careful to obey in this matter, I dare not be a servant 
of men. ' Though such mandates should be promulgated by the highest 
earthly authority, and sanctioned on the one side with rewards, and on 
the other with the severest penalties, the Christian ought to act as if no 
such promulgations had been made. Religious obedience is the exercise 
of allegiance to the Majesty of Heaven ; it is the church's chaste duty 
to her own husband. The Christian who admits human authority in 
these matters, is in danger of committing treason against the King of 
kings ; the Church which does so, of committing fornication with the 
kings of the earth. 

"The propriety of disregarding such injunctions, appears most ob- 
vious when the Christian is considered as a member of the church of 
God. In this view he stands connected with ' the general assembly of 
the first-born ' in heaven. His standing before God is on the same 
footing with that of that society ; and in worship both have the same 
objects in view. The Church above and the Church below constitute 
but one communion. Every particular Church below ought to be the 
figure of that above. The exercise and worship of that above is pure, 
without spot ; the exercise and worship of that below ought to resemble 
it. At least as the will of God is done in heaven, it ought to be done 
on earth. This will ought to be not the rule only, but the reason. %\sft 
of every part of worship. In religious conduct, \yo\ita. \tafc CtaxaOcv. \doore* 
and the Church below Are as far above human ttvxthont^ wA s»\gDaaKaR* 
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right way to this future happiness, could be of God's appoint- 
ment : even as no government extending to civil things can 
be said to be of God, any farther than it tends to promote 
the civil peace and welfare." * 

No proof of any such legitimate power in any magistrate 
but the Jewish, can be brought from Scripture, and in his 
case the limits of his power were strictly defined by divine 
law. The experience of every age has proved the unsound- 
ness of the principle, that the magistrate has power in 
religion, by the mischievousness of its effects, No human 
Civil Establishment of Religion ever has existed — or ever can 
exist — without the perpetration of varied and great injustice, 
and where such an Establishment has existed, it has been the 
principal cause, as injustice ever must be, of the insecurity 
of the government with which it was connected. Of such 
an Establishment the compulsory support of its institutions is 
all but a necessary part — but even the civil enactment of a 
creed and form of worship, by the magistrate, desecrates 
religion, and goes far to unsettle and confound the deepest- 
seated and most important moral distinctions. 

If these things are so, does it not follow that if a govern- 
ment choose to act so unscripturally and unwisely, as to form 
and uphold an Ecclesiastical Establishment, its subjects are 
not bound to connect themselves with it — they are not bound 
in any way to support it ? Indeed, if their views on the 
subject be sufficiently enlightened and extended, they will 
perceive with equal clearness that the direct support of an 
Establishment cannot be obligatory, for the magistrate has 
no right to form it, and that it is sinful, inasmuch as it not 
only is a sanction of that which is wrong in the magistrate, 
but a participation in his guilt. 

Such are the limitations under which the obligation of 
civil obedience must be viewed as lying. 

To the question, But who is to judge on these matters ? I 
reply in the words of Dr. Paley in a similar case, " Ever^ 

* "Watts' Works," vol.v\. ^. 1. 
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man for himself,"* Who can judge for him? Few wilU 
now contend for Bishop Parker's " Public Conscience," and 
nobody will become surety for the consequences at the last 
day of my doing what I thought wrong, because another 
with great confidence, but, as appeared tome, little argument, 
pronounced it to be right. Here, as everywhere else, we 
find the great principle of the Bible operating. Man is a 
responsible being. His creed, his religion, his actions, are 
his own, he must answer for them, and therefore it is right 
he should look after them. He ought to be the judge, for 
he must take the consequences of the decision both here and 
hereafter. 

Another important question now naturally presents itself: — 
And what are subjects to do when their governors either 
lay on them commands which cannot be complied with with- 
out sin, or commands which they have no right to lay on 
them: To the first question the answer plainly is, they 
must not obey them. To the second, they may or may not, 
according as they are persuaded that greater good would 
result from their compliance or non-compliance. 

But civil laws, as is quite right, have penalties ; — what 
is to be done with regard to them ? While the civil govern- 
ment continues upon the whole to serve its purposes, and 
when more mischief both to the individual and to the society 
would result from resistance than from submission to the 
penalty, it is to be submitted to, — cheerfully submitted to, 
both as a sacrifice to conscience, and an acknowledgment of 
the general principle, that, in civil societies, laws must be 
obeyed either actively or passively. With all this, however, 
in a free country like ours, there ought to be constitutional 
means employed, to have the false legislation and the erring 
administration corrected. 

On this subject there appears to prevail a very general 
mistake. Many seem to think a man a violator of the law, 
a rebel, an enemy of good order, — one whose principles and 

* Pdey'a "Moral and Polit. Philos." ^otka, ™\. \. ^. m. 
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# 
'conduct lead to anarchy and bloodshed, if from conscientious 

conviction he decline active obedience to the magistrate, and 
will not obey the law merely because it is the law, though at 
the Efime time he be perfectly willing, if "the ruling 
powers" see meet, to bear whatever penalty the law allows 
them to inflict, No well-informed man, to whatever religious 
sect or political party he may belong, if he is not in a passion, 
can talk or write such absurdity. A High Church writer in 
the leading Tory literary journal of the present day has dis- 
tinctly stated the principle that the law gives the alter- 
native, — to do the act, or to suffer the penalty. "They," 
speaking of the members of the English universities," they 
owe, indeed, obedience to the legislature of this country. 
No one for one moment would urge them to resist his laws, 
but obedience has always an alternative, — Let them submit to 
the penalties, not be parties to the act."* On the supposi- 
tion of their conscientiously disapproving, not factiously 
opposing the law, — this is a wholesome advice. Chilling- 
worth says, " In civil controversies," — he is speaking of the 
judgments of civil tribunals, and the remark is equally 
applicable to civil laws, — " we are obliged only to external 
passive obedience, and not to an internal and active."! 
" Men have thought," says Locke, " that civil laws oblige 
their conscience to entire obedience, whereas in things in 
their own nature indifferent, the conscience is obliged only 
to active or passive obedience, and that not by virtue of that 
human law which the man either practises or is punished 
by, but by that law of God which forbids disturbance and 
dissolution of governments. "J He who, when he cannot 
conscientiously actively obey a command of a government, 
which he yet in his judgment approves of, as, upon the whole, 
a good civil government, quietly and patiently takes what he 
cannot help thinking a wrong, is certainly not a bad subject. 

* "Quarterly Eeview," vol. lix. p. 481. 

+ " ChiXlingworth's Works," vol. i. p. 21S. *Wo. \irc&.'\Sftft. 
/ "Locke's Life, " by Lord King, vol* i. p. 114. %vo. "LwakAW* 
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He honours the government by submitting to it, when he* 
cannot obey it. Because it is, in his estimation, God's 
ordinance, he honours it ; because, in a particular case, it 
requires him to do what he believes God forbids, he refuses 
to comply with such a requisition. The inconvenience and 
suffering connected with declining to comply with the law, 
are very properly so great as to secure that, in ordinary 
cases, a man will not unnecessarily expose himself to them. 
There is still another question that must be attended to, 
before we bring these illustrations of the duty of civil obe- 
dience to a close. Are there any circumstances in which 
Christian subjects may not only decline actively to obey the 
law, while they passively submit to it, but may and ought to 
resist the authorities ?* I have no hesitation in replying in 
the affirmative. Such cases have occurred in our country, 
and there are many countries in which, I am afraid, they 
must occur before anything like good government, and its 
attendant blessings, be enjoyed by their inhabitants. The 
truth is very clearly stated, and the grounds of it unfolded 

* " Hdbc qufflstio prima fronte difficilis et ardua Videter, eo quidem 
magis, quod cum sub piis principibus supervacna, sub impiis periculosa 
Videretur, vix quisquam earn nisi leviuscule attigerit." — Vind. ConL 
Tyrann. p. 32. Things are in a better state now. Milton and Locke, 
£aley and Mackintosh— -hare done something more than touched this 
delicate question " leviuscule." They have fairly grappled with all its 
difficulties — and satisfactorily and for ever settled it It is finely said 
of the second of these great men by an accomplished scholar — (Cam- 
bridge I am afraid owns now few such ardent lovers of liberty among 
her fellows) — "Quicquid alii do iis existement, ego quidem, si libertatem 
amexn, uti ex animo me amare fateor, si oderim tyrannidem, ut 
impensissimo odi, id omne me Joanni Lockio debere grato animo 
recorder. Ille scilicet me primus docuit, nihil aliud velle nomeri regis, 
quam superiorem ministrum populi, non ut vulgus damno credunt suo, 
sacro-sanctam aliquam personam majestate mystica septam, sed a populo 
gubernatorem institutum et stipendio dignatum, quo leges a populo 
latas exequeretur, quas tamen si vel violare, vel etiam non exequi 
auderet, suo statim imperio, populique obsequio finem esse." — Prolusi- 
ones Siwmiles prcemiis Academicis Diguata. Auctore Jo. TweddeU. 
&o. K p. 84, 8vo. Lond. 1793* 
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"by Paley : " So long as the interest of the whole society re- x 
quires it; that is, so long as the established government 
cannot be resisted or changed without public inconveniency, 
it is the will of God (which will universally determines 
our duty) that the established government be obeyed, and no 
longer. This principle being admitted, the justice of every 
particular case of resistance is reduced to a computation of 
the quantity of the danger and grievance on the one side, 
and of the probability and expense of redress on the other."* 
Our venerable Fathers of the Associate Presbytery distinctly 
state, in their judicial document already referred to, " that 
upon the king not fulfilling his obligations, and refusing to . 
be reformed, the people collectively, considered as a politic 
body, are warranted to lay him aside, — is a principle inse- 
parable from the true doctrine of liberty. The Presbytery's 
principle of subjection and obedience doth only respect 
things that are lawful. Nor is it at all inconsistent with any 
self-deMice that is necessary, lawful, and expedient, accord- 
ing to the word of God, and right reason, such as our worthy 
ancestors endeavoured at Pentland or Bothwell." f " He 
that thinks a Parliament or a nation should lay their necks 
upon the block, or quietly perish whenever a king would 
have it so, hath lost so much of his humanity, that he is 
unfit to be civis, a member of a commonwealth." J The pre- 
sent government of this country have no right to their places, 
if these principles are not true. Some account them dan- 
gerous principles, but they are in truth the best safeguard of 
a government. The hazards connected with resistance, 
while a government is in any measure what it should be, 
are, and ought to be so great, that no sane man is likely to 
make the attempt : and when there is a general disposition 
to resistance, the crisis is come ; it is time that that govern- 
ment should govern no more. § 

* "Paley's Works," vol. i. p. 318. 

+ "Answers to Mr. Nairn's Reasons of Dissent." — GiVs "0\s$s^ ,n^. 
L pp. 276, 290. $ Richard Baxter. "Ro\y CommOTro<s&OeC > *£VU 
§ "The speculative line of demarcation, vrViero dta&ssasfc <s\>,^Dfc\ia 
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It has been urged by some who are not disposed to call in 
question the justness of the principles now stated, that while 
this may be the rule for subjects generally — the majority of 
whom have ever hitherto been, not Christian men — Chris- 
tians being possessed of a peculiar character, and placed in 
peculiar circumstances, which unfit them for taking a part in 
such enterprize8 as are necessary to the change or dissolu- 
tion of a government, are to be considered as excused, if not 
prohibited, from engaging in them. It is readily admitted 
that Christians, like the converted Romans, residing in a 
heathen country, and under an arbitrary government, for rea* 
• sons already stated, are certainly not called on — are not even 



end and resistance must begin, is faint, obscure, and not easily definable. 
It is not a single act or a single event that determines it. Governmente 
must be abused and deranged indeed before it can be thought of, and 
the prospect of the future must be as bad as the experience of the past. 
When things are in that lamentable condition, the nature of the disease 
is to indicate the remedy to those whom nature has qualified to admi- 
nister in extremities, this critical, ambiguous, bitter potion to a dis- 
tempered state. Time, and occasions, and provocations, will teach 
their own lessons. The wise will determine from the gravity of the 
ease ; the irritable from sensibility to oppression ; the high-minded 
from disdain and indignation at abusive power in unworthy hands ; 
the brave and bold from the love of honourable danger in a generous 
cause ; but with or without right, a revolution will be the very last 
resource of the thinking and the good." — Burke's Reflections on the Revo- 
lution in France, pp. 43, 44. Lond. 1790. The language of the Roman 
philosopher and orator, in reference to the life of the individual, is 
equally applicable to those interests of the community which are more 
valuable than life. " Est enim hsec non scripta sed nata lex ; quam 
non didicimus sed accepimus ; etiam ex naturae penu hausimus, arripu- 
imus ; ad quam non pacti sed facti, non instituti sed imbuti sumus ; 
ut si vita nostra in tela, in latrones, in enses incideret, omnis honesta 
ratio erit expediendi salutis." — Cicero Or. pro MUone. The line of de- 
marcation referred to by Burke is accurately drawn by a very acute 
interpreter and accomplished scholar in these words, " If a government 
be so bad as not to possess the character of ' being a terror not to good 
works but to evil/ it is not to be considered as an ordinance of God, nor 
would a prudent and well-calculated resistance to it be criminal." 
ftowf on £fe flpistk to the Romans, p. 292, 
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permitted, to intermeddle with State affairs. But I know no 
express statute of our Lord, I know no principle implied in 
any of his doctrines or laws, which at all affects the civil 
condition of his followers generally. Christianity gives them 
no new civil privileges, and it takes from them no old ones. 
It prescribes no new civil duties, and it gives a release from 
no old ones. It is the duty of every Christian, in every re- 
lation, to " do good to all as he has opportunity ; " and he 
who, in an age calling for vigorous exertion to secure and 
extend civil religious liberty, keeps ever in the back-ground 
and excuses his want of enlightened patriotism and philan- 
throphy — or of hatred of tyranny and wrong — or of mental 
fortitude to avow these sentiments, and follow them out to 
their fair practical consequences, under pretensions to supe- 
rior sanctity, which cast a reflection on the conduct of his 
more consistent brethren, may likely find, at the close of 
the day, that He who " set his own face as a flint" in the 
cause of God's glory and man's salvation, and " hid it not 
from shame, and spitting," — "the Captain of the Lord's 
host," in apportioning the rewards of his chosen tribes, will 
show that he regards with more compacency Zebulon and 
Naphtali, " who jeoparded their lives in the high places of 
the fields," than Reuben, who " abode among the sheep to 
hear the bleating of the flock," or Dan, who " remained in 
ships," or Asher, who continued " on the sea-shore, and 
abode in his breaches." * 

I have now finished my remarks on the general duty of 
obedience to civil rulers. Before passing onward to the in- 
terpretation of our Lord's law respecting the particular duty 
of paying tribute, I must be permitted to congratulate you 
and myself, my brethren, on the happy circumstances in 
which we are placed, and the security and ease in which we 
can yield obedience at once to the law of the land, and to 
the law of the Lord. Comparatively very few are the cases 
in which, under our civil constitution, the laws of our 

* Judges v. 16—18, 
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Master jin heaven, and the laws of our Sovereign on earth, 
are likely to come into collision — and he is ill able to estimate 
the advantages we enjoy, under such an administration of 
law, who would grudge exceedingly because everything is 
not yet in entire accordance with the ideal model of a free 
state, or refuse to take his share in the sufferings and 
exertions which may still be necessary, to bring a system 
already so excellent, nearer to perfection. 

It is the excellence of that order of civil rule, established 
among us, that it not only admits of, but provides for, con- 
tinual improvement. It is possessed of what has been 
happily termed " susceptibility of peaceable change." We 
have lately witnessed its working in this way, in the great 
extension which has been given, especially in this part of 
the empire, to the elective franchise — and the security thus 
gained, that the right of the many shall not be sacrificed to 
the interests of the few, is likely soon to be increased by the 
electors being protected from intimidation in the exercise of 
their important and responsible civil right. 

Many things, no doubt, remain yet to be improved, but 
the tendency is decidedly toward improvement. Indeed 
there is but one great system of misrule, originating in the 
unnatural, unscriptural, revolutionary, and every way mis- 
chievous connexion between Church and State, which 
scarcely yet touched by the hand of reform, strangely 
contrasts with the general good government of the country, 
and above all other things interrupts and disorders, im- 
pedes and retards the onward movement of that moral 
machinery, consisting not only in our laws, but in the whole 
body of our religious, literary, commercial and philan- 
thropic institutions — most of which are, — all of which ought 
to be, — voluntary, — which is carrying this nation, 'long 
peculiarly blessed by God, towards a height of prosperity 
and greatness, seldom if ever attained by any people. 

That system must fall. God has doomed it.* It may fall 

* Babylon must fall " We would have \ieakk "MbsVsba" ^fcrafc. 
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soon : — It may not fell till long after we are gathered to our 
fathers. In either case, happy is he who, in his own place, 
and by peaceful moral means, shall have a share in producing 
its overthrow : Doubly honoured he " to whom it is given, 
on Christ's behalf," to suffer in the cause. It is a delightful 
thought that every day makes it more probable that this 
glorious change, which is as certain as the change of the 
darkness of this night into the light of to-morrow, will be 
accomplished in this country with as little violence.* 

It is the system that is to perish. Those Churches which, 
though unhappily connected with this system, do not rest 
upon it, but on which it rests with the weight and benumb- 

Babylon cannot be healed. The system of Civil Establishment cannot 
be so modified as to unite with Christianity in the completeness, sim- 
plicity, and purity of its primitive doctrine, worship, and discipline. 
The religion of Jesus Christ in its purity and entireness, does not admit 
of Establishment. It must be corrupted or mutilated to make it capable 
of an alliance with the State. These are striking words of Dr. Henry 
More. " The reformed churches separated from the great Babylon to 
build those which were lesser, and more tolerable ; but yet not to be 
tolerated for ever." — Mystery of Iniquity, p. 553, fol. Lond. 1660. 
" The cities of the nations," as well as their metropolis, " Babylon the 
great," must be overthrown. 

* "The peace of the empire will never be secure, till an impartial 
policy in regard to religion be adopted. The subject involves such high 
and numerous interests : it deeply concerns such numbers of the people ; 
it is calculated to excite such powerful feelings, and prompt to such 
persevering and determined conduct, that all hope of lasting tranquillity 
must be visionary until it is equitably settled. It is mere madness to 
suppose that the majority of the people, a majority which is every day 
increasing in numbers, in wealth, in influence, will permanently con- 
tinue to yield to the treatment they are receiving. The isles of Britain 
have passed through many a struggle, and seen many a change. A 
change of paramount importance is yet before them, a change from the 
bondage of ecclesiastical corruption to the enjoyment of ' the liberty 
wherewith Christ makes his people free.' If conducted with prudence, 
it will end in permanent prosperity and quietness ; but if obstinately 
resisted or thoughtlessly managed, it will infallibly, in its course, tear 
in pieces every secular as well as sacred institution, and reduce wrasfc} 
to its very elements." — Ballantyne's Comparison of ls*&toto\teta& <w& 
Dissenting Churches, p. 82. Edin. 1830. 
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ing influence of an incubus, will, I trust, on its removal, 
start up into a new life and activity, — "awake, put on 
strength, array themselves in their beautiful garments, and 
shake themselves from the dust," and freed from the dis- 
honours of their long captivity, move on in holy alliance 
with their sister Churches which have suffered from their 
thraldom, and will rejoice in their deliverance — to the ful- 
filment of the high vocation of all the Churches of the 
saints, — the spiritual emancipation of the world. 

If any thing approximating to resistance to the " higher 
powers " take place in this country, it seems certain that it 
will come not from the friends but from the enemies of civil 
and religious freedom. Let these men beware. If, in 
opposing those who, as to civil privilege, are demanding 
justice not favour, and as to religion, are seeking only to be 
let alone, they do break the public peace, — heavy will be 
their responsibility, signal their defeat, and final their over- 
throw. 
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PAET IL 

ON THE PAYMENT OF TRIBUTE. 

The Apostle haying clearly enjoined and powerfully enforced 

the general duty of civil obedience on Christians, even when 

the administrators of government were heathens, proceeds to 

enjoin, with equal clearness and power, the particular duty 

of Payment of Tribute. It might be supposed that this was 

unnecessary, as the latter was obviously implied in the 

former. But it is not difficult to account for the specification 

of this particular form of civil obedience. There was no 

part of the Roman yoke more galling to the Jews, than the 

tribute imposed on them. When the census ordered by 

Augustus at the time of our Lord's birth, was followed up 

under Cyrenius, the Roman governor of Syria, by actual 

taxation, Josephus informs us (I quote the words of 

Whiston's translation), that " at the beginning they took 

the report of a taxation heinously," and " there was one 

Judas, a Gaulonite, of a city whose name was Gamala " (the 

same Judas mentioned in Acts v. 37), " who, taking with 

him Saddouk, a Pharisee, became zealous to draw them to a 

revolt, who both said that this taxation was no better than 

an introduction to slavery, and exhorted the nation to assert 

their liberty."* This is quite in accordance with the 

doctrine held by many of the Jews, and avowed by Eleazar, 

* Fl. Jos. Antiq. 1, xyui. chap. i. 1.— Opera, no\. vt.^'V^. Ytos*. 
Lips. 1826* 



the Zealot chief, in his eloquent speech to his followers, ex- 
horting them to kill their wives, their children and them- 
selves, rather than surrender to the Romans. " We long 
ago," said he, "resolved never to be servants to the Romans, 
nor to any other than to God himself, who alone is the true 
and just Lord of mankind." * 

It was the prevalence of these views among the Jews that 
suggested to our Lord's enemies the plan of endeavouring to 
get him to give a decided opinion on the question of the 
lawfulness of giving tribute to the Roman Emperor, — in the 
hope, that whatever that opinion might be, it would afford 
them the means of effecting his ruin, — by holding him up to 
popular indignation as an enemy of the liberties of his 
country, if the answer was decidedly favourable ; and if the 
reverse, — by accusing him to the Roman authorities as " a 
mover of sedition." Jerome, in a note to his Exposition of 
Paul's Epistle to Titus, says, that " the doctrine of Judas of 
Galilee yet prevailed at that time, and had many followers." 
It is not at all improbable that some of the Roman Chris- 
tians might have held these opinions : and it seems all but 
certain, that prejudices existed against the Christians, — who 
being sometimes called Galileans,! were not unnaturally 
confounded with the followers of Judas, who also received 
that name, — as if they were seditious and turbulent inno- 
vators. In these circumstances, we see an obvious reason 
why tribute-paying should be singled out, from the other 
duties to civil government, as the subject of specific injunc- 
tion and enforcement. 

In conducting this part of the exposition, I shall adopt 
materially the same plan as that followed in the illustration 
of that portion of the law of Christ already expounded. 
After an inquiry into the meaning of the Apostle's words, I 
shall endeavour to show, first, what these things were to 

* Fl. Joa. Bell Jud. 1. vii. chap. viii. 6. — Opera, vol. v. p. 154. 
f Suidas in Nagapatot et Xfwrwwoi. Arnan. Va Tfc$rcta&. 1. iv. c. 7. 
Ma/eJa, p. 356. Fabricii. Bib. Grsec. t. 5. p. *»&. 
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them to whom they were originally addressed — and then, 
what they are to us, and to Christians generally in all coun- 
tries and in all ages. 

The sixth verse, " For, for this cause pay ye tribute also ; 
for they are God's ministers, attending continually upon this 
very thing," resolves itself into two parts — a statement or 
command, in reference to the payment of tribute, and a 
reason for its payment. The first clause of the verse, viewed 
by itself, may be considered as either a statement or 
command. The word rendered " pay ye " may, with equal 
propriety, grammatically, be translated "ye pay." The 
clause has been rendered in this way by some translators and 
commentators, who consider this verse as a further enforce- 
ment of the general duty of civil obedience, drawn from the 
feet that the Roman Christians paid tribute. They view it 
as an appeal to consistency : " Ye pay tribute — and if ye 
pay tribute, why should ye refuse any other act of civil 
obedience ?" We cannot help thinking this an unnatural 
exposition. Standing in the midst of injunctions, it seems 
much more likely that the words are to be understood im- 
peratively than indicatively. An argument drawn merely 
from personal consistency, is a feeble one compared with the 
two already urged, — from conscience towards God, and the 
fear of punishment ; and from anything we know of the case 
it seems probable, that of all the acts of civil obedience, 
paying tribute was likely to be the least conscientiously per- 
formed by those whose mistaken opinions it was the Apostle's 
object to correct in this passage. We therefore cordially 
agree with the view our translators have given of the 
meaning, and consider the words as an apostolic command to 
pay tribute. 

The connective particles, of which there are three— jap 
for*, ha rwro for this came, x<*i also — require to be noticed. 
The first of these is the same word which, in the preceding 
and subsequent context, is so often employed to denote t\s»k 
what follows is a reason for what goes before, 'Y^Kte caxs&Rfc. 
be its meaning here, if the clause be considered. a& *. ejoTQaBSs&&. 
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and not a statement. It is used here, as it often is, just as a 
particle of transition, and might be rendered then, as it is in 
some other passages.* 

The second of these particles, rendered wherefore, usually 
signifies that what follows it is something for which a 
reason has just been assigned — something that flows from 
what has been stated, though sometimes, like words of 
similar meaning, it looks forward instead of backward, and 
intimates — that something is true or right, for a reason which 
is just about to be stated. Attention to this last remark 
enables us to explain some passages that otherwise would be 
difficult-! Understanding the particle in its most ordinary 
sense, the reference would seem to be to the concluding 
clause of the former verse, " not only for wrath but for con- 
science* sake." ' " Wherefore," or for which cause, " pay ye 
tribute." There are, however, two objections to this mode 
of interpretation, first, that we should have expected in this 
case, that the plural would have been used rather than the 
singular, raw* instead of rovro — "for these things," rather 
than " for this thing " — for both wrath and conscience' sake 
— and, secondly, that the reason for paying tribute is stated 
in the words that follow. It is right to remark that the 
words may and probably do signify, " In reference to this 
thing" i. e. subjection to civil authority. This use of the 
phrase, which seems established on sufficient authority, gives 
light to some rather obscure passages of Scripture.J 

The third particle rendered also, is intended to signify that 
this is an appendix to the general command of civil obedience ; 
or it may be rendered even, in which case it suggests the idea, 
that civil obedience, even in the form least agreeable to the 
individual, is to be performed. The meaning of the whole 
clause therefore is either, — »" In reference then to this 
matter, obedience to the civil magistrate, I command you 

* John rii. 41 ; Acts viii. 31 ; xix. 35 ; Kom. iii. 3 ; Philip, i. 18. 
f Bom. u. 1; Heb. ix. 15. 
£ Matthew xiii. 52; .Mark xii. 24 ; John xix. 11. 
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even to pay tribute ;" or, " For wrath* and conscience* sake 
then, I command you also or even to pay tribute." 

The word fo/w, rendered tribute, is employed in the 
seventh verse to designate a particular species of impost — 
as distinguished from another species termed rtxor, custom. 
Here it is obviously used as a general name for the civil 
taxes exacted by the Roman magistrates. Among the 
Romans there were two classes of imposts, the one called 
Tribute, Tributtm — the other called Taxes, Vectigalia. 
Tribute seems to have been at first a capitation tax, — a fixed 
sum which every individual was required to pay. It ulti- 
mately appears to have become a kind of property-tax — a 
sum which every individual paid according to the valuation 
of his estate by the Censor — the most unexceptionable of all 
taxes, if the means of having it fairly apportioned could be 
obtained. Under the same name were ranked also voluntary 
contributions, of which an account was kept, and which, 
when the public treasury could afford it, were sometimes 
repaid, as Livy tells us was done, after the second Punic 
war.* The other taxes, vectigalia, were of three kinds — • 
money paid on goods imported and exported, this seems to 
be the custom ; tithes, or the tenth part of the produce 
of the public lands, paid by those who occupied them ; 
and a rent for the privilege of pasturage on the public 
lands.f 

The, duty enjoined in reference to these taxes is that the 
Christians liable to them should pay them — *'. e. they should 
not refuse to pay them, — they should not seek to evade 
them, — they should not attempt to escape by underpaying 
them. Their duty was conscientiously to give whatever in 
the name of tribute was required of them by their governors, 
and to perform this, like every other act of civil obedience, 
not as a matter merely of- external necessity, but as a 
matter of moral obligation* 

* Livy, xxvi. 3d, 

f Adam's "Roman Antiquities" pp. 5&, 60, fcvo, lrffti40S\&t _ 
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The words which follow assign a reason for this command 
to pay tribute : " For they are God's ministers, attending 
continually on this very thing." These words may be con- 
sidered as referring either to the magistrates who imposed 
the taxes, or to the officers who collected the taxes. If 
they are considered as referring to the magistrates, which 
is the more common mode of interpreting the clause — 
" this very thing" expresses the great end of the magistrate's 
office — the being " a minister of God for good to them, who 
do good, and a minister of God for punishment to them who 
do evil," — the security and peace of the community, which 
is maintained by protecting the peaceable and punishing the 
turbulent. In prosecuting this object magistrates are to be 
considered as the servants — " the ministers of God," t. e. 
they are the subordinate agents of his providence, in accom- 
plishing his will, in promoting the social security, peace and 
prosperity of mankind ; and in order to their gaining this 
object, it is necessary that they should devote their time and 
talents to it, that they should " attend continually on this 
very thing." 

If they are employed for the public good, they have an un- 
doubted claim to be supported at the public expense. In 
every department of society, " the labourer is worthy of his 
" hire ; " and when we consider the dreadful consequences of 
anarchy, no expenditure should be less grudged than what 
is necessary to the maintenance of an effective civil govern- 
ment. As " he who serves at the altar, should live by the 
altar ; " so he who devotes his time and talents to the public 
service, whether on the throne as a king, or in the deliber- 
ative assembly as a senator, or on the bench of justice as a 
judge, or in any subordinate station in administering the 
laws, should be supported in a manner adequate to the fair 
compensation of his labour and the attainment of the great 
ends for which he occupies his place, It is obvious that 
no civil government can be carried on without expense ; and 
by whom should that expense be borne, but by those who 
reap its advantages? 
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All this is truth, and important truth, and truth which, 
without using any violence, may be brought out of the 
Apostle's words, viewed by themselves. Yet we more than 
doubt, if the above statement true and important as it is, 
exactly expresses the Apostle's meaning. It seems quite 
plain that it was the Apostle's object to place the payment of 
tribute in particular, as well as civil obedience to the Roman 
magistrates generally, on the foundation of obedience to the 
divine will, clearly expressed by him, a divinely inspired 
messenger. Now, this were to place it on the foundation of 
the obvious reasonableness [of the thing. Besides, this 
argument of the Apostle would go no further than to show 
the propriety and obligation, in common equity, of paying 
such a measure of tribute as was necessary and sufficient for 
the purposes of good government — a principle, which should 
regulate the conduct of those who impose taxes, but which 
is by no means so well fitted to guide the conduct of indi- 
viduals in paying taxes, were it not for nothing but this, that 
the great majority of those who pay tribute are incapable, 
in ordinary cases, of forming a just judgment on such a 
subject.' It certainly was not the Apostle's object to call 
on the Roman Christians to form an estimate of what sum of 
money was necessary to sustain the operations of civic rule 
throughout the Roman empire, and of the proportion of 
that sum which they could justly be called to pay ; and to 
act accordingly. He meant to say, " Whatever tribute is 
legally demanded of you, if its payment does not involve 
you in 'guilt, you are, for conscience' sake, as well as for 
wrath' eake, readily to pay." 

I am therefore disposed to go along with those expositors, 
who consider the Apostle, in the expression, " Ministers of 
God attending continually on this very thing," as referring 
not to the magistrates generally, or to the supreme magis- 
trate, but to that body of the magistracy, who, under the 
Censor and Quaestor, were employed in assessing and term- 
ing the taxes. " This very thing," ^ras ft\fc e^fctf&ss^ <& 
tribute; and "God's ministers attending on \fca& notj ^sa%V 
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were the officers employed in this collection. This interpre- 
tation is supported by the fact that, in the following verse, 
the different orders of magistrates are specified; and the 
Christians are required to give what, by the arrangements 
of the constitution, was due to each of them. 

The Jews had, in general, a very low opinion of the 
tix«v*», the publicans or tax-collectors. They were, it is 
to be feared, with too good reason, generally considered 
as guilty of peculation. The general sentiment, in reference 
to them, is very strongly marked in the proverbial expres- 
sion — "publicans and sinners" — tax-gatherers and scoun- 
drels. Owing to this feeling, which was not peculiar to the 
Jews, though, from particular circumstances, remarkably 
strong among them, the crime of embezzling the tribute and 
taxes prevailed over the whole empire.* In opposition to 
this general sentiment, the Apostle's injunction is, " Pay 
tribute, as well as yield obedience, from a regard to the 
divine authority ; for not only are the higher officers of the 
imperial government to be considered by you as God's 
ministers to protect the peaceable, and to punish the lawless, 
but those very contemned and hated publicans are God's 
ministers also, and the collection of tribute is the work 
which he, in his providential arrangements, has assigned 
them. You cannot refuse compliance with their lawful 
demands, without disobeying God : you cannot cheat them, 
without robbing him." 

The Apostle then goes onward to enjoin the Christian 
Romans cheerfully to render to the different orders of the 
Roman magistracy that kind and degree of duty, which, ac- 
cording to the constitution of the government, they had a 
right to demand, — " their due." " Render, therefore, to all 
their due : tribute to whom tribute is due, custom to whom 
custom, honour to whom honour, fear to whom fear." 

The term all, in this verse, is to be understood as ex- 
pressive of a limited universality — of the whole of a class — 

* Tertul. Apol. c. 42, iu jlive. 
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the class referred to. It is unquestionably true that we ought 
to render to every human being — to every sentient being — 
that which is due to it. But it is plain, the Apostle here is 
speaking of duties to magistrates ; and that he refers to all 
magistrates, of whatever order, and whatever rights they 
possessed. In perfect conformity with the idiom of the ori- 
ginal, the clause might be translated — " Render to them all 
their dues." Indeed, had it been the Apostle's object to 
have expressed the more general sentiment, it is likely he 
would have employed another expression (rot? »*<«, instead 
of «w).* His argument is this : The Roman government 

* This has been called in question — yet we apprehend without suffi- 
cient reason. Certainly the assertion — that the reverse is the rule, is 
a mistake. Middleton says, "When mat or '<*»**, in the singular 
number, is used to signify that the whole of the thing implied by the 
substantive" (expressed or understood) "with which it is joined is 
intended— the substantive has the article, but when it is employed to 
denote every individual of that species that is spoken of, then the sub- 
stantive is anarthrous ; " and while he states that "it is not so easy to 
settle the usage with respect to vas in the plural," he says, "it x often 
happens that where there is no reference^ the article will be used hypo- 
thetically, and that in such cases it would always be inserted, were it 
not that wxrrsr, waurai, &c, do of themselves, when joined to a sub- 
stantive, indicate that the whole class is meant" The word nravTJr is 
used in Rom. iii. 23, in the same way as we apprehend w«<yi is here ; 
for though the proposition laid down there is universally true, just as 
the precept contained in the words before us is binding, if understood 
as referring to all men, yet it is evident from verse 24, where "they 
who have sinned and come short of the glory of God," are represented 
as "justified freely by God's grace," &c, that the reference is not to 
all men, but to w«vT<*r rot/j- irtotvovrar, v. 22. There is no difference as 
to justification among them that believe, for "they all have sinned," 
&c, and they all are "justified freely by God's grace through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus." There can be no doubt — there is 
reference here — yet the article is not used. Had it been used — had it 
been o« *««$•, I apprehend the probability would have been — that the 
term was employed not in reference to a class, but in its most extensive 
sense when used respecting human beings. In the same way I must 
still think that maoi here refers to the whole of the t£ou<xicu — o^Y<v»«rv<; •» 
3««xovoi ®tov, xi/rovpyot ®tov spoken of in the pTfeceflun^ caxtaxX.. — ^ftv 
the principle wliich has been so oracularly &e\\vere&> \2toX " oil Vvx* 
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is God's ordinance to you. According to its constitution, 
its different officers are invested with different rights. You 
owe them something corresponding to the situations they 
occupy. Render to them, then, from a regard to divine 
authority, that which is thus their due. Render tribute 
— the property-tax — to him who is empowered to exact it 
from you : it is his due. Render custom, — imposts on goods 
which you buy or sell, to him who is authorized to collect 
them : it is his due. 

" Fear" is reverence, — a very high degree of respect — the 
feeling with which subjects should regard the heads of 
government, those who are invested with the supreme legis- 
lative and executive functions of the State; and "honour" 
is an inferior degree of the same sentiment, to be cherished 
to all inferior magistrates, in the degree in which they 
possess civil power. You see the comparative force of the 
two words in the command, " Fear God— honour the king." 
Where God is considered as the proper object of fear ; then 
honour is the highest sentiment due even to the chief magis- 
trate. But when we look only on human authorities, fear 
belongs to the king as supreme magistrate ; honour, to those 
who are his subordinates* The general principle is, Civil 
authority is a sacred thing : reverence it wherever you meet 
it, and let your reverence correspond with the degree in 

must be all men" — all who have sinned and come short of the glory 
of God must be admitted to be also justified freely by God's grace 
" through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus." With Melancthon 
and Grotius to support me, I cannot hesitate to assert that, "in perfect 
conformity with the idiom of the original, the clause — cmtoSotc ow vcuri 
ras o<pet\as, may be translated — 'Render then to them all their dues.' 
That so far as mere phraseology is concerned, it must be so rendered — 
is an assertion I could never think of making. Such sweeping assertions 
are, as we have just seen, rather dangerous. The judicious Gisborne 
considers *«<ri here as referring to all the magistrates. " St Paul, after 
various pertinent instructions, concludes with this general admonition : 
"Eender therefore to all " (to each magistrate in his proper department), 
''their dues, &c. " — Enquiry into the Duties of Men, chap. iv. vol. i. 
A 83. Lond. 1795. 
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which it is possessed by the object of your respect. It is as 
if the Apostle had said, Reverence the Emperor — fear the 
Praetor — respect the Quaestor — and beware of treating with 
contempt even the despised publican : just as we would say, 
Reverence the Sovereign — fear the Judges — respect the 
High Court of Parliament — honour the municipal or local 
authorities — and beware of treating with contempt even the 
bailiff or the constable. 

Such appears to me the meaning of these words of the 
Apostle. They are an assertion and enforcement of the 
duty of payment of tribute on the Christian Romans : they 
are a reply to the question, Are Christians bound to pay 
tribute to a government administered by heathens? And 
that reply is a very strong affirmative. * 

The questions — Whether this precept to pay tribute, as 
addressed to the Roman Christians, had any limits ; and if 
it had, what were they, come now to be considered. The 
thought that first suggests itself to the mind reflecting on 
this subject is, that payment of tribute being just one of the 
innumerable forms of civil obedience, particularized in the 
passage before us, for reasons which have been already 
assigned, must share in the limitations which, as we have 
shown, in a former part of this discourse, characterize the 
whole class of duties to which it belongs ; and this con- 
clusion is strengthened, by perceiving that the other par- 
ticular precepts specified along with it, all of them require 
limitation. It is only within certain limits that we are to 
" fear " or " honour " any human being, however dignified 
and powerful. These considerations will go far, I think, to 
Bettle the question with every unprejudiced inquirer, and 
induce him to proceed immediately to endeavour to ascertain 
what are the limitations, about the existence of which we 
can have no doubt. 

It seems, however, to be held as something like an ethical 
axiom with many, that this precept a\>cm£ \^\&£^^\^\>»a> 
no limits; and it has been gravely ax^ueA^ \\aaX ^a <s«.- 
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cumstance of its being singled out from among the endlessly 
diversified forms of civil obedience, and made the subject of 
an express statute, proves this. The reason why such pro- 
minence is given by the Apostle to tribute-paying has 
already been stated. It must strike every person, that if the 
Apostle, in specifying tribute-paying, had intended to teach 
that the limitations which attach to other forms of civil 
obedience were inapplicable to it, he would have distinctly 
said so, and not have left the precept in reference to ex- 
pression, exactly on a level with a precept, which, as all 
now admit, requires to be understood with exceptions. Be- 
sides, tribute-paying does not stand out quite so singly as 
has been supposed. There are honour and fear specified 
along with it ; and surely these sentiments, without limit, 
are not due to any created being. 

Still, however, we do not deny, that the precept as to 
tribute-paying may be without limit. All we say here is, 
this does not prove it to be so ; and if it be unlimited, which 
certainly is a very improbable hypothesis, this must arise 
not out of its general nature, as civil obedience, but out of 
something which is peculiar to it, as tribute-paying. Now 
there are only two conceivable causes, in the absence of a 
distinct declaration of the lawgiver, which could give this 
idiosyncrasy to this particular form of civil obedience : either 
that the parting with money is not in itself, properly 
speaking, a moral act — or, that supposing it to be in itself 
a moral act, if performed voluntarily, the compulsory 
character of the exaction strips it of its morality. Neither 
of these views of the case, and I can conceive no third, is at 
all tenable. 

Parting with money stands, with regard to morality, on a 
level, neither higher nor lower, with all other external acts. 
Viewed apart from the principles of the intelligent moral 
agent who performs them, they have no morality. To walk 
to the heathen temple — to lay incense on the heathen altar, 
viewed as mere external acts, are Just as \itt\e moral ot immoral 
as the parting with money. To walk to a Wdikeu teta^X* wg& 
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burn incense on an idol's altar, is disobedience just from the 
state of the mind of him who does it — from what must be 
the state of mind in any sane man who does it ; and exactly 
in the same way, parting with money voluntarily for what I 
know or believe to be wrong, is just as obviously immoral, — 
immoral for the same reason, as employing any other set of 
means, over which I have the control, in the same way. 

But admitting all this, it has been said that the compul- 
sory character of tribute strips it of its moral character in 
one way, and invests it with a moral character in another. 
Here is an object to which I could not voluntarily contribute 
without sin ; but God has given another party authority to 
impose tribute on me, and he has power to compel me to 
make payment : so that whatever be the object, I have no 
concern with it, while, from the divine command, it is my 
duty to make the required payment. Now, in the first place, 
we have to remark here, that in taking for granted that God 
gives to the magistrate the right to impose tribute for what- 
ever purpose he pleases, the premise is made identical with 
the conclusion to be drawn from it — a convenient, but not a 
very reputable mode of arguing ; and, in the second place, 
that compulsoriness is not a quality peculiar to tribute- 
paying — it belongs to all acts of civil obedience ; the very 
principle of civil government being force. If a Christian 
was commanded to pay a tax for the support of idol worship, 
the very same power that was ready to punish him if he did 
not do it, was equally ready to be put forth against him for 
refusing to go to the temple and worship ; and if the com- 
pulsory nature of the requisition is a good reason for com- 
plying with the first, it would be difficult to see why it 
should not be a good excuse for complying with the second. 
If actual absolute force were employed in either case, then 
indeed the moral character of the acts would be lost, obli- 
terated, destroyed ; for in that case the man would cease to 
be an actor and become a sufferer. It appears, then,, that 
there is nothing in the nature of tribute, to \akfe Si w& oJi^afc 
general category of forms of civil obe&sn.cfc\ — ^O&stfc v* 
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nothing to make the limitation of the precept an impossible 
thing. 

Presuming, then, that there might be limits beyond which 
the law of tribute was not obligatory on the Roman Chris- 
tians — let us now proceed to inquire if there really were 
such limits, and if so, attempt to define them. Before 
entering on this subject, I beg to premise, that the sphere 
within which the duty of payment of tribute was obligatory, 
was obviously a wide one. Not merely were all wise and 
just taxes, all imposts necessary for the right and efficient 
administration of government, to be paid — but all imposts of 
the ruling authority, for the purposes of civil rule, though 
unwise, unequal, and oppressive, were to be paid without 
murmuring and complaint ; though, if the Roman Christians 
had any constitutional means of representing their grievances 
to the government, and seeking their redress, they certainly 
were not, by any principle or statute in the law of Christ, 
prohibited from availing themselves of them. 

I most cordially agree with the remark of a venerable 
servant of Jesus Christ — that " the precept to pay taxes should 
be considered by Christians " (I have no doubt the primitive 
believers did so consider it) "as a blessing. Had not the 
precept been given expressly, conscientious men might have 
thought it necessary to know first how the money was to be 
applied, and to refuse whenever they disapproved of the ex- 
penditure. This would have given occasion to endless 
trouble and contention. But now, in consequence of the 
express precept, all occasion of scruple or uneasiness " (with 
regard to taxes exacted for the general purposes of govern- 
ment, for the remark plainly does not apply to taxes de- 
manded for a specific immoral purpose) " is removed. And 
as, of old, Christians were permitted to buy whatever was sold 
in the shambles, asking no questions for conscience* sake ; 
so now, whatever is imposed as a tax " (for the general pur- 
poses of government) " it is our duty simply to pay, and owe 
no man anything, but to love one another."* 
* "The Duty of Christians to Civil GovcrmneTrt." *S«mo\\^^OM& 



Wide, however, as was the sphere of the obligation of 
tribute-paying, we apprehend that it was by no means un- 
bounded ; and its limits were, and indeed must have been, 
materially the same as the limits of the other forms of civil 
obedience. There is nothing arbitrary in the divine consti- 
tutions. They all proceed on great general principles, and 
anything that claims to be an exception, requires to produce 
very satisfactory evidence before its pretensions can be ad- 
mitted. That tribute-paying has no sound claims to the dis- 
tinction of being the only duty of civil obedience which has 
no limits, will appear, we apprehend, very distinctly as we 
proceed. 

If this law have limits at all, there can be but little doubt, 
that the payment of a tribute, exacted specifically for an 
immoral or impious purpose, or generally for a purpose con- 
scientiously disapproved of by him from whom it is exacted, 
falls beyond these limits. There is something absolutely 
revolting to those moral perceptions and feelings, which lie 
at the very bottom, which form the ima fundamina, of our 
spiritual nature, in maintaining the opposite opinion. It is 
monstrous to suppose that, by any mere human arrangement, 
not only may what was not duty become duty, and what was 
not sin become sin ; but what was sin become duty, and 
what was duty become sin. The principle would need to 
have strong support that warrants such a conclusion as the 
following : — voluntarily to have contributed money for de- 
fraying the expenses of the crucifixion of Jesus Christ, on 
the part of his disciples, would have been guilt, if possible, 
fouler than that which makes the name Iscariot the type of 
all that is base and impious ; yet had the Roman authorities 
imposed a tax on them for this most immoral of all purposes, 
it would have immediately become their duty cheerfully to 
pay .it. This is the fair result of the principle. I have 
heard of men who, on being made to see this, still held by 
it. But such men are beyond the reach of argument* 

in Lady Glenorchy's Chapel, Edinburgh, on tn<i ^tV^o^nOerc^ YV&V 
By Greville Swing. Pp. 25, 26. Edin. 1799. 
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On this principle, we hold, that had the Roman Christians 
been required directly to contribute to the support of 
heathen idolatry, it would have been [their duty to refuse 
compliance. It has been asserted, on the part of some 
defenders of the right of a civil government to exact a 
tribute from its subjects generally, for the support of a par- 
ticular modification of religious worship, — that the Primitive 
Christians were subject to such a tax, and that they cheer- 
fully paid it.* The evidence in support of the first of these 
statements is far from being abundant ; with regard to the 
second, the evidence is decidedly on the other side. 

The nearest approximation to proof, that the primitive 
Christians were liable to a specific tax for the support of 
heathen idolatry, furnished by ecclesiastical history, so far 
as we know, is to be found in the undoubted feet, that after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, a date considerably later than 
that of the writing of this epistle, the Jews, wherever they 
might dwell, were required by imperial authority to pay for 
the use of the Capitol — a temple of Jupiter, in Rome — the 
tax of half a shekel — or the didrachma, which they had 
been wont to pay for the use of the temple of Jerusalem ; 
and the not improbable supposition, that this tax might be 
exacted not only from Jews converted to Christianity, but 
also from Gentiles who had beeome Christians, as it seems 
likely that the Christians were considered by many as a 
Jewish sect. Suetonius, the Roman historian, states that in 
the reign of Domitian, " the Jewish tax," plainly referring 
to the imposition just mentioned, " was exacted with the 
greatest severity, and was demanded of those who lived 
according to the Jewish customs, without entering themselves 
as Jews, or who dissembling their original, had omitted to 

* "We can conceive no fouler insult to the memory of the martyrs 

and confessors of the early times, than what is thrown upon it by the 

churchmen of the present day. It is almost enough to rouse their very 

souls under the altar, and to put additional vehemence into their cry 

for vengeance : — 'How long, Lord, how long V " Voluulary Church 

Jfopaztne, vol vi. p. 182. 
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pay the tax laid upon that nation/' — words which plainly 
intimate that the tax was not cheerfully paid. The learned, 
candid, and sagacious Lardner, says, that " it cannot be 
doubted that some Christians met with sufferings upon this 
account, under the name and character of Jews, from whom 
they received their religion, and perhaps this story of 
Suetonius has a reference to Domitian's persecution of the 
Christians, commonly called the Second persecution." Gib- 
bon speaks of the refusal of the Christians to pay this tax, as 
an undoubted feet, — " It was impossible that the Christians 
who had so often sheltered themselves under the shade of the 
synagogue, should now escape this rapacious persecution* 
Anxious as they were to avoid the slighest infection of 
idolatry, their conscience forbade them to contribute to the 
honour of that demon, who had assumed the character of 
the Capitoline Jupiter." If Lardner's and Gibbon's conclu* 
sions be admitted to be just, then so far from it being true 
that Christians cheerfully paid a tax for the support of the 
heathen idolatry, — their refusal to pay such a tax was the 
immediate cause of a bloody persecution. It deserves notice* 
also, that Lardner distinctly enough states, that in his esti- 
mation these scruples to contribute to a heathen temple, were 
sufficient reasons for declining to pay this impost.* 

* "Judaicus fiscus acerbissime actus est; ad quern deferebantur, 
qui vel improfessi Judaicam viverent vitam, vel dissimultata drigine, 
imposita genti, tributa, non pependissent." — Sueton. Domit* cap. xii. 
" Qopov $e rois dirov JiproT* ovariv lovBaios eirejSoAe, 5vo $f>axi*as kKacrrov 
KeAevffas ava trav tros cif] to KaircrwAuu' Qepeiv axrircp irportpov cts rov 
cu 'UpoffoXvpois vcwv <rvPcrc\ovv" — Fl. Jos. Bell. Jud. 1. vi. c. vi. 
vol. v. p. 143. — Lardner's Testimonies of Ancient Heathens, chap. viii. 
sect. iv. — Works, vol. iii. p. 620. — The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, vol. i. ch. xvi. p. 538. 4to: Lond. 1776. It appears then 
probable that one of the principal causes of the persecution under Domi- 
tian, and likely of other persecutions also, was the refusal on the part 
of the Christians to pay "the vectigalia templorutn," and otherwise to 
support the heathen superstitions. That then "waa a. ^re&\, %*&&&% cHl* 
appears not only from the oft-quoted passage ftomT^v^raOo^*^ 
from the following citation from Pliny. "Sa&& vrttftafc ^w>"^ ^P 85 *- 
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If such a tax had been imposed on the primitive Christians, 
their conduct in the somewhat analogous case of military 
service makes it evident, that they would not have paid it. 
Celsus directly charges the Christians of his time with disob- 
edience to the oivil power, in refusing to bear arms. Origen 
not only readily admits the fact, but defends it. It has been 
made a question whether the primitive Christians did not con- 
sider war in all its modifications as unlawful ; and to say the 
least of it, very strong presumptions that they did, have 

desolate templa caepisse celebrari * • passimque venire victhnas 
quaruni adhuc rarissimus emptor inveniebatur." — Epistoloe, lib. x. 97. 
The diminution of the gains of the priesthood — augurs "et hoc genus 
omne," is assigned by the judicious Mosheim as a leading cause of the 
early persecutions. " Publicus tot numinum cultus, stolidaque popu- 
lorutn de illis opiniones infinitam sacerdotum augurum haruspioum, et 
aliorum hominum turbam commode et copiose alebant Mercatores 
pariter hand pauci, qui bestias, thura, resque alias vendebant, magno 
religionem habebant questui, ne quid nunc de opificibus dicam, quibus 
ea fructuosissima erat." — Acta xix. 25. Proceres et magistratus ipsi, 
amplissimis, lautissimisque fungebantur sacerdotiis. Qui quum omnes 
animis prospicerent, aut esmiendum, aut multis sibi commodis et orna- 
mentis carendum esse si hsec sacra funderentur per populos, initiis 
existimabant resistendum, et Christianos extirpandos esse." — Mosheimii 
Institutiones Historice Christiana Majores, sec i. pars. i. cap. v. sec. x. 
p. 120. 4to : Helmstad, 1739. It is mortifying to think that there 
has been so little honest, though mistaken, religious principle in the 
upholding of ancient religious institutions ; and that by far the greater 
part of what professed to be religious zeal, was indeed one of the lowest 
varieties of selfishness. Thus was it in the primitive age — thus was it 
at the era of the Reformation — and thus too is it in our own times. 
The Jeweller of Ephesus places the causes of the determined support of 
the established religion by himself and his fellow artificers in their true 
order; first, "By this craft we have our wealth;" secondly, "The 
temple of the great goddess Diana is in danger of being despised, and 
her magnificence of being destroyed. " — Acts xix. 25 — 27. In Britain, 
as in Ephesus, I have no doubt there are not a few really devoted 
idolaters of Civil Establishment as a religious institution; but the 
great majority who clamour most loudly against those who, like Paul, 
are "jpersuaded and turning away much people " from the worship of 
the image which the secular power has art tlb, < to\<ni& to >J» ttaaa of 
the craftsmen. 
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been brought forward; but it is quite undeniable, that their 
refusal to bear arms is by themselves grounded on the im- 
possibility of their doing so, without, in conforming to 
certain military practices, giving countenance to idolatory. 
The men who scrupled to follow a standard that bore an 
idolatrous emblem, and submitted to death rather than 
violate their conscience in such a matter, were not very likely 
to part with their substance for the direct support of an 
idol's temple. It might be taken from them — but they 
certainly would not give it.* 

Indeed, every person at all conversant with the history of 
the earlier ages of Christianity, knows that solicitude " to 
keep themselves from idols," was one of the most charac- 
teristic features of its votaries ; and that, in consequence of 
the established religion having, according to the nature of 
such institutions, as illustrated by their history in all ages, 
so interwoven itself with the whole organization of civil 
society, even in its minutest details, they had innumerable 
and daily recurring opportunities of manifesting their horror 
of idolatry. " While," to use the language of the pious 
Neander, the most learned writer on the ancient history of 
the Church in the present age, "they showed most con- 
scientious obedience to the government, in every thing 
which was not against the law of God, they could not be in- 
duced by any persuasion, any fear, or any violence, to parti- 
cipate in the ' Cseremoniee Romanae,' enjoined by law," f — 

* Origen contra Celsum, lib. viii. pp. 426, 127. 4to : Cantab. 1658. 
Tertullian de Corona, ch. xi. et de Idol. c. 19, 20, 21. — Movie's Letters 
concerning the Thundering Legion. Post. Works, vol. ii. pp. 86, 148, 
176, &c. Lond. 1726. Lactantius' words are very affecting : "Docui 
ut opinor, cur populus noster apud stultos, stultus habeatur. Nam 
cruciari atque vnierfici motile quam thura tribus digitis compreherua, in 
focwn jactare tarn ineptum videtur quam in periculo vitee, alterius 
animam inagis curare quam suam. Nesciunt enim quantum sit nefas, 
adorare aliud praterquam Deum qui condidit coelum et terrain, qui 
humanum genus finxit, inapiravit, luce donavit." — Lactant. Zustftu- 
Hones, lib. v. c. cxix. Venet. Aldus, 1515. 

f "The History of the Christian Church, <tar\xi& Vka 'fcttsfe %ask 
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showing what their enemies termed " inflexibilis obstinatio." 
The " scrupulous delicacy," as Gibbon phrases it, which the 
Christians displayed in declining to take a part in the mar- 
riage and funeral ceremonies, even of near relations, because 
polluted by idolatrous rites — and in refusing to comply with 
the commands of the magistrate, to observe public festivities 
for the same reason, would have stood out in strange con- 
trast with " the cheerful payment" of a tax for the express 
purpose of upholding the temple of an idol, or of purchasing 
victims for its altars, or of supporting the priests who sacri- 
ficed them. So obvious an incongruity — so striking an ex- 
ample of " building again what they had destroyed," would 
have presented Celsus or Gibbon with an occasion, which 
their malignant ingenuity would have eagerly embraced, of 
representing the objects of their hatred, as a set of self-con- 
victed hyprocrites — but among the many charges brought 
against the primitive Christians, I am not aware that that 
of inconsistency in their opposition to idolatry, has ever been 
seriously made.* 

centuries," by Dr. Augustus Neander. Translated by H. J. Kose, B. D. 
§ i. Introd. vol. i. p. 85. Lond. 1831. 

* Tertullian di Idolatria, passim.— How intimately idolatry had 
blended itself with the usages of society, is known to all familiar with 
the Roman historians and poets. Suetonius, in Aug. c. 35, tells us, 
that before the business of the senate commenced, every senator dropt 
some wine and frankincense on the altar. The Fasti of Ovid show 
how thoroughly imbued the offices of private life were with the influ- 
ences of Paganism, and how difficult it must have been for Christians 
to "keep their garments clean" amid such surrounding defilement 
When one thinks of this, the origin of monasticism seems easily ac- 
counted for, and to admit of plausible apology, though incapable of 
satisfactory defence. Gibbon does taunt the Christians for using the 
coin of the empire, which, in the titles of the emperor on the obverse — 
and the emblems on the reverse, gave abundant evidences of the 
character of the established religion. The senselessness of these taunts 
is well exposed by Lord Hailes, in his "Enquiry ;" but could that 
Kanryopot AStXipwv, who knew all that could be known on such & 
subject, have neglected to record what would \iave toWL %o much more 
powerfully, in branding them as fools ox hy^omtes, %a Vhssct &&&- 
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Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that, at the timd 
this epistle was written, there existed no direct tax for the 
support of idolatry. In this case it is obvious, that the law 
before us cannot contain in it any precept to pay such a tax, 
for the command refers to the existing tributes of the 
Roman empire, and a religious tax is a thing so very different 
in its nature from civil tribute, that a command to pay the 
latter cannot be considered as in any way implying an obli- 
gation to pay the former. They have, indeed, little in com- 
mon but the name ; and he who argues that a Christian is 
obliged to pay a religious tax, because the Apostle com- 
mands him to pay civil tribute, argues just as conclusively, 
as he would do, who, because the legislature had set apart 
a sum of money for building school-houses, meaning by that, 
houses in which the elements of ordinary education were to 
be taught — should insist that every man who built a house, 
which was to be used as a school, in any sense in which 
that word may be employed — as a school of gymnastics, or 
of art, or of medicine, or of atheism, — had a just claim on 
assistance from this fond. 

It must be proved first, then, that the Christian Romans 
were liable to a religious tax, before the words in question 
can be considered as even capable of bearing the sense which 
has been imposed on them. But though it could be proved 
that from the previous existence of a tax specifically levied 
for the support of idolatry, the words might possibly include 
this, it does not at all follow that the precept was meant to 
be understood in this extent. The general law, " We must 
obey God rather than man," which limited the precept, " Be 
subject," when the imperial power commanded to sacrifice, 
interposed and limited the precept, " pay tribute," when the 
imperial power commanded to contribute to the support of 
false dogmas and impious rites. 

fully paying the " vectigalia templorum," had he not been aware that 
to have stated it as a fact would have been a iaXae\ioo^L srcs^ \k> \» 
exposed— and to hare thrown it out as a conjecture, wi atoarca^flfcs ®s» 
to be ridiculed. 
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Any thing approaching to evidence, that the primitive 
Christians directly supported heathen idolatry, has never 
been produced, and, when we consider how eagerly it has 
been sought for, we may safely add, never can be produced. 
Tatian, and Justin Martyr, and Tertullian, all agree, indeed, 
that they were exemplary for their conscientious payment of 
civil tribute. " If the Emperor commands me to pay tribute," 
says Tatian, "lam ready to do it."* " For your taxes and 
tributes," says Justin Martyr, " we are above all men, every- 
where, ready to bring them in to your collectors and officers, 
being taught so by our great Master."f Tertullian repre- 
sents the heathen magistrates as saying, " The rates for the 
temple now come to nothing ;" and he replies, '• If your 
temple-wardens have reason to complain against Christians, 
the public, I am sure, has not ; but, on the contrary, very 
great reason to thank us for the custom we pay, with the 
same conscience we abstain from stealing." J It is impossible, 
however, fairly to deduce from these statements any thing 
more than this, that the Christians conscientiously paid civil 
tribute ; and it would be quite as good reasoning to conclude, 
that the Christians worshipped idols when the magistrates 
required them, because their apologists say, that they scru- 
pulously obeyed the laws, — as to conclude, that the Chris- 
tians contributed to the support of idolatry, if required by the 
magistrate, because their apologists say, that they cheerfully 
paid tribute. 

While there is no evidence on the one side, there is 
evidence on the other, part of which has already been 
adduced. While Tertullian's words may admit a question, 
as to the degree and extent in which the religious rates, to 
which he refers, were compulsory, however that question 
may be settled, they show that the Christians did not, — 
would not, directly contribute to the support of what they 

* Tatian, Orat. contra Gwecos. 
t Juat Mart. Apolog. cap. xxiii. 
/ Tertull. Apolog. cap. xhii. Beeves' traaaktiou*. \c!L i. ^ 328, 324. 
Sro: Load. 1716. 
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knew to be wrong. There is a remarkable incident, recorded 
by more than one of the early ecclesiastical historians, which 
is calculated to throw light on a subject so interesting as the 
conduct of the early Christians, in reference to direct con- 
tribution to the support of heathen idolatry. Marcus, the 
bishop of Arethusa, a city in Syria, having, during the reign 
of Constantius, been active in destroying a heathen temple 
in that city, and remarkably zealous in promoting the in- 
terests of Christianity, had brought upon himself the 
extreme dislike of the Pagan citizens. On Julian's assuming 
the purple, he was subjected to severe persecution, to avoid 
which he fled, in accordance with the command of our 
Lord.* On finding, however, that his flock were exposed to 
great hardships on his account, he returned, and was com- 
manded to rebuild the temple, or pay the expense of having 
it rebuilt. He obstinately refused to do either ; and sub- 
mitted to the most excruciating tortures* even to death, 
rather than contribute one obolus to such a purpose, " thus 
resisting unto blood, striving against sin."f 

Of our information, then, on the interesting subject of the 
conduct of the primitive Christians, in reference to the pay- 
ment of tribute for the direct support of idolatry, which was 
the established religion of the empire, — " this is the sum." 
The only tax avowedly imposed for the support of idolatry, 
to which we have reason to believe any of the primitive 
Christians were liable, we have equal reason to believe they 
refused to pay, though by doing so, they exposed themselves 
to severe persecution. To have acted in any other way 
would have been utterly incongruous with their behaviour as 
to military service, and their scrupulous care to avoid every- 
thing which could be construed into a sanction of idolatry in 
any of its innumerable forms. On the supposition, which 
is in the highest degree probable, that when the Apostle 



* Matt. x. 23. 

t Sozomen, Hist. lib. v. c. x. p. 194. Folio: Coateto. \Ti&. "Tfcft^ 
doret Ecc. Hist lib. Hi c. yii. pp. 128, 129. ¥o\, ; Cax&afc. \V*&» 
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Wrote, the Christians were not subject to any tax levied 
avowedly for the support of idolatry, it is obvious that the 
apostolic command to pay all civil tributes, could not contain 
in it an injunction to pay such a religious tax, should it 
afterwards be imposed ; and even on the supposition, which 
is in the highest degree improbable, that the Christians were 
at that time liable to such an impost, the general command 
to pay civil tribute, no more bound them to pay such a tax, 
When demanded by the magistrate, than the general command 
to yield civil obedience, bound them, when ordered by the 
magistrate, to burn incense on an idol's altar ; both commands 
being limited by the great fundamental principle of human 
duty. In fine, while there is no evidence — nor the shadow 
of it, that the primitive Christians paid tribute for the 
specific purpose of supporting idolatry, there is evidence 
both direct and collateral on the opposite side, the direct 
evidence proving that, in the only case in which we have 
reason to think that such tribute was demanded, it was 
refused at the expense not only of property but of life — 
torture and death being submitted to in preference to the 
violation of conscience felt to be involved in paying it ; — 
the collateral evidence proving that the payment of such a 
tribute had it in other cases been demanded of them, would 
have been utterly incompatible with their principles and 
feelings, strongly and habitually expressed in their self- 
denying abstinence, at whatever expense, from every practice 
which had the slightest idolatrous taint, however innocent 
in itself, and however conducive to their temporal in- 
terests. 

A second limitation under which the law of tribute was 
binding on the Roman Christians, was the legality of the 
imposition and collection of the tribute. They were not 
morally bound to pay any taxes not imposed by the authority, 
to whose province, according to the constitution of the 
Roman Imperial government, this department of adminis- 
tration belonged, nor to pay taxes to wtf^ \s\st to those 
appointed for this purpose. Without a\xi ^afi^ n&go&. sv&snsk 
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to what they knew to be oppression ; but if they paid in 
these circumstances, it was rather " for wrath ' " than for 
" conscience* sake ; " not from any direct obligation, but from 
the general obligation that, in morally indifferent actions, 
we are bound to do what upon the whole is likely to be 
followed by the best consequences. 

The only other set of limitations with respect to the pay* 
ment of tribute, rises out of the magistrate's transgressing 
the proper limits of his province, and interfering in matters 
not belonging to him. Under this head, as well as the first, 
come all taxes for the support of religion,— that being an 
affair with which the civil magistrate, in his public character, 
has no concern.* 



* " If it be a right of kings and rulers to prescribe the oreed and 
manner of worship, with its appendages, to their subjects, and to en- 
force their concurrence, it must be equally the right of all kings ; for 
they all think, or profess to think, their own religion to be the true 
religion. Again, if it be the duty of Christian kings and rulers to 
prescribe these things to their subjects, it is equally the duty of all 
kings, and for the same reason. This is the palladium of those who 
oppose Establishments, and how shall we deprive them of it ? " These 
are the words of a candid and liberal Churchman — the Rev. Thomas 
Scott, the commentator, in a treatise "On the Evil of Separation" — 
quoted by Conder, in his judicious work on Nonconformity. The 
following illustration of the principles, by the witty Robinson, of Cam. 
bridge, is an amusing example of the "reductio ad absurdum :" 

Suppose a modern clergyman, animated with the spirit of Paul, 
should go on a mission to the savages of Canada ; what method would 
he use to establish the faith ? Whether he went to the Algonquins, 
whose kingdom is elective ; or to the Hurons, whose kingdom is here- 
ditary, it would be immaterial ; in both he would find a chief magis- 
trate, who has nothing to do, to cure a refractory subject, but to say 
to one of his guards, " Go and rid me of that dog." Considering what 
influence the tyrant's rank naturally gives him, he would endeavour to 
conciliate himself to him first, and to obtain, if possible, his good 
graces. He would for the present content himself with secretly abhor- 
ring a savage despotism, which he could not control, and \rcoh«kV$ 
would avail himself of Hobbes' maxim, who used to a«y, VtoaX. " M\kft 
was in a deep pit, and the devil should put down *h\s eYorcetv foc>\>.>\\fe 
would take hold of it, to be drawn out by it." &\Hg\K»& \&& Tas^fcS- 
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On the supposition that the Roman Christians were called 
on by the Roman government to pay taxes specifically for an 
immoral purpose, or illegal taxes, or taxes for a purpose 
which does not lie within the sphere of the legitimate objects 
of civil rule, — what was the line of conduct which duty 
pointed out to them ? In reference to the first case, there 
was no alternative — they must not obey — they must die rather 
than sin : with regard to the other cases, they might pay or 
not pay as they were of opinion that greater advantage to 

should indulge him with an audience, would he dare say to him, " Sire, 
I am an ambassador of the Great Spirit who made, who preserves, and 
who after death will judge and reward or punish all mankind. The 
obedience which he requires is partly dictated by men's consciences, 
and fully explained in this book in my hand ; a book which the Great 
Spirit commanded to be written for our instruction, and received nnder 
pain of his displeasure. Your majesty, however, has the same authority 
in this nation as other kings have in their dominions, and it remains 
with you to determine whether these things be true or false. Not only 
have none of your subjects a right of examining and determining for 
himself, but I myself, consistent with my notion of your majesty's 
supremacy, am ready to denounce all, but what your majesty believes, 
as long as I am in your dominions ? " Oh, say you, all this is nothing 
to the purpose : A king has no right over conscience quatenus king — 
but quatenus Christian king : without this just distinction you will be 
able to prove that if a Canadian king be wrong, his subjects, however, 
are right, for they do what God requires, that is, they submit their 
faith and conscience to the king as supreine. Very well. See now 
what all your fine theory comes to. Suppose a Jesuit should convert 
the king, has he a right to establish Christianity as the Papists profess 
it ? No, say all the reformed churches. The right belongs to him 
quatenus Protestant Christian king. Quatenus Episcopalian, says one 
— quatenus Presbyterian, says another. Not at all, says a third, whose 
voice ought to silence all, "Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's, and unto God the things that are God's." — Robinson's Arcana, 
Letter IV., On CivU Magistracy, pp. 50—52. Lond. 1782. 

" The just pretensions of magistrates," to use the language of Robin- 
son's great successor, " in this respect surely are equal; nor can any 
reason be assigned for denying that authority to heathen or popish 
princes, within their dominions, which mil not equally apply to 
-Protestant princes/' — Hall on fiw Right of Worship. ^«&s^<3lS&. 
P*386. 
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Christianity and the interests of society would flow from 
payment or non-payment. In every case however, I appre- 
hend they were bound not to resist the Roman government, 
which, with all its defects and faults, had been declared by 
an inspired Apostle, to be God's ordinance to them. 

Such was their duty ; and we have reason to believe, that 
they most conscientiously performed it, — they cheerfully paid 
all civil imposts ; and if a regard to the divine law forbade 
them to give their substance, equally as their bodily exer- 
tions, to the support and service of idols, they calmly took 
the consequences, and were spoiled of their goods, or " tor- 
tured not accepting deliverance," " knowing in themselves 
that they had a more enduring substance," — preferring 
poverty and death, with a good conscience, to wealth and 
life without it.* 

We turn now to the examination of a question, at all 
times of importance, and, in the circumstances in which we 
at present stand, of peculiar interest. What are these 
things to us ? Holding, as we well may do, that the govern- 
ment under which we live, is the ordinance of God to us, 
we can have no difficulty in saying that we are equally 
bound as the Roman Christians, — in one point of view, we 
are more strongly bound than they, inasmuch, as we derive 
incomparably greater advantages from the government we 
live under, than they did from that under which they lived, 
— to be cheerful and conscientious in the payment of civil 
tribute. 

Tribute is necessary to the permanent existence of civil 
government, and the attainment of its ends. " There can 

* The conduct of the primitive Christians cannot be better described 
than in the words of the anonymous tract formerly quoted (pp. 34, 35). 
" Tributa, vectigalia, munera, oneraque consueta non detrectant, modo 
id tributi, quod Deo debent, non intervertatur. Csesari Caesarem agenti 
parent. Csesari fines suos excedenti, alienum m^cvarca. ^Sa^Xax^K.^^^ 
solium invadenti, superiorem amborum T)om\m\m\j&\o^&^A-> ^st«t^ 
injustum, putant. "—Vindicicc contra TyranwB> -g\>. b^, fc^. 
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be no peace," says Jeremy Taylor, paraphrasing a sentence 
of Tacitus, " without laws, no laws without a coercitive 
power, no power without guards and soldiers, no guards 
without pay ; and that the soldiery may be paid, and the 
laws reverenced, and the power feared, and every man's 
right secured, it is necessary that there be tribute." * We 
are bound then to pay civil taxes,-^-all civil taxes ; — we must 
not refuse to pay them, — we must not attempt to evade 
them. They are due to the government, and the debt must 
be honestly paid. We are to exercise the same conscien- 
tiousness in making such payments, as in discharging our 
private debts, f 

* Taylor's " Ductor Dubitantium," book iii chap. 2, rule viii. p. 517. 
Fol. Lond. 1676. — Tacitus' words are: "Nee quies gentium sine 
armis, nee anna sine stipendiis, nee stipendia sine tributis habere 
possent." 

t The truth on this subject is stated with remarkable precision by 
Dymond, whose valuable essays are much less extensively known, at 
least in this end of the island, than they deserve to be. "The authority 
of civil government, as a director of individual conduct, is explicitly 
asserted in the Christian Scriptures. By this general sanction of civil 
government, a multitude of questions respecting human duty are at 
once decided. In ordinary cases, he upon whom the magistrate imposes 
a law, needs not to seek for knowledge of his duty upon the subject 
from a higher source. The divine will is sufficiently indicated by the 
fact, that the magistrate commands. Obedience to the law is obedience 
to the expressed will of God. He who, in the payment of a tax to sup- 
port the just exercise of government, conforms to the law of the land, 
as truly obeys the divine will as if the Deity had regulated questions 
of taxation by express rules. But the authority of civil government is 
a subordinate authority. If from any cause, the magistrate enjoins 
that which is prohibited by the moral law, the duty of obedience is 
withdrawn. * All human authority ceases at the point where obedience 
becomes criminal. ' The reason is simple ; that when the magistrate 
enjoins what is criminal, he has exceeded his power : ' the minister of 
God ' has gone beyond his commission. There is in our day no such 
thing as a moral glenipoteiUiary. — To disobey the civil magistrate is, 
however, not a light thing. When the Christian conceives that the 
requisitions of government and of a higher \aw aifc ro&S&s&a^ \fc S& 
needful that he exercise a strict scrutiny mto \ha igsvwKj^ <ft\a& <&*. 
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It is deeply to be regretted, that this view of the matter, 
though theoretically admitted by almost all, is by no means 
so extensively acted on. " How many are there, and profess- 
ing Christians too, who would be exceedingly shocked with 
anything approaching to dishonesty or fraud in their mer- 
cantile transactions, who would spurn from them the slightest 
imputation against the honour of their dealings, with a 
frown of indignant scorn, — whose consciences are wonder- 
fully easy, and unembarrassed with scruples, in all that 
relates to the pecuniary claims of government, — who with 
little, if any hesitation, dispense with the fulfilment of these, 
on grounds which would not stand for a single instant 
before any other description of obligation ; nay, who even 
study the arts of evasion, give scope to their inventive 
ingenuity, and smile with conscious self-complacency at the 
prudence and cleverness of its devices ; and reckon any thing 
fair, when the object is merely to defraud government, to gull 
a revenue officer, or, as it it is vulgarly termed, to cheat the 
king."* 

It has been most justly said, that "to defraud our 
governors, in the discharge of taxes, is to rob the public, — 
it is to rob all the inhabitants of the land, — it is to rob our 
honest neighbour, who must discharge his portion of new 
taxes, rendered necessary by the dishonesty of those men 
who do not sustain their full share of the existing burdens. 
Indeed, to purchase smuggled or contraband goods, is not 
only to rub the public, but it is to commit a sin resembling 
that of buying articles that are stolen. It is to purchase 
that which does not legally belong to the seller. It is 



duct. But if upon such scrutiny, the contrariety of requisitions appears 
real, no room is left for doubt respecting his duty, or for hesitation in 
performing it. With the consideration of consequences, he has then no 
concern : whatever they may be his path is plain before him." — Essays 
on the Principles of Morality : Essay I. p. i. ch. 1. voVA. YgAW— Wfc, 
Lond. 1830. 
* Wardlaw's "Sermon, " p. 9. 
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to encourage him to persevere in his habits of iniquity." * 
If, as may not unfrequently be the case, particular taxes 
are unequal and oppressive, it cannot be wrong — in many 
cases it is an important public duty — to employ all consti- 
tutional means, to have the tax modified or repealed ; but 
while it is the law of the land, the law of the Lord requires 
us to obey it. 

But while all sound-minded men hold these views, and all 
right-hearted men act under their influence, it does not at all 
follow that even under a government which, from its well 
answering, upon the whole, the ends of civic rule, is un- 
doubtedly God's ordinance to us, pecuniary requisitions can- 
not be made, which it may be our duty not to comply with. 
We have indeed been lately told, from an authority which 
should be a very high one, that this is a principle which we 
cannot be permitted even to discuss — " a question not admit- 
ting, on Christian principles, of argument or debate."! The 
time is gone by, we rather think, for prescribing with effect 
such limits to the range of free inquiry, on any question of 
this kind. Men are not now in the habit of requesting per- 
mission on these occasions, either from their civil or eccle- 
siastical superiors, and any attempt to give advice on such a 
subject, where it is not asked, especially when there may be 
some ground for suspecting that the advice is not altogether 



* Gisborne's "Sermons on Christian Morality," ser. xiii. p. 246. 
Lond. 1809. 

f "Memorial of the Clergy of Edinburgh."— All clergymen are not 

Of their mind. An English prelate writes thus : " It is a question which 

might admit of serious discussion, whether the majority of the members 

of any civil community have a right to compel all the members of it to 

pay towards the maintenance of a set of teachers appointed by the 

majority to preach a particular system of doctrine." — Quarterly Review, 

vol. xxix. p. 525. The English prelate seems much less High Church 

in his views than the Scottish Presbyters. He had Ireland, however, 

in his view, where the "majority " principle (however well it may suit 

the Church 's interests for England), if followed out, ^o\x\<\Afca&\s to^usc 

alarming results. 
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disinterested, will rather quicken than slake the appetite for 
full information. 

In truth, why should we he backward to make any prin- 
ciple the subject of fair and full investigation ? The burning 
words of Milton are equally applicable to our times, as to 
those in which they were spoken. " The temple of Janus, 
with his two controversal faces, might now not insignificantly 
be set open. And though all the winds of doctrine were let 
loose to play upon the earth, so Truth be in the field, we do 
injuriously to misdoubt her strength. Let her and Falsehood 
grapple : who ever knew Truth put to the worse in a free 
and open encounter ? Her confuting is the best and surest 
suppressing. Who knows not that Truth is strong, next to 
the Almighty ? She needs no policies nor stratagems to make 
her victorious ; those are the shifts and defences Error uses 
against her power. Give her but room, and do not bind her 
when she sleeps : for then she speaks not true, as the old 
Proteus did, who spake oracles only when he was caught and 
bound; bub then rather she turns herself into all shapes 
except her own, and perhaps tunes her voice according to 
the time, as Micaiah did before Ahab, until she be adjured 
into her own likeness.*'* 

The attempt to put down the doctrine that the law of 
tribute has limits, by representing it as opposed to a prin- 
ciple so settled that it must never again be touched, will not 
only, I believe, prove a fruitless one, or rather produce fruits 
of an opposite kind to those sought for, but it is in direct 
opposition to the great body of Christian moralists, with 
whose works I am acquainted, who generally hold that pay- 
ing tribute, with other forms of civil obedience, is not 
of unlimited obligation, and seem to fear no immediate dis- 
organization of civil order, either from the promulgation of 
the doctrine, or from its being acted upon. 

"It is not our duty (ovh fot) 9 " says Theodoret, "to obey 

* "Areopagitica, a Speech of Mt. 3otatffttanC \^^^ *»• 
Lond. 1644. 
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the magistrate in every thing ; but while we are bound to pay 
tax and tribute, and to render honour to them who deserve it, 
should they enjoin any thing sinful, we must determinedly 
gainsay them."* 

John Knox, addressing the nobility of Scotland in the 
name of the " congregation of Christ Jesus within the same," 
says, in reference to the Popish established clergy, u If they 
be * evil trees/ as ye yourselves must be compelled to say 
they are, advise prudently with what consciences ye can 
maintain them. The name and cloak of authority which ye 
pretend, will nothing excuse you in God's presence, but 
rather shall ye bear double condemnation, for that ye burden 
God, as that his good ordinances were the cause of your 
iniquity."! 

In the pithy language of our persecuted ancestors, " Tyrants' 
exactions, enacted and exacted for promoting their wicked 
designs against religion and liberty : hirelings' salaries, for 
encouraging them in their intrusions upon the Church of 
God: arbitrary impositions of pecuniary punishments for 
clear duties, — are nowise due, and cannot be debt, and there- 
fore, it is no equity to pay them." J 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor, who will scarcely be accused of 
being too lax a casuist on questions of this kind, expressly 
states, that " the laws of tribute have the same conditions, 
causes, powers, and measures, with other laws of government. 
This rule requires that the authority be supreme, — that the 
cause be just, — that the end be public, — that the good be 
general, — that the people receive advantage." § 

In his " Compendious View of Natural and Kevealed Re- 
ligion," a respected ancestor of my own, whose views with 
regard to the powers of the magistrate, went a good deal 
farther than mine go, in his enumeration of the duties of sub- 

* Theodorct in Tit. iii. 1. 
^tfMttfiiftory of the Reformation in Scotland," by John Knox, p. 118. 
^^^^Kk.edit 8vo. Glasgow, 1831. 

^^Hftf and Brown in "the Hind let loose," \). TO. 

^™ ! - "Duct Dubit."p. 619. 
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jects to their magistrates, mentions, "(3.) Subjection to 
their just laws, — (4.) Cheerful payment of their just taxes :* 
thus obviously placing tribute on the same level as other 
forms of civil duty ; and intimating that, in his opinion, it 
might be made a question, whether unjust laws should be 
obeyed, and unjust taxes paid."* 

" God," says President Dwight, " has wisely and bene- 
volently required mankind to render tribute and custom, 
when lawfully demanded." \ 

Unterrified, then, by the attempt to warn us off this field 
of discussion, as too sacred to be made debatable, we proceed 
to inquire, whether the laws of tribute have any limits to us, 
and if so, what they are ? And first, then, I apprehend, that 
on the clearest principles of moral obligation, we are not — 
we cannot be bound to pay a tax levied for a specific pur- 
pose, if that purpose is immoral or impious ; and every thing 
must be regarded as such by us, which, according to our 
honest convictions, possesses these qualities. 

The imposition of taxes, for specific purposes, is a mode of 
administering government which suits only a very imperfect 
or a very advanced state of civil society. Where the great 
body of the people are ignorant, and have been accustomed 
to take the mere will of the rulers as a sufficient reason for 
yielding obedience, it may be safe enough ; or, where both 
the magistrates and the subjects are so enlightened, as that 
the former are not likely to enter on any unjust or unwise 
enterprize, and the latter are sure not to be disposed to with- 
hold the due support to every enterprize that is wise and just 
— it may not only be safe, but advantageous. 

But in such a state of things as prevails in the best con- 
stituted communities the world has ever yet seen, when 
governors will occasionally, either intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, seek not the best ends by not the best means, and 

* Brown's " Compendious View of Natural and Ba^qoI^. 'Rk&3qss&^ 
p. 542. Glasgow, 1782. 
t Dwight's "Theology," vol. iv. p. 153. 
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when subjects are often ill qualified to judge on such points, 
and too much under the influence of selfishness to let even 
such judgment as they possess fairly exert itself, there can be 
no doubt that by far the best arrangement is to raise the 
necessary revenue under the general name of tribute, for the 
support of all the functionaries, and gaining all the ends of. 
government.* Had this been the case in this country, much 
uneasiness and much debauching of conscience would have 
been saved, and the general machine of government would 
have proceeded more smoothly on its way. There is One, 
however, who brings good out of evil ; and it seems not im- 
possible that the very objectionableness of the arrangement, 
will prove the means of soon putting an end to an improper 
expenditure, which, had the funds been raised in a less excep- 
tional way, might have been protracted to an indefinite 
period. 

Among the many extraordinary attempts which have been 
made in this controversy, one of the strangest has been the 
endeavour to show that the circumstances of the tax being 
avowedly levied for a specific purpose, admitted to be sinful, 
makes no alteration in the moral character of paying the 
impost. Is there no difference in my giving my property for 
what I consider one of the most important of sublunary good 
things — the maintenance of regular civil government, and my 
giving my property for one of the worst of sublunary evil 
things — the desecration of religion, and the perdition of 
souls ? One would think every person who venerates 
apostolic authority must consider the question as settled. 
Eating flesh, even though offered in sacrifice, if the indi- 
vidual was unaware of this, was quite lawful. " What is 
sold in the shambles that eat, asking no questions for con- 
science' sake. But if any man say unto you, This is offered 
in sacrifice to idols, eat not for his sake that showed it and 

* Hobbes seems to have seen this distinctly, so far as war-taxes are 
concerned. "Pecunia, belli, causa, si civitatem salvam esse volumus, 
tempore pads congerenda est/'—Elementa PftilosopMca de cvoe* &.T&L 
ft viii. p. no. Amat. 1647. 
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for conscience' sake."* On the same principle, let the ma- 
gistrate demand money of me for the general purposes of 
government, and I will conscientiously give it him ; but if he 
say, Give me money to do what is impious and immoral, I 
cannot, without sin, give it, though, without sin, I may suffer 
it to be taken from me. 

On this ground all war-taxes, i. e. all taxes for the support 
of a particular war, are objectionable. In many cases, wars 
have been obviously unjust. In the estimation of some of 
the best and wisest men the world has ever seen, all wars are 
necessarily unjust. I cannot see how any man can con- 
sistently pay taxes levied avowedly for the support of an 
unjust war ; and I am sure, a very great part of the subjects 
of any government are ill fitted to form a true judgment 
with respect to the character of a particular war. It is far 
wiser to impose general taxes: for in proportion as men 
become more intelligent and more conscientious, the difficulty 
in obtaining payment for such taxes, as are levied for objects 
respecting the lawfulness of which doubts are entertained, 
except by means calculated to make a government odious, 
will increase. Perhaps, however, the present system of pro- 
viding for the expense of belligerent operations, by specific 
taxes, may be permitted to continue, and the growing diffi- 
culty of collecting such taxes may be one of the means to be 
employed by the Prince of Peace to put an end to war among 
mankind. 

A tax for the support of idolatry, is another instance in 
point. This is the case put by Dr. Watts in his excellent 
" Essay on Civil Power in Things Sacred :" " If a heathen 
prince impose a tenth penny on all his subjects, as a tax to 
maintain heathen worship, would a Christian willingly pay it 
and think himself bound in conscience to do it?"t The 

* 1 Cor. x. 28. 

t " A New Essay on Civil Power in Things Sacred ; or, an Enquiry 
after an Established Religion consistent with the just Liberties of Man- 
kind, and practicable under every form of CmV Go^YraaKok " ^ <s&s^ 
vol vi. p. 24. 
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good Doctor puts it in the interrogative forth, under the im* 
pression that the question could he answered only in one 
way. Well acquainted as he was with the strange tortuosi- 
ties of the human mind under the power of prejudice * he 
little dreamed that just about a hundred years after the pub- 
lication of his valuable tract, a Christian man, denying like 
him the lawfulness of Civil Establishments of Keligion, should 
publicly declare that were the self-called Christian govern- 
ment of Britain to impose a tax for the maintenance of the 
most impure and cruel of all heathen idolatries, he would 
consider it his duty to pay it, and would cheerfully do so as 
a piece of obedience to Jesus Christ. Most men would con- 
sider this as rather an extraordinary way of " honouring the. 
Lord with his substance." An opinion like this is in no 
danger of making converts, except among those who have a 
very strong predisposition to receive it ; and on such persons 
experience seems to teach that any thing like reasoning is 
thrown away. 

The limitation of the obligation of the law of tribute, how- 
ever, which at this time has the strongest claims on our 

* " The doctrine of Prejudices " is 'discussed with great judgment 
in the third chapter of the second part of Dr. Watts' "Treatise on 
Logic" The following picture is very forcibly sketched. Everybody 
but the original (who lives in our age as well as in Dr. "Watts') will 
recognize it. "By what means soever the dogmatist came by his 
opinions, whether by his senses or his fancy, his education or his own 
reading, he believes them all with the same assurance that he does 
a mathematical truth ; he has scarcely any mere probabilities that 
belong to him ; everything with him is certain and infallible : every 
punctilio in religion is an article of his faith, and he answers all manner 
of objections by sovereign contempt. Persons of this kind are seldom 
convinced of any mistake. A full assurance of their own notions makes 
all the difficulties on their side vanish so entirely, that they think 
every point of their belief is written with sunbeams, and wonder how 
any one should find a difficulty in it. They are amazed that learned 
men should make a controversy of what is to them so perspicuous and 
indubitable. The lowest rank of people, both in learned and in vulgar 

life, is very subject to this obstinacy."— Logic, p. ii. c. 3. § 6. 1. 

Works, vol v. p. 105. 
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attention, is thai which, in the estimation of many, exists, 
in the case of taxes imposed for the support of a Civil Estab- 
lishment of a particular modification of religion. This ques- 
tion, in its own nature highly interesting, involving in it 
many most important fundamental principles of religion, 
psychology, morals, government, and political economy, is 
peculiarly interesting at present, as its right settlement is 
necessary to the safe quieting of many consciences, and may 
have a most powerful influence on the ultimate arrangement 
of the great practical measures, which, sooner or later, must 
he taken in this country and throughout Europe, in reference 
to the complete disseveration of Church and State. 

Every body knows that in this country two forms of 
Christianity — that embodied in the Articles and Liturgy of 
the Church of England, and that embodied in the West- 
minster Confession, Catechisms, and Presbyterial form of 
Church government — have received the formal sanction of the 
civil authorities of the empire, — the first in England and 
Ireland, and the second in Scotland, — and public provision 
has been made for the support of the religious buildings and 
ministers necessary for the performance of public worship 
according to these forms. That provision chiefly arises from 
a tax on land, under the name of tithe or teind, and in some 
places, as in this city, from a tax on a certain class of the in- 
habitants — rated according as they reside within certain 
limits, and occupy houses paying a certain rent. 

The great body of those who were most actively engaged 
in settling the two Protestant Establishments, were, as every 
one knows who has studied the history of this country, not 
chiefly actuated by religious principles — they sought secular 
ends in a secular spirit. Even the truly religious men, 
who took part in these transactions, had their minds very 
imperfectly, if at all, enlightened in the spiritual nature 
of Christ's kingdom, and in the proper limits of civil 
dominion. 

Glad to be delivered from a spiritual tyranny which, had 
been converting the secular power m\»o \\& ^sm^ ^ms^\*» 
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readily gave that power an authority, in reference to the 
Church, to which it had no just claim, and thankfully 
received as favours what, if they had been better informed, 
they would have resisted as usurpations of Christ's authority. 
When Dissent made its appearance^ the ground on which it 
rested was rather dissatisfaction with the corruptions of the 
Establishment, than disapprobation of the Establishment 
itself; and in consequence of this, there was little conscien- 
tious scruple as to the support of that which, though seem 
to be at present corrupt, was considered as capable of being 
converted into an important instrument of good. 

The Friends, commonly called the Quakers, from the com- 
mencement of their existence as a separate religious body 
have held the principle of the inconsistency of a Civil 
Establishment of Eeligion with the essential principles of 
Christianity, and with beautiful straight-forwardness, have 
followed out their conviction to its fair practical consequences, 
by refusing at all hazards, every thing like positive support to 
a system, which they conscientiously condemned. 

The true fundamental principle of Dissent — the voluntary 
principle — steadily but gradually made its way among the 
denominations of Christians, whom the corruptions of the 
Establishments had driven from their communion, till it has 
become almost a universal characteristic. Notwithstanding 
this, with the exception of a very few individuals, the great 
body of these denominations continued to pay the religious 
taxes ; and the defences, or rather apologies, to be met with 
for their conduct in their writings, show how very willingly 
they clung to anything which wore the appearance of a 
reason, which could excuse them from taking a course, which 
must have exposed them not only to obloquy and spoiling of 
their goods, but which must have broken up many pleasant 
and useful connexions which they had formed with Churchmen. 
Pew things have amazed me more than the flimsiness of the 
pretexts under which Dissenters have attempted to escape 
J&vm the charge of inconsistency, and " building again the 
things which they had destroyed," in coii\iifo\j&B% to *&&> 
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support of a system which they both implicitly and explicity, 
condemned as unscriptural, unjust, and impolitic. 

Of late the attention of the Christian public, in both ends 
of the island, has been strongly turned to this subject ; and 
I am sure I do not overstate the truth when I say, that in 
few questions are the minds of conscientious men at present 
more painfully interested, than how far they are warranted, 
by the voluntary payment of Church taxes, to contribute to 
the permanence of an order of things, which they are fully 
persuaded is inconsistent with the mind of God and the law of 
Christ Jesus. That the Civil Establishment of Religion in 
any form is so, is my firm conviction ; and though it is no 
object of this lecture to discuss that point, — already in my 
estimation enough has been said to show that this convic- 
tion rests on immoveable foundations. 

The question which is now before us, is net whether Civil 
Establishments are in accordance with or in opposition to 
the will of God ; but whether a person, who is conscientiously 
convinced that they are not accordant with, — that they are 
opposed to that will, — is morally bound, or can even safely 
consent to pay a tax specifically imposed for their main- 
tenance. The determination of this question depends on the 
circumstance, whether in the estimation of the individual, 
and in truth, the voluntary payment of a tax for that specific 
purpose, is, on his part, to sanction and support that which 
he accounts to be sinful. 

I most cordially agree in the sentiment expressed with his 
usual terseness and force, by my much esteemed friend and 
brother, Mr. Marshall, to whom so prominent a place has 
been assigned in this holy warfare, and who has so worthily 
fulfilled its difficult duties ; that to make it the obvious duty 
of a man to refuse payment of a tax levied for ecclesiastical 
purposes by the civil power, a conviction both that its object 
is sinful, and that its payment is an implied approbation of 
that object, is necessary : " Though we be convinced that 
ecclesiastical demands are unjust, and impolitic, and opprei- 
sive, we are not warranted on CTarisWan ^m&^\s&" \. ^<s&k. 
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rather say, not bound by Christian principles, "to refuse 
compliance with them, so long as they are the law of the 
land. We are warranted, indeed, in such a case, and not 
only warranted but required, to use every exertion to have 
the law repealed ; yet the method of passive resistance, as it 
is called, seems not a constitutional but vexatious method, 
calculated to embarrass the civil government, and therefore 
not to be resorted to M except where duty compels, "by 
those who wish to live quiet and peaceable lives, in godliness 
and honesty. On the other hand, if the law which sanctions 
the ecclesiastical demands be regarded as a sinful law ; if it 
be considered as invading the prerogatives of God and of his 
son Jesus Christ ; if the government which makes and 
enforces it, appears to step beyond its proper sphere, and to 
legislate where no earthly authority should dare to inter- 
meddle — in that case, it would seem that to yield active 
compliance would be to violate every principle of duty, and 
to obey men rather than God."* 

The only two principles on which the conduct of a person 
who conscientiously disapproves of Civil Establishments can 
be defended in paying a tax for their support, are, either 
that the payment of a tax is not a moral act, or that though 
it is, it does not imply in it any sanction to an undue inter- 
ference with the prerogatives of God or of his Son Jesus 
Christ. The first of these principles has already been fully 
discussed, and, I apprehend, satisfactorily disposed of. 

The most plausible form which the second of these prin- 
ciples assumes, is this ; — that the civil government, in estab- 
lishing a particular form of religion, does not interfere with 
the prerogatives of God, or the laws of Christ, or the rights 
of conscience at all, but merely employs a certain class of 
religious teachers, as a species of moral police, for the pre- 
vention of crime and the promoting of good order. This 
seems to be Warburton's argument, who says, " that it is 
unjust in any who are not of the Established Church to 

* Marshall's "Reply to Inglis" p.^fc. 
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refuse payment of tithes, as they contribute to the mainten- 
ance of opinions different from their own, because this main- 
tenance is not assigned by the public for the support of 
opinions, but for the use and necessities of the State : With 
as good reason, therefore, might they refuse to pay other 
taxes which, in their several applications, are for the same 
civil purpose. The difference is only accidental : church 
officers happen to have religious opinions, and civil officers 
sometimes none."* 

This statement, though it is in some degree specious, is not 
at all satisfactory. For, in the first place, the assertion is 
not true. What is established, or pretended to be established, 
by public civil authority in both countries, is not a moral 
police ; but the Christian religion, and the Christian Church. 
The doctrines of the one, and the ordinances of the other, are 
sanctioned and enacted by the powers that were. It was the 
avowed declaration of the legislatures when the Establish- 
ments were formed, that they were to be exclusive ; and it 
was their will that God should not be worshipped in these 
realms, except in the manner which they had sanctioned.! 



* Warburton's "Alliance," book 2, chap. iii. pp. 124, 125. — War- 
burton saw clearly that on no other principle could the justice of 
requiring Dissenters to contribute to the support of an Establishment 
be maintained. He distinctly states, " that no contribution to a public 
maintenance could be lawfully demanded of those who are not members of 
an unestablished church ; for in this case it would be indeed for mainte- 
nance of opinions which they think erroneous : to which no one can be 
obliged to contribute : as they justly may to what by covenant and compact 
is expressly directed to promote the good of that civil policy of which they 
are members." — P. 126. According to the Bishop, if a tax is exacted 
for the maintenance of certain religious opinions solely, then no one who 
disapproves of these, can be obliged to contribute. On this principle he 
would have decidedly condemned regium donum, and parliamentary 
grants to Dissenting bodies. It is only as civil functionaries that clergy 
can have any claim on public support— and to make them civil func- 
tionaries they must be allied to the State. 

t The following quotation from Act 69, "P&T\\a.m. ^"tam^V'ssSk.- 
ciently proves these assertions in reference to t\ie ^cAXS^^^^^sv- 
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Even on the supposition which the progress of knowledge and 
liberty has happily converted into fact, that I am not com- 
pelled to listen to and profess their doctrines, nor to engage 
in their ordinances'; can I shut my eyes on the foul dishonour 
thus done to the Head of the Church, and the deep injury in- 
flicted on that portion of my Christian brethren (for I am 
not ready to unchristianize all members of Established 
Churches), who may be connected with such institutions? 
In every Established Church, where compulsory provision 
prevails, the financial law of Christ's Church is repealed. In 
every Established Church, where a civil sanction is given 
to religious truth, the rights of conscience and of God are in- 
sulted and invaded. In all Established Churches, the laws 
of Christ in reference to the admission and exclusion of mem- 
bers, are in a great measure put in abeyance, and the whole 
order of the institution, as essentially a voluntary society, 
subverted.* To an enlightened Christian, a civil Establish- 



ment : "There is no other face of kirk, nor other face of religion, than 
is presently at this time, by the favour of God, established within this 
realm, which therefore is ever styled God's true religion, the true and 
Christian religion, and a perfect religion, which, by manifold acts of 
Parliament, all within this realm are bound to profess and subscribe, 
recanting all doctrines and errors repugnant thereto;" and "all 
magistrates, sheriffs, &c." are ordained to "search, apprehend, and 
punish all contraveners. " 

* This conviction seems to have forced itself on the mind of some 

good men, who yet never left the Established Church. The following 

notice in "Boston's Memoirs," is interesting: — "Having purposely 

studied the question, Who have right to baptism and are to be baptized ? 

I wrote my thoughts thereon also. And being one day in conversation 

on that head with Mr. William Bird, Dissenting minister at Barmoor, 

in England, he presented to «ne Fulwood's * Discourse of the Visible 

Church,' for clearing me. Bringing home the said book with me, I 

considered it, and wrote also some animadversions on a part of it. From 

that time 1 had little fondness for national Churches, strictly and 

j>roperly so called, as of equal latitude with the nations ; and wished 

Tjjaran amendment of the constitution of our own Church, as to the mem- 

Umnsiup thereof. "—Memoirs of the Life aivd Writiugs of Thomas Boston,, 

*— viu. p. U7. Edin. 1813. 
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ment of Christianity must seem of all devices the best calcu- 
lated, while retaining the name of that religion, to neutralize 
and counteract its effects, both in converting the world and 
edifying the Church. 

It manifests a great deal of " voluntary humility," on the 
part of the Established ministers of religion, to be content to 
be considered as " a moral constabulary," hired by the civil 
government to keep the lieges in order ; but we cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact, that this is not the place which, in the 
system they are desirous to uphold, they are intended to 
occupy.* According to that system, they are the sole legi- 
timate ministers of religion in the land where they dwell ; 
the doctrines they preach, or ought to preach, the only true 
doctrines ; the ordinances they administer, the only genuine 
ordinances : and till I can bring myself to believe all this, I 
cannot conscientiously support either them or their system. 

* But supposing that the statement were true, that a Civil 
Establishment of Christianity were just a system of moral 
police, I could not conscientiously support it. I believe that 
Christianity can do more than all the institutions of civil 
government to promote the security and happiness of man- 
kind ; but it must be Christianity in her true character, like 
her Author, " not of this world," come from heaven, going to 
heaven, and, during her sojourn on .earth, by her truth, 
understood and believed, enlightening the mind, transforming' 
the character, guiding the conduct of its inhabitants. 
" Christianity," to borrow the profound thoughts and beau- 
tiful words of Robert Hall, " Christianity will civilize, it is 

* The phrase " moral constabulary " is of clerical coinage. The late 
Dr. Inglis has the credit of giving it currency. It calls up Richard 
Baxter's cutting remark : "I thought it once a scornful indignity, 
that some fellows attempted to put upon the ministry, that denied 
them to be ministers of Christ, and would have had them called the 
ministers of the state, and dealt with accordingly. But it seems they 
did not much cross the judgment of some of the ministers themselves 
who are ready to put the same scorn upon foeax OTOi<tfiS&&%" — Itaatot * 
Gildas Salviqnus, p. 222. Load, 1656. 
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true; but it is only when it is allowed to develope the 
energies by which it sanctifies. Christianity will incon- 
ceivably ameliorate the present condition of being — who 
doubts it ? Its universal prevalence, not in the name, but in 
reality, will convert this world into a semi-paradisaical state ; 
but it is only while it is permitted to prepare its inhabitants 
for a better. Let her be urged to forget her celestial origin 
and destiny — to forget that she came from God, and returns 
to God ; and whether she be employed by the artful and 
enterprizing as the instrument of establishing a spiritual 
empire and dominion over mankind, or by the philanthropists 
as the means of promoting their civilization and improvement 
— she resents the foul indignity, claps her wings, and takes her 
flight, leaving nothing but a base and sanctimonious hypocrisy 
in her room."* In transfonning what should be a Christian 
Church into a system of moral police, there is involved, on 
the part of the Church, unfaithfulness in submitting, for 
" filthy lucre," to a degradation her Lord has not warranted ; 
and, on the part of the State, folly in weakening the civilizing 
influence of the Church by the very means professedly em- 
ployed to increase and perpetuate it. 

Even on the principle held by some good men, that an 
ecclesisastical Civil Establishment is a mere creature of man 
—a thing with which religion, at least the religion of Christ, 
has nothing do — that her clergy are not, and cannot be his 
ministers, and her members are not and cannot be his 
people: even on this principle, I do not see how an enlightened 
Christian could be vindicated in voluntarily supporting the civil 
government, in setting up such a caricature of the Christian 
religion and the Christian Church. Could he ever bring him- 
self to support the State, if it should conceive that a scenic 
representation on our theatres of the facts of the gospel 
history, and among the rest the crucifixion, and the divinely 
appointed commemoration of it, was well fitted to serve the 
purpose of general civilization ? This would be but a some- 

* Hall'a "Address to Eustace Carey." Wofks, voV. \. ^. m,m. 
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what exaggerated form of the profanation, that, to a fearful 
extent, does prevail, and must prevail, in all Civil Establish- 
ments. To me it appears as clear as any such point of 
practical truth can be expected to be, that to men con- 
scientiously persuaded that a Civil Establishment of Eeligion 
necessarily implies usurpation of Christ's authority, on the 
part* of the government who forms it, and neglect and 
disobedience of his laws on the part of those who avail 
themselves of it, — when called on to pay a tax for its support, 
there remains but one choice — " not to be parties to the act, 
but to submit to the penalty." 

This plain affair has been involved in perplexity by state- 
ments about the vested rights of the Church and Churchmen 
— and the hazards in which property in all its forms would be 
involved, were Church taxes generally refused to be paid. 
There is really no mystery in the matter. The tithe or teind, 
is a tax on land of very ancient date. The man who buys 
land, buys it with this burden, and with whatever prospect 
there may be of its being lightened or removed : — while it 
continues he must pay it, or he must take the conse- 
quences of not paying it, — and this is the whole of it. If 
the requistion is not only essentially unjust, but involves him 
who pays it in guilt, length of time cannot change its nature, 
and the law can scarcely hold him to be a bad subject who 
says, — though I cannot conscientiously pay this tax, you have 
the power of taking it from me ; and whatever I may think 
of the exertion of such a power, I will use no unconstitutional 
means to escape from its consequences. With regard to the 
annuity-tax in this city, it is obviously merely a tax on a cer- 
tain portion of the inhabitants, rated on them according as 
they live within certain limits, and occupy houses of a par- 
ticular rental. The man who conscientiously refuses to pay 
it, does not resist the law ;* he merely says, I cannot with- 
out sin voluntarily pay this tax : if any of my property goes 
for such a purpose, it must be taken from me. And no man 

* " There may be a refusal to obey, when tt&ie \& tiq> rasftsXs»sfc" — 
Evring on the Duty of Christians to Civil Gouexwroeuti ^, *Va. 
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who chooses to buy property burdened with tithe, or to 
oecupy a house, the rent of which subjects him to the 
Annuity, in the slightest degree violates his duty as a peaceable 
subject, when he refuses, voluntarily to pay either, leaving it 
to the law, or those interested in the execution of it, to see 
to what they may account their own rights and interests. 

Indeed, this attempt to mystify a plain question, is but a 
particular exemplification of one leading character of the 
system,— its tendency to entwist itself with all the arrange- 
ments of civil society, so as to make it all but impossible to 
live in a country where it prevails, without getting entangled 
and polluted by it. Its prophetic symbol is represented as 
commanding, that " no man might buy or sell, save he that 
had its mark," either in his hand or in his forehead.* The 
image of buying and selling naturally describes the enjoy- 
ment of civil rights in the affairs of this world, and the enjoy- 
ment of these, every Establishment seeks more or less to 
appropriate exclusively to those who receive its mark. It is 
surely quite enough, while such a system continues, if those 
who disapprove of it, patiently bear the inconveniences and 
injustice done them, in their persons and properties. It is 
rather hard, to be told, that they have no right to hold 
certain properties or to occupy certain houses ; and that they 
cannot submit peaceably to the penalty of what they account 
an unjust law, without being calumniated as movers of sedi- 
tion, and enemies of the public peace. 

A second limitation under which the law of tribute must 
be understood is, that we are not morally bound to pay an 
illegal tax. There are few men now who regard the conduct 
of Hampden, in refusing to pay ship-money, when illegally 
demanded by Charles the First, with any other sentiments 
than those of admiration and gratitude — or who contemplate 
with other feelings than contempt and disapprobation, the 
faithless monarch, and his still more unprincipled minister, 
the apostate Strafford, who wished " Mr. Hampden well 
whipped into his right senses ;" and "if the rod," says he, 
* Kev. xiii. 17. 
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" be so used, that it smart not, I shall be the more sorry."* 
The necessity of such an interference, we trust, will not soon 
return ; but if it should, Hampden is not likely to want fol- 
lowers. Submission to an illegal tax, as to any other acts of 
oppression, is not necessarily wrong ; in particular cases, it 
may be undoubtedly right, though in no case, where the 
government is essentially free, should the injustice be sub- 
mitted to, without protest against it, and the employment of 
constitutional means for redress. 

The only other limitation is that which originates in the 
magistrate going entirely out of his sphere, and imposing 
taxes for purposes with which he, as a magistrate, has nothing 
to do. All taxes for the support of religion come under this 
head as well as the first.f — Because they are taxes for a 
purpose with which the magistrate, in his official character, 
has nothing to do, we are not morally bound to pay them, as 
because they are taxes for a purpose we account sinful, we are 
bound not to pay them. 

To the question, can it ever be the duty of Christians to 
resist the payment of tribute, it is enough to reply — that it 
does not appear at all an impossible thing, that a govern- 
ment, by its extravagant and wicked expenditure, and unjust 

* Lord Nugent's "Memorials of Hampden," Edin. Rev., vol. liv. 
p. 525. 

t " It is not a whit more equitable, though it may be less cruel and 
absurd, to compel Dissenters to contribute to the revenues of the 
Established Church, than it would be to compel them to conform to its 
doctrines, its worship, and its government. The latter is only a greater 
stretch of usurped authority. The civil power has just as much right 
to compel the one as to compel the other. If it has no right to coerce 
a man's religious profession, it has none to tax him for the support of 
its own. Once admit the right of private judgment ; and then the right 
to choose, and to give effect to that choice, by exclusively voluntary 
means, follows as a matter of course. Now, as civil government is 
necessarily distinguished by compulsory authority, and is ordained for 
civil society only, if it shall presume to employ its coercive powers in 
religious matters, it transgresses its proper \>o\m.<\&, m&\te^^^^a!^$ssfc» 
and oppressive."— Dr. RiosselVs Speech at a Meeting iu DuTudbw.^^. 
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and burdensome impositions, may become an intolerable 
nuisance ; and that even a single very unreasonable and 
oppressive tax, may bring the State into imminent hazard, 
and make it a question with the wisest and best of the 
citizens, — what is the course which, in such circumstances, 
they ought to adopt ? The tax for the support ©f the Epis- 
copal Establishment in Scotland, was one cause of the over- 
throw of the government which enacted it ; and I am not 
prepared to condemn the conduct of our forefathers, at the 
Revolution of 1688, nor, though decidedly disapproving of 
fighting for religion, even of those of them who fell in the 
noble attempt to free their enslaved country, at a previous 
period. The names of Russell, and Sidney, and Argyle, are 
not less honourable and honoured, than those of their more 
fortunate successors.* 

I am sure the attempt to uphold such an Establishment, 
as that which is the shame of Ireland's government, and the 
curse of her inhabitants — an Establishment condemned and 
hated by a prodigious majority of those for whose benefit it 
ought to exist, if it exist at all, — by the means through which 
that Establishment has long been upheld, would, if persisted 
in but for a few years, in either of the other two departments 

* The elaborato yet feeble attempt of Mr. Plumer Ward, in his 
" Historical Essay on the Real Character and Amount of the Precedent 
of the Revolution of 1688," to tarnish the fair fame of these worthies, 
can produce but little effect ; but the mere fact of such a thing having 
been produced and published, at this time of day, proves the importance 
of reiterated statements of the principles and their grounds, on which 
these noble-minded men counted not their lives dear to them. "We 
trust that the Queen's Historiographer for Scotland, in the continuation 
of his great work, will take an opportunity of exposing the inaccuracies 
of this calumniator of these martyrs of patriotism, — as well as the still 
grosser misrepresentations by the author of "Montrose and the Coven- 
anters," of the martyrs of religion in that dark period of our history. 
It is a work for which the historic research, acuteness, and love of 
liberty, manifested in his writings, pre-eminently qualify him,— a work 
worthy of hia talents and acquirements, congenial vdth his principles, 
And appropriate to his office. 
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of the empire, produce revolution. Any attempt to compel a 
people to support an institution, especially an ecclesiastical 
institution, which calls into operation the deepest and most 
powerful springs of human action, conscience and religion, 
to which even a large proportion of the people, though not a 
majority, is decidedly opposed, is so obviously hazardous, that 
we cannot doubt that the growing light, as to the principles 
of government, will prevent our rulers from carrying such an 
experiment to*the point of danger. The sooner they give up 
the experiment altogether, they will find it the better for the 
peace and prosperity of the country. 

Our Lord's precept and example have been appealed to as 
authorizing, and even requiring the unrestricted payment of 
tribute ; and it has been asserted, that no Christian can 
refuse to pay a tax, even for what he accounts a Binful 
purpose, without " violating a positive precept of his Divine 
Master, and turning his back on his example."* These are 
strong words ; let us see if they are supported by correspond- 
ingly strong arguments. Our Lord's precept is recorded in 
Matthew xxii. 16-22 ; and his practice is described in Matthew 
xvii. 24-27. 

"And they sent* out unto him their disciples with the 
Herodians, saying, Master, we know that thou art true, and 
teachest the way of God in truth, neither carest thou for any 
man; for thou regardest not the person of men. Tell us 
therefore, What thinkest thou ? Is it lawful to give tribute 
unto Caesar, or not ? But Jesus perceived their wickedness, 
and said, Why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites ? Shew me the 
tribute-money. And they brought unto him a penny. And 
he saith unto them, Whose is this image and superscription ? 
They say unto him, Caesar's. Then saith he unto them, 
Eender therefore under Caesar the things which are Caesar's ; 
and unto God the things that are God's. When they had 

* Note, "Edin. Advertiser," Nov. 24, 18S7. Na<3& TtaNa&sK&m 
No. VI. 
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heard these words, they marvelled, and left him, and went 
their way. 

"And when they were come to Capernaum, they that 
received tribute-money came to Peter, and said, Doth not 
your master pay tribute ? He saith, Yes. And when he 
was come into the house, Jesus prevented him, saying, What 
thinkest thou, Simon ? of whom do the kings of the earth 
take custom or tribute P of their own children, or of strangers? 
Peter saith unto him, Of strangers. Jesus saith unto him, 
Then are the children free. Notwithstanding, lest we should 
offend them, go thou to the sea, and cast an hook, and take 
up the fish that first cometh up ; and when thou hast opened 
his mouth, thou shalt find a piece of money : that take, and 
give unto them for me and thee." 

With regard to the first of these passages, the inquiry pro- 
posed to our Lord, which was obviously intended to entrap 
him, referred to the xwror, an annual capitation tax, im- 
posed by the Roman government. They who proposed the 
question hoped that, however he might reply to it, they 
would find occasion either to denounce him to the multitude, 
or accuse him to the Eoman government. Instead of directly 
answering the question, he requested them to show him a 
Roman denarius, a coin in common use. among the Jews at 
that time. On its being produced, he asked whose image 
and name and titles it bore, and on being told that they were 
Caesar's, he uttered these words, so full of truth and wisdom, 
" Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar's, and to God 
the things that are God's." 

Some interpreters have supposed that these words of our 
Lord were not intended to be a reply to the question at all, 
and that they are indeed, what is ordinarily called, a dex- 
terous go-by — an evasion of a question which it is felt not to 
be wise or safe to answer. I concur with those expositors 
who consider our Lord as really replying to the question, but 
giving the reply in the form of a general precept, including 
the particular case referred to, and couched in such terms as 
there was no possibility of objecting to, mtti wkj &Ygras&s&fe 
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of plausibility. It is as if our Lord had said, " The common 
circulation of Caesar's coin among you, shows that you stand 
in a certain relation to him as your ruler. Perform all the 
duties which are due to him in that relation ;" but, at the 
same time, glancing at the Herodians,who carried their com- 
pliance with the will of their Roman governors to an undue 
length, in following some of their heathen customs, he adds, 
" ' Render to God the things that are God's.' Do not let 
your obedience to Caesar interfere with your obedience to 
God." We have no reason to believe that, at this time, any 
tax specifically for the support of idolatry, was exacted from 
the Jews. Certainly the xwaor was not a tax of this kind — 
and the second part of our Lord's precept, in our apprehen- 
sion, is equivalent to a distinct prohibition to pay any such 
tax ; for that would have been to have rendered to Caesar the 
things which are God's. 

The tribute, the payment of which by our Lord, is the sub- 
ject of the second paragraph of the Gospel history above 
cited, was not this census. The great body of learned ex* 
positors* are of opinion, that it was the half shekel, which, 
by an exposition of Exodus xxx. 12, scarcely defensible on 
sound hermeneutical principles, the later Jewish doctors 
held every adult Jew bound to pay annually to the Temple 
The htyaxt** y was a coin of the value of half a shekel. The 
collectors of this tax, who, according to a Talmudic tract, 
" on the 15th of the month Adar, sat without Jerusalem, 
and quietly asked half a shekel from every person, not using 
violence to any who did not give it ; but, from the 25th day, 
sat in the Holy City, and urged every one to give till he 
complied, or if he made excuses, did not grant him his re- 
quest, but took even his garment to pledge;"! — these col- 
lectors came to Peter, and asked him if his Master paid the 
Temple tax. Peter, without consulting his Lord, answered 

* Lipsius, Beza, Casaubon, Grotius, Simon, Hammond, Le Cle.t<i % 
Kuinoel. 
f Tract "Talmud. Schekalim." ap. ^^atafo ^TL^^Na^* 
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in the affirmative. On entering the house where Jesus was, 
Peter was made to understand that his Master was aware of 
all that had happened, by an intimation from him that the 
demand which had been made on Him was a very unreason- 
able one. " Of whom do the kings of the earth take custom 
or tribute? Of their own children" — ». e. of their own 
families — "or of strangers ? M t. e. of those who do not belong 
to their families, — the great body of the subjects? Peter 
gave the natural reply — " of strangers." " Then," said our 
Lord, " are the children free." The application was obvious. 
" It is very incongruous to apply to me for a tax, to uphold my 
Father's palace ! Notwithstanding, lest we should offend, 
stumble 'them' who do not know who I am, — go, cast a 
hook into the sea, and in the fish you bring up you will find 
enough to discharge their demands, both for me and for 
yourself ! " 

It must seem strange that either of these passages should 
have been referred to, as supporting the doctrine that men 
are to pay tribute, even when it is exacted for a specific ob- 
ject, of which they conscientiously disapprove. In the first 
case, our Lord, in answer to an ensnaring question, merely 
says, — " You ought to render to the Eoman government all 
its rights," — a precept which, if it include civil tribute, as I 
believe it does, places it on the same footing as all other acts 
of civil obedience ; and adds what is just equivalent to a 
declaration, — " whenever obedience to Caesar comes into colli- 
sion with obedience to God, there can be no question which 
is to be preferred." There is no direct reference to a tax for 
supporting idolatry, but there is what is equal to a declara- 
tion, — "if such a tax should be imposed, you are not to 
pay it." 

In the second case, we have our Lord paying a religious 
tax, a tax for the support of the Temple, not because he was 
bound to pay it, for he distinctly says he was not, but he- 
cause, in the whole circumstances of the case, it was better 
for him to pay it, than not to pay it, there being nothing 
sinful in the object for which the tax was \erc\a<i\ ^<ya^ \*a 
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was not within its legitimate sphere. It was, indeed, a con- 
tribution for the support of an ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment which was then in a very corrupted state — but that 
ecclesiastical Establishment had a divine sanction, which no 
other national Church can plead, and, notwithstanding all its 
corruptions, was the only Church God had at that time on 
the earth. When such an Establishment is pointed out, we 
will not hesitate to support it. It id surely impossible, fairly 
to deduce, from this fact, the conclusion, that Christiana 
are bound or even warranted to pay taxes for what they 
account a sinful object ; but it is quite a legitimate inference, 
that in many cases it is their duty to submit to be defrauded, 
rather than throw obstacles in the way of the spiritual advan- 
tage of mankind. 

Thus have I attempted, with all the clearness in my 
power, and all the brevity which the subject admitted, to ex- 
pound to you the law of Christ respecting the payment of 
tribute, as stated by his inspired Apostle; in its bearing, 
first, on the circumstances of those to whom it was originally 
addressed, and then, on the circumstances of ourselves and 
others, in all countries, and in all ages. 

Before closing the discourse, it may be proper to make a 
few observations on the bearing of that part of the Christian 
law, " Render honour to whom honour is due — fear to whom 
fear is due," on the duty of persons placed in our circum- 
stances. Respect for civil magistrates for "their works' 
sake" is due, as well as high esteem to Christian ministers 
for the same reason. Such is the reverence due to the autho- 
rity of the laws, that every individual to whom a portion, 
though it be a small portion, of that authority is delegated, 
has a claim on respect. To "despise government" and to 
u speak evil of dignities," are sins most decidedly condemned, 
in the law of Christ ; and the Christian Apostle has given 
his sanction to the command of the Jewish Lawgiver, " Thou 
fihalt not speak evil of the rulers of tloy ^ws^a?* "\^\s» 

* Exod. xxii. 28 ; Acts xxiii. $. 
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always desirable, that the personal character of the magis- 
trate should give additional lustre to his official dignity 
while it is deeply to be regretted that the follies and faults 
'of those who fill public stations have so often exerted a 
most pernicious influence, in diminishing the authority of the 
laws, by making it impossible, personally to respect their 
administrators; and it is difficult to say, whether Chris- 
tianity has suffered most from her professors and ministers 
basely flattering bad men because they held influential sta- 
tions, or, from them breaking forth into unseemly vitupera- 
tion, and ribald abuse, when the possessors of power have not 
adopted the course of conduct which appeared to them most 
fitted to support their opinions, to promote their designs, 
and to advance their interests. It is a curious fact, that the 
same individuals have generally been ready to commit these 
faults in their turn. 

" Thus," to borrow the words of an illustrious defender of 
civil and religious liberty about a century ago, " have I en- 
deavoured to give a just account, of what the Apostle Paul 
hath in this chapter delivered concerning 4 the duty of civil 
obedience, especially in the payment of tribute ;' and though, 
some may perhaps be apt to call this by the name of politics, 
and to censure it as foreign to our office, and this place (which 
they are sure to do then only, when their own notions are 
contradicted), yet I must declare, that I cannot think it an 
unbecoming, or even an unnecessary part of our care, to settle 
the measures of Christian duty in aU cases, or to endeavour 
to give a true explanation of what so great an Apostle has 
delivered with some vehemence, and as a matter of great im- 
portance. All that I have now attempted, is to explain 
what an inspired person wrote : and if this explication be 
just, the censure must light at last on the Apostle himself; 
who, I cannot but think, knew very well what became his* 
office, and what belonged to his province." * 

* Hoadly'a "Measures of Submission" >1\. 
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In taking leave of this subject, I, in the name of my 
Master, our common Lord, charge all, under my pastoral 
eare, " that they be subject to principalities and powers ; that 
they obey magistrates ; that they make supplications, prayers, 
intercessions, and giving of thanks, for kings and all in 
authority ; that they submit themselves to every ordinance- 
of man, for the Lord's sake, whether it be to the King as- 
supreme, or unto governors, as those sent by him for the- 
punishment of evil doers, and the praise of them that da 
well ; for so is the will of God, that with well-doing they put 
to silence the ignorance of foolish men. As free, and not 
using their liberty as a cloak of maliciousness, but as the ser- 
vants of God. Honour all men. Love the brotherhood. 
Fear God. Honour the King." * 

The Seceders of Scotland, like the Dissenters of England, 
have often been calumniated as disaffected to government, by 
men who, conscious that their own loyalty was the offspring 
of selfishness, were indisposed and perhaps incapacitated to 
give others credit, for principles less mercenary, or more 
generous than those which they knew to actuate themselves. 
The conduct of these two sister bodies is the best answer to 
such calumnies ; and ought to put these calumniators to- 
silence, if it cannot put them to shame; and- 1 trust, that 
long after the names Churchmen and Dissenters are known 
only as the record of an unjustifiable distinction, which, ori- 
ginating in ignorance and selfishness, and producing impious, 
assumption and cruel oppression, on the one side, and 
degrading submission, or unmerited suffering, on the other, 
ought never to have existed, and has been for ever destroyed, 
— our descendants will continue to make it evident that they 
are loyal subjects, because they are Christian men — that they 
"honour the king," because they "fear God" — that their 
loyalty is fully as much a principle as a feeling, not a childish 
admiration of pomp and splendour, nor a weak attachment to 
a particular individual or family, nor a sordid calculating 

* Tit. iii. 1 ; 1 Tim. ii. 1 •, !¥<&. *ti. \V- \&. 
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Tegard to self-interest ; but an enlightened reverence for civil 
government, as a wise and benignant ordinance of God, and a 
manly respect for those who in his providence are appointed 
to discharge its functions ; and that while they " render to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar's, they will " never " render 
to " any but " God the things that are God's." 
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THE DUTY OF THE CIVIL MAGISTRATE 



WITH RESPECT TO THE 



CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 



Though the incorporation of men into bodies, for mutual aid, 
protection, and defence, in relation to the affairs of this dying 
world, be a just description of a nation united under any form 
of civil government, it does not follow that the individuals 
composing that incorporation, whether the people or the rulers, 
are exempted from any of their obligations in relation to God, 
religion, and eternity. On the contrary, all those obligations 
are immensely increased. Not only the ordinary opportuni- 
ties of working out their own salvation and being instru- 
mental in promoting that of others, but those extraordinary 
talents or means which are entrusted to them by the arrange- 
ments of Providence ought by them to be used for the same 
great ends. Every prince and statesman, equally with the 
common man, lives under a personal obligation to employ 
his power, property, character, and influence of every kind, 
in a holy manner, and for the holiest purposes. He is bound 
to do all things, with a universal and consistent regard to 
the account which he shall soon give of himself to the Great 
Judge. Partnership cannot indeed be carried into the eternal 
world ; nor can men answer in a body for the deeds ^Vask. 
they have agreed to perform by coTifederatVcrci*. 'Vwfc *»*3fiLvs» 
mug answer personally for his particular share Vs. wn^ 



and in action. Whatever may be the strength of temptation, 
no apology can be sustained for violating an obligation, by 
either committing wrong or omitting to do that which is 
right. The question then is, What is their duty, as Rulers, 
in relation to religion ? In what manner may they best "serve" 
'the Church of God and the noblest interests of men? I 
'offer my opinion with a full conviction of its" justness, but 
ready to welcome Mend or stranger who can " shew me a 
more excellent way." 

The assumption needs not to be repeated that, in his 
personal capacity, the Sovereign Prince and every man of 
Court, council or parliament, is bound to be a'real Christian ; 
to believe, love, and obey the»gospel. 

But, in his public capacity, he is a trustee. He is a 
" minister of God," and bound to take care that his ministry 
be " for good," and he is a minister or agent for the nation 
over whose interest he is appointed to preside. This prin- 
ciple is the same in essence, be the form of government 
despotic, popular, mixed, or what it may; Under this trust, 
certain powers or means of agency (viz. authority to command, 
moral influence from national feeling and public opinion, 
physical force to effect obedience, and money for its proper 
purposes,) are put into the hands of the supreme magistrate. 
These powers he is to employ for the preservation of the life, 
property, character, and liberty of action in all ways not 
injurious to others, of the community, in every one of its 
members, except where crime calls for restraint or forfeiture. 
But is he not to care for their interests, in an infinitely 
higher respect? — He is himself a Christian, enjoying the 
.happiness of vital piety and heavenly anticipations : does not 
common benevolence, does not sacred charity require of him, 
as a matter of the highest obligation, that he seek to com- 
municate those best of all possessions, to all men as widely as 
possible, and therefore especially to his own subjects? — Un- 
doubtedly,—But what means is he entitled to employ for that 
end f A0bvrbat means are the most likely to «&shto£ it? 
X He may bring his authority ta «Ml ^fe &w> \ot^\s^ 



commanding his subjects to perform certain religious obser- 
vances, and by conferring especial marks of favour on those 
who are the most zealous and active in their compliance ; 
and he may employ a portion of the public funds entrusted 
to his administration in erecting and furnishing places of 
worship, in printing and circulating the Bible and what he 
may judge the best books of human composition ; in training 
to due qualification persons who shall teach divine truths 
and human duties ; in securing to them the means of sub- 
sistence while they devote their whole lives to those pious 
and benevolent labours; in conferring upon them special 
honours and advantages; and in sending those which he 
conscientiously believes to be the best and purest means of 
grace and salvation, to heathen and other ignorant parts of 
the world. 

II. He may reflect upon his situation to the following pur- 
port. " The power and the money entrusted to me are put 
into my hands for specific purposes. I have not a moral 
right to apply them to objects of personal preference. In- 
finitely important as religion is, it is a certain condition of 
the mind which cannot be created by legislative enactment, 
or infused by my civil authority, or made to spring up by 
the attractions of temporal interest, or enforced (except to 
feigned compliance) by my resources of power. Attempts 
to reach the end by such means, would awfully disappoint 
and defeat it. I will therefore force no one, and I will allure 
no one by what might tempt human cupidity : neither will I 
apply the public revenue to any other than the objects and 
interests of political society. The Jew, the Mohammedan, 
the Pagan, the most unhappy infidel in my dominions, shall 
not have it in his power to say that I do him the smallest 
wrong. 

" But my high rank and official dignity do not abrogate 
my rights and duties as a man. My religion commands me, 
and the grace of God which bringeth salvation. tafe&\\s& T&a.>> 
that, denying ungodliness and woxldbf \wsfca«> \ ^w^Tssj* 
righteously, soberly, and godly. My exaou^ \)&&tl 3e^ 
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shew my faithful obedience to these requirements. Also I 
have private property, and a certain amount of income for 
the expenses of my person and household. These I have an 
independent and indefeasible right to apply as I think 
proper, I shall fully maintain the splendour of my state ; I 
shall amply reward every species of civil merit ; and I will 
be foremost in every noble and patriotic exertion. I will 
also contribute munificently to works of piety and benefi- 
cence. I aid the cause of public religion by my presence 
and my contributions ; to the spread of the gospel, to the 
circulation of tho Scriptures," to every good work, I am the 
friend and patron. "' Because I have set my affection to the 
house of my God, I have given of mine own PKorEK good : 
< — and who* after my example, 'is willing to consecrate his 
service this day unto the Lord ? — As for me, in the upright- 
ness of my heart, I have willingly offered all these things.' 
-. — 1 Chron. xxix." 

Which of these two modes of procedure would be the 
wiser, the more in accordance with the spirit and instruc- 
tions delivered by Jesus and his Apostles, and the more 
likely to answer, upon the broadest scale, the intentions of 
Christian obedience ? My conviction most clearly says, not 
the former, but the latter. 

But much may be advanced in favour of the former scheme. 
Social order can be maintained but very imperfectly and pre- 
cariously, without the ascendancy of sincere religious prin- 
ciple in the minds of the people. To compensate, though in 
a way miserably lame and imperfect, for the absence of such 
an ascendancy, the nation must be loaded with expense in 
maintaining an all-prying and active police, the regular ad- 
ministration of the laws must be often interrupted, and arbi- 
trary invasions must be committed on personal liberty in 
order to prevent greater evils. The non-Christian part of 
the community have therefore abundant reason to be con- 
tented, yea, glad and thankful ; for they have a much greater 
measure of security and comfort, and far \e»» to ^ foe \t, 
than if the mass of society were not \mAsr I2ha \s&ne&sfc dt 



that public opinion and general religious feeling which would 
be produced and maintained by the endowments and favour 
conferred upon an active body of faithful Christian instruc-? 
tors. In the mean time, all such non-Christians, and Non-? 
conformists of any other description, would be at liberty 
not to worship at all, or to worship in their own way ; pro* 
vided they conducted themselves peaceably and morally. 

Pleasing as this scheme might appear, I am fully con-? 
vinced that it would not endure a close examination ; and 
that it might be shewn, by a variety of considerations partly 
drawn from abstract reasoning and partly from facts in his-, 
tory, that the great ends of religion would be better attained, 
as to its communication, preservation, and diffusion, upon, 
the plan supposed in the latter case. 

But we are bound to consider that this is not the state of 
the question, in our country and at the present critical time. 
We are not building a new edifice upon unoccupied ground, 
Admitting the abstract argument to be in our favour, its 
practical application would require the greatest caution, and 
holy wisdom such as I dare not look for in man. The Religious 
Establishment of our country has been for ages brought into 
the connections and habits of the nation. To break its mani- 
fold connection with our' civil institutions, in any way than 
by the gentle operation of conviction in the minds of its 
own members, would be venturing upon a dark and perhaps 
very perilous course. My ardent wish and prayer is, that 
the Establishment may be improved, delivered from evils 
and defects of every kind, and meliorated, honoured, and 
blessed, to the highest perfection of conformity to the re- 
quirements of the holy Scriptures, When this is accom- 
plished, she will no longer be dependent on State-patronage ; 
nor will a good civil government wish her to be so. 

When that time arrives, the Episcopal Church will have a 
power immensely greater than that of any other denomi- 
nation of Christians. Her venerable edifices, her hold to^sdl 
the affections of Englishmen in general \vst ^Awre&sscfcs* 
equitably distributed (for I trust that xvo sq<&&&s&. ^^ 
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be suffered), and the unfettered activity of her ministers 
upon a system of freedom in worshipping and preaching in 
any barn or hovel or field, — will be likely, under the bless- 
ing of heavenly grace, to produce effects of the most glorious 
kind, in the advancement of genuine religion. There will 
be joy in heaven ; " God shall bless us ; and all the ends of 
the earth shall fear him." 

Some clerical members of the Church of England (several 
of them men whom I most highly revere and love) have 
drawn enchanting pictures of Civil Establishments of Re- 
ligion, especially that of our own country : but I must 
acknowledge that while the inclination of my heart is with 
them, they fail to satisfy my reason on the most essential 
points. 

I. Their most plausible arguments proceed on the assump- 
tion that the civil and ecclesiastical administrators of the 
Establishments supposed, would be men of true piety, deriv- 
ing their motives from the authority of God, and regulating 
their proceedings by a conscientious regard to his word. 
Such men, but such men onh/> would carry on their plans in 
the spirit of religion. Yet, how few statesmen and poli- 
ticians are or have been of this description ! • Men in power, 
of every age and nation, have generally been mere men of 
the world ; the larger part openly licentious, and not a few 
of them scoffers and infidels. Is the Christian religion to 
be entrusted to such hands ? Of its purity and proper 
influence they are totally and wilfully ignorant; or they 
inwardly despise and practically reject it. If they regard it 
at all, it is merely as an engine to be employed for the 
furtherance of their earthly purposes — often very base 
purposes : and history shows most distressingly, how adroit 
and effective such men have been in using this engine. 

II. Those excellent men fall into fallacious reasoning, by 
not constantly recollecting the true nature and extent of the 
argument from analogy. Pleased with some two or three 

striking resemblances, they extend tndr \ina till it breaks ; 
gna they perceive not the inconsequence. 



1. They argue from the rights and duties of a father, Or 
head of a family: for instance, Abraham, Job, Joshua, 
Cornelius. But they overlook, that the subjects of a state 
are not all infants and minors, — that many of them under- 
stand religion far better than their superiors in worldly 
station, — and that, in domestic life, the proper authority of 
a parent shades off into personal responsibility, and ceases 
when children arrive at the years of moral discretion. 

2. They argue from the mixed character of the Mosaic 
dispensation: not considering that it was a positively in- 
stituted Theocracy, founded on divine command and main- 
tained by a course of miracles ; — that, in its most essential 
principles, it is incapable of being imitated by man ; — that 
if an imitation be allowed in some parts and particulars, it 
ought not to be taken arbitrarily, but to be extended to 
everything that is practicable ; — that the Church of Israel 
was really Congregational, all its male population assembling . 
thrice a year, in one place, for the worship of God ; — and 
that the nationality of that dispensation was one of the 
shadows and poor rudiments which were to vanish away. 

3. They argue from the language of Old Testament pro- 
phecy, without (as I respectfully think) taking the requisite 
pains to ascertain the manner in which its style of symbolical 
and Judaical description is to be reduced into simple ex- 
pression. 

4. From the general rule of obedience to the civil govern- 
ment under which Providence has cast our lot, as a matter 
of moral right and religious obligation, they draw a uni- 
versal conclusion, so far as respects the profession and 
observances of religion ; omitting to ascertain, by due in- 
vestigation and discrimination, what is the domain proper to 
the civil magistrate, and what are the limits which reason 
and the Scriptures place to his authority* 

III. Often the entire argument is obscured* and erroneous 
conclusions are drawn, by proving something which is not 
denied, and then, perhaps unwittingly, ^^m^^^^^s^R^ 
has not been proved. For example •, \\» \a xlo\, *. cjaRB&sw 
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whether order and authority should subsist in a Church or 
Christian community; but it is, whether it should be 
enforced by worldly sanctions, in the hands of worldly men: 
not, whether our blessed Lord conformed to the Established 
Church of his country, which was an institution strictly 
divine and founded on miracles, though then it was " waxen 
old and was ready to vanish away ;" but whether his fol- 
lowers ought to observe things over and above what he had 
commanded them, and conform to an Establishment consist- 
ing of ordinances and commandments not of God but of 
men : not, whether Christ endowed his Apostles with extra- 
ordinary spiritual authority; but whether the apostolic 
office, with its characteristic functions, was not necessarily 
such as could never be invested in any other persons than 
those whom he personally sent, who had been eye-witnesses 
to him as raised from the dead, and who had the miraculous 
inspiration of 'the Holy Spirit : not, whether, in the age bor- 
dering upon the apostolic, a species of Episcopacy arose 
gradually in the presidency of one Presbyter, distinguished 
by his graces and talents, or by his Church being in a con- 
siderable place, over his pastoral brethren and their several 
communities, in a small district which was in truth but a 
neighbourhood; but whether any scriptural authority can 
be found for the arrogant pretensions of the century before 
Constantine, and the still bolder usurpations afterwards ; or 
for the ennobled prelacy, the baronial dignities, and the vast 
dioceses of the Anglican Church. It is with some preci- 
pitancy, I humbly conceive, that these estimable men regard 
" the Church at Jerusalem " (Acts viii. 1 ; x. 22.) as com- 
prehending the " myriads who had believed " (xxi. 20). Is 
not the expression, " among the Jews " («v roTs 'IovS«<W,) most 
properly referrible to the population of Judea generally ? We 
read of "the Churches of Judea" (Gal. i. 22.) and "the 
Churches of God that are in Judea." (1 Thess. ii. 14.).* On 

* I do not refer to Acts ix. 31, because the arngpYax Traccta* ^" tl\ft 
Church " and the verbs, &c, throughout ttvfc -vew^ *\«s& ^^ 
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account of the comparatively small distance of all places in 
Palestine, and Ihe great intercourse between the metropolis 
and every part of the country, it appears in the highest 
degree probable that numerous members of the various 
Churches in Judea would be often at Jerusalem ; and they 
would undoubtedly enjoy fellowship with the Church there. 
It is also assumed that each of the JSlders (Acts xx. 17 ; 
1 Tim. v. 17.) was the pastor of a single congregation, 
(Essays on the Church, p. 56) ; and that consequently there 
were several or many congregations in Ephesus, Philippi 
(Phil. i. 1), and other cities, yet all comprehended under the 
name of " the Church " of that city or district. Yet, if so, it 
equally appears that each one of those congregations had its 
Bishop. Thus, the two parts of this theory will turn out to 
be inconsistent, one of them with the scheme of Diocesan 
Episcopacy, and the other with that of Independent Congre- 
gationalism. The opinion which satisfies me is that, in the 
Churches planted by the Apostles, a rigid uniformity was 
not intended ; that, with a general resemblance, and a con- 
servation of essential principles, wise varieties were sanc- 
tioned for the better adaptation to local circumstances ; that, 
ordinarily in large Churches, there were two or three or 



authority equal, if not superior, to the common reading. A valuable 
acquisition to our Episcopalian and Presbyterian friends. The Yulgate 
lias the singular ; yet Dr. Scholtz, the learned Eoman Catholic Pro- 
fessor of Bible Exegesis at Bonn, retains the plural, in his continuation 
and completion of Brentano and Derescr's Translation and Annotations, 
upon tlie whole Bible, 17 volumes, Frankfort, finished in 1833 : — a most 
valuable contribution to Biblical studies. If the singular reading be 
preferred, I humbly submit that it is a case of metonymy, such as 
occurs familiarly in writers ancient and modern, for it depends, not 
upon any particular cause of idiom, but upon a natural law of human 
thought ; putting the term to denote the general body of Christians at 
the moment in the writer's contemplation. So Dr. "Watts devoutly 
expresses his "hope of service to tlie Church," by the divine blessing 
on his Psalms and Hymns (Prcf. to his £Fj/mus, large ca.\ %xA. ^k\ss, 
was a Congregation&list, and had in view, cVnafcj ^Vte^,^*^^^^ 
of Dissenting Communities in England. 
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more elders, performing jointly and upon an equality of rank, 
the pastoral duties, but classifying tnd distributing the details 
according to the special talents of each ; that one of these, 
the most signally fit, became, by the very dictates of reason 
and the force of circumstances, the perpetual president, and 
was designated by the term the bishop; i. e. overseer, or 
superintendent; that however, as that term did really 
express the duties of oversight which were incumbent upon 
and were actually performed by each, the conjunct body of 
elders were also often called bishops. There is no necessity 
for our supposing that the Ephesian elders were more than 
three or four, for the word " all," in verse 36, may include 
other pious persons along with the elders. The learned and 
candid Roman Catholic cited in the preceding note, says, 
" The word Bishops denotes the presidents [Vorsteher, 
directors, managing agents,] of the Churches ; and, in the 
apostolic age, every considerable Church had one such." 
Scholtz Erkliir. Acts xx. 28. 

Men of great religious excellence and of fine judgment 
appear to be decisively settled in favour of the system of 
Establishments, by an argument to this purport. That the 
Lord Jesus or his Apostles did not actually found a Christian 
Establishment, is to be imputed to the fact that no sovereign 
prince as yet had embraced the gospel : but that, as soon as 
this should happily be the case, it would become the duty of 
the converted prince, or other persons exercising government, 
upon the general grounds of obedience to Christ and love to 
the best interests of men, to set up such institutions and 
adopt such measures as, when carried into completeness, 
would amount to an actual Civil Establishment of the True 
and only Saving Religion. — But, would not the divine 
omniscience, and the wisdom which formed the system of 
revelation, anticipate such a change of things, and provide 
for it? In the Mosaic law, though the introduction of a 
regal "government was not enjoined, yea, was discounten- 
anced and all but forbidden ; yet an anticipatvoe prouietoit 
was made for it, and very precise piece$fta "wtfc ^re»Aw 
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the conduct of the future king. Now the constituting and 
managing of a National Establishment of Christianity is one 
of the most complicated aflairs that could be undertaken by 
man ; in it the chances of a wrong step are great, and the 
peril awful. If, in any branch of Christian obedience, it was 
important that the Church of Christ should be furnished with 
careful instructions to preserve from mistakes and to direct 
in the good and right way, — surely it was in this instance. 
In other departments of the religious life, very exact precepts 
and cautions are given, to inform Christians how to walk 
and to please God, to employ their gifts and talents to 
benefit each other, and to be fellow-helpers to the truth. 
Might we not then have expected something definite on this 
class of duties ; a class altogether new to princes and magis* 
trates converted from heathenism, and in which they would 
be peculiarly liable to err, in consequence of their previous 
notions and habits ? For their conduct in other respects, 
the generally recognized laws of society, when purified by 
the spirit of Christianity, would be sufficient : but in this 
delicate and difficult department we seem to want something 
peculiarly specific. 

IV. In other points our respected opponents overlook the 
rules of fair argument. 

It is not unusual with them to admit that the Established 
Church of England is "a human institution," yet they are 
constantly falling into such language as "our excellent 
Church, — our common Church,— our apostolic Church,— our 
scriptural Church, — her primitive and apostolic form of 
government," — and similar phrases : omitting to reflect that 
theirs is not a common but an exclusive Church ; that there 
is scarcely a single thing distinguishing theirs from the other 
orthodox and Evangelical Churches of Christendom, which 
they themselves do not assign to epoohs subsequent to the 
apostolic age: that the vital part of the controversy between 
them and us lies in the question, whether or not additions 
may be made by human authority to ita& «!rasgfarce& TOs&ta&.- 
tions ; that the real government of t\ie ChsxtOoL ^VSitt^a®^ >e * 
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should have the bishopric. Superstition, self-righteousness, 
and very gross formalism required a firm establishment in 
current notions and usages : and a comparative superseding 
of the Scriptures by a traditional rule of faith, tte reluctance 
to an unrestricted communication of the sacred books, and 
the mixing of Gentile philosophy with Christianity, were 
powerful obstructions to "any immediate and effectual 
expurgation of corruption where it had discovered itself." 
The comparative quiet which the Christans enjoyed at 
intervals of imperial mildness or altered policy, was muoh 
abused to the nourishing of a secular and contentious spirit. 
When days of suffering returned, it was lamentably proved 
that the fires of persecution are not necessarily purifying. 
Christian ministers themselves had amply prepared the 
materials and the means of further debasement. But even 
them we should not judge harshly. Utterly destitute of the 
knowledge which modern times have derived from history 
and experience, and overjoyed at their deliverance from the 
savage persecution which raged till Constantine threw his 
protection around them, they too readily, yet very naturally, 
became dazzled with the new sunshine of court-fevour, and 
were drawn into measures for the purpose of converting 
security and ease into affluence, power, and authority. The 
Emperor was, in a great measure, guided by their sugges- 
tions. Licinius had made the honour of the gods, temples, 
and priests, and the suppression of Christianity, the public 
ground of his war against Constantine ; on whose side 
therefore the interests of Christianity became necessarily and' 
most righteously a chief object of defence. Justice and 
kindness to the Christians greatly conduced to the security of 
his throne : and thus a good end appeared to be obtained by 
good means. Himself, a rude soldier and deeply infected 
with the vices of military despotism, though an able states- 
man, pretended not to be a judge of Christian questions ; but 
he trusted to the learned and supposed pious men who pressed 
their advice upon him. His general measures, I must 
venture my humble opinion, considering ftie <&cNaB£tan&s&*ft 
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the case, were for the most part highly commendable. 
That worldly men now professed Christianity, in order to 
further their personal and party interests, was not charge- 
able upon him. That would have been the case, had Con- 
stantine been a practical and consistent believer, upon even 
the purest plan of what we consider scriptural religion, The 
chief mischiefs were done by the violent and ungodly strifes 
which had long subsisted among the Christians themselves, 
by their crafty ambition and covetousness, and by tjieir 
shameful want of faithfulness in the representations which 
they made to him of the principles and obligations of Chris- 
tianity. Had Constantine remained a heathen, contimnjig 
the measures of his predecessors, the stream of deterioration 
would have flowed in some other channel ; and it is too 
probable, from the facts of ecclesiastical history previous to 
his accession, a more pernicious channel. Notwithstanding 
the deplorable evils, some important benefits accrued, which 
we ought not to overlook. The Scriptures were circulated 
more openly and abundantly, were more studied, and werfe 
upon the whole better understood than they had been at any 
period since the days of the Apostles. The Christian cause 
now received strength from a succession of authors superior 
in theological value to the most of their predecessors; 
Eusebius, Athanasius, Chrysostom, Ambrose, Jerome, and 
Augustine. And who can estimate the benefit to myriads of 
persons, of the middling stations in society, in every part of 
the empire, from the free teaching and extending of Chris- 
tianity, by men unknown to history ? Their " names are 
written in heaven ; " — and their labours [and their suc- 
cesses. 

That nty readers may judge of the good and the bad, and 
of the lamentable proclivity with which institutions made 
with the best intentions often become instruments of evil, I 
will give a summary of the actual measures adopted by Con- 
stantine in favour of the Christian religion. 

He first put a stop to persecution, audi ^rax&fc& *,\s3!k&r&. 
tolerance to Christians : —then feeedLom oi ^ol^shss^ 
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worship, and proselytism : — recalled from banishment, and* 
restored to full personal liberty, those who had been con- 
demned, for their religion, to the slavery of the mines, and 
other public works in which extreme oppression and cruelty 
were exercised : — indemnified them for losses and sufferings : 
— allowed to Christian soldiers leave of absence from duty 
to attend public worship on Sundays : — restored to Christians 
their property which had been taken from them by fines,, 
plunder, and confiscations : — the property of martyrs to their 
heirs, but if heirs could not be found, he gave it to the 
Church to which the deceased owner belonged: — lands,, 
burying grounds, buildings, with all their rights and appur- 
tenances, which Dioclesian, Maxentius,, or others had taken 
from Christian communities, {thus showing that, before this 
time, corporate rights had been tacitly allowed to the persecuted 
sect, and even real property holden by Churches), he restored ; 
— but the donees of such property he excused from accounting 
for the rents and fruits ; those who had been fair purchasers- 
he indemnified; and imposed the obligation of returning 
absolutely, and without consideration, only upon such as had 
irregularly seized the properties which they held : — restored 
to^heir offices and rank in civil life those nobles and others, 
who had been deprived and degraded for their religion :— 
Christian military officers he either restored to their rank or 
gave them leave to retire with allowances : — discouraged 
idolatrous sacrifices; on the detection of abominable im- 
moralities in one temple, and of frauds by juggling mechanism 
in another, he suppressed them, exposed their recesses to 
public view, confiscated their estates, and gave those estates, 
to the Christian Churches in the places ; towards the close 
of his reign he made the prohibition of heathen sacrifices 
general : — he prohibited the cruel amusements of the Circus, 
and infused more humanity into the penal code : — gave vast 
sums to be distributed among poor Christians, in many parts 
of the empire : — contributed munificently to the re-building 
of places of worship which had been destroyed, and built 
new ones, in some places with spleikdid. Taa.^&ft^R^ % 
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-whence, according to the dignity of the city or town, arose 
the distinction of cathedral and parochial churches : — built 
and endowed schools, hospitals, and almshouses ; works of 
charity which heathenism never knew : — legalized bequests 
and devises to Christian communities for religious and bene- 
ficent purposes :— conferred upon Christians some governor- 
ships of provinces, municipal posts, and other places of trust, 
emolument, and honour : — showed to the bishops and presby- 
ters not only great civilities, and imperial munificence, but 
gratified their desires of worldly honour, to a degree most 
preposterous, placing them above nobles and princes, and 
- even above himself : — acknowledged the authority of their 
deliberative assemblies : — gave to the clergy a jurisdiction 
over their own order, independently of the laws and tribunals 
of the empire: — conferred validity upon the censures and 
excommunications of the Church, to a fearful invasion upon 
the rights of humanity : — yielding to the ambition of a few 
active and courtly bishops the formation of a splendid hier- 
archy, he so managed his flattering condescensions as to 
consolidate his own despotism : — finally, he did not use com- 
pulsory means to bring any to embrace Christianity : — but who 
can reflect upon the motives for so doing which were obvi- 
ously presented to interest, ambition, hope, the love of fashion, 
and the charm of flattering connections, and not admit 
that a door was opened, most wide and effectual, indeed, to a 
false and hypocritical profession ? Yet I must confess my 
conviction that the guilt lay in infinitely the greater propor- 
tion upon the Christian Bishops who took the lead. It was 
they that misled the confiding Emperor, tempted and flattered 
his corruptions, deluded his conscience, filled him with false 
notions on the methods of advancing religion, and, on the 
solemn question of his own salvation, abused his generosity, 
practised on his credulity, and — too probably, alas ! — plunged 
his soul into perdition ! He asked for bread, and they gave 
him a stone ! I beseech then, my honoured fefcxAa^ \» 
r examine more closely, and to hold t\ie Y>a\anee -^tv^cl c^t^s^ 
impartiality, upon these questions o£ ecAews^vssiV ra^Ae^a^-i 
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before they blazon the virtues of the Church before Con- 
stantine. 

IV. Those whom God honours, let us delight to honour. 
I must profess my opinion that the increase of vital piety 
in the Established Church, within the last thirty or forty 
years, has been, proportionately, and comparing the measure 
of advantages, greater than among us. In this " we rejoice, 
yea, and will rejoice." Mr. James writes from the heart, of 
" the great and delightful increase of truly pious and devoted 
men that are now labouring in the Church of England." 
{Pastoral Address, p. 15.) And it should not nurse jealousy, 
but increase mutual affection, if the fact be (as I think 
abundant evidence exists to prove) that among the subordi- 
nate causes which, under God's great mercy, have contributed 
to bring about this* result, a considerable share is due to that 
influence of which Dr. Chalmers says, "They [the Dissenters] 
call forth a most salutary reaction in the Church." How 
criminal we should be, if we allowed envy to rankle in our 
bosoms, or if we did not most cordially bless God on this 
account ; while we pray that He may pour out upon all of 
us "the healthful Spirit of his grace," more and more 
abundantly! The good Archdeacon has obtained some 
borrowed citations (Cliajrges, p. 58.), representing that 
" among the Dissenters — prayer has gone lamentably out of 
repute ;" and other charges of a truly awful kind. Some of 
them I have been able to trace ; others I have not the means 
of following out : but, judging of the latter by the former, I 
am sure that, if he will turn to the passages in the respective 
works and read the entire connection, his upright mind will 
be deeply grieved at the injustice done to us. — But " faithful 
are the wounds of a friend. — Let us not be high-minded, but 
fear." 

Since writing the preceding remarks, my attention has 

been directed to a paper in the Congregational Magazine, for 

May, 1833, p. 268 — 282 ; expressly animadverting on the 

papers in the British Magazine, which the Archdeacon of 

^fkfffbrd, the Essayist, and others, have made. \tafe\t fetore- 
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"house of ammunition to be employed against Dissenters. It 
is truly a painful unveiling; — the affectation of Christufe • 
charity and fervid piety, by a writer who was taking thfc 
utmost pains in garbling and perverting citations, so as to 
produce an impression contrary to .the plain intent and 
meaning of the books or papers which he was citing, and 
perfectly contrary to truth !— If that writer be not a mere 
hireling, selling his pen for base pay, and conscious that no 
religious principle actuates him, — he must have had bitter 
moments ; nor will his conscience be relieved without con- 
fession and reparation. But let good men beware of such 
auxiliaries. — "Will ye speak wickedly for God; and talk 
deceitfully for him ?" Job xiii. 7. 

Thus imposed upon, the upright and well-intentioned 
Archdeacon delivers a caveat, lest his candid spirit should 
be misconstrued ; "Not because I do not deem Dissent an 
evil, — an evil of portentous magnitude, and one which in its 
operation produces, even by the confession of Dissenters 
themselves, more incurable evil than those which it seeks to 
heal." — Charges, p. 28. Now, as he and other recent de- 
fenders of the existing Establishment have lately made great 
use of the name and the argument (which in my humble 
judgment has been satisfactorily refuted) of one of the orna- 
ments of the Presbyterian Church, they will permit me to 
ask their consideration of. a passage from that distinguished 
man : " More especially " from " the high esteem which 
that pious, zealous, and eloquent writer at this moment, 
enjoys in the Church of England, on account of his defence 
of National Ecclesiastical Establishments." — Christian Ob- 
server, March, 1834, p. 179. 

" It may perhaps be thought an anomaly of sentiment, 
that one so impressed with the need and the advantage of an 
extended religious Establishment, should be equally decided 
as to the advantage of a most zealous, active, and unrestrained 
Dissenterism. If the former were armed with such a power 
of intolerance as would enable it to crush ti\& \a&et,» Vastest 
of a blessing, it would prove a cvxrae to \fofc wsatarj ^ss\s&v 
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sustained it. — We have long thought that the taoral renova- 
tion of our people is not to be effected by pulling down the 
frame-work of either our Scottish or our English Establish- 
ments, and substituting others in their place. It is to be 
done, by animating each of them with the breath of a fresher 
and more vigorous existence : and, for the accomplishment 
of this object, we shall ever look upon Dissenters as great 
moral benefactors of their country. But such we believe to 
be the native preference of our people for our Establishments, 
that we feel quite confident and secure that Dissenters never 
will make more progress than they deserve to make ; and 
that they never will obtain such an ascendancy over the mind 
of the country, as to lead to the subversion of its religious 
Establishments, till those Establishments deserve to be sub- 
verted. And, in such an enlightened country as ours, the 
vigilant eye of the friends of the Church and its patrons is 
alive to all this ; and the sense of the public is beginning to 
be more alive to an efficient clergy ; and the mighty hold 
which Dissenters have over the population, alarming to many, 
but never in the slightest degree alarming to us, has lent an 
additional impulse to these considerations; and thus it is 
that they are conferring a most important blessing upon our 
Establishment, by raising within its bosom the salutary coun- 
teraction of zeal and diligence and piety. Such are the only 
legitimate weapons of our warfare. And in these circum- 
stances, and with a single view to the moral and religious 
character of our people, we hail Dissenters as our best and 
most valuable auxiliaries. We look upon them as indispen- 
sable friends, whose services we cannot spare. We disclaim 
all sympathy with those who are ashamed, or with those who 
•are afraid of them." — Dr. Chalmers Sermon on the Death of 
the Princess Charlotte; Appendix, pp. 42, 43, 
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The work from which the following argument is extracted 
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English Episcopalian Church as such. The former part 
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DISSENT NOT SCHISM. 



" And John answered him, saying, Master, we saw one casting out 
devils in thy name, and he followeth not us : and we forbad him, 
because he followeth not us. But Jesus said, Forbid hvm not: for 
there is no man which shall do a miracle m my name, that can lightly 
speak evil of me. For he that is not against us is on our part" 
Mark ix. 38—40. 

The question respecting the identity of schism and dissent 
derives its interest and importance from the fact that the 
advocates of the Church of England generally identified them. 
Our argument, therefore, must necessarily be brought to bear 
upon that Church. I hope, however, we shall be able both 
to conduct and to apply it, without indulging that spirit 
which it will be our duty to condemn. The following 
passages from a book recently recommended to his Clergy by 
the Bishop of London* will show you the light in which the 
question is viewed by that prelate : — " Dissenters, in dissent- 
ing and separating from the Church, commit the heinous sin 
of schism, which is, in my opinion, a greater sin than that 
of drunkenness, and therefore a great deal more frequently 
spoken of in the word of God." — " I look upon schism, in fact, 
as tantamount to a renunciation of Christianity. What is 
it but a renouncing of the Church of Christ — a renouncing 

* "Letters to a Dissenting Minister oi ftifc Cwi^^varak ^tefcnrcfc.- 
ination." By L. 8. & 



of her ministers, and through them of Christ himself?" Such 
is the accusation against us, adopted and endorsed by one of 
the first dignitaries of the land, and thus virtually pub- 
lished from cathedrals and palaces — such is the crime which, 
on so high an authority, our countrymen are taught to con- 
sider as identical with Dissent. 

Proposing then to discuss this subject, it seems proper to 
observe that, in attempting to ascertain the nature of schism, 
our enquiry should be after the scriptural meaning of the 
term and the scriptural description of the thing. We say, 
not, therefore, at present, whether what men have called 
schism be schism or not ; we say not whether their concep- 
tions of its criminality have been imperfect or exaggerated ; 
we say not whether the original import of the word be or be 
not the same with that which it has assumed in ecclesiastical 
history, or which is associated with it in modern usage ; — at 
present, we give no opinion on these matters : but this we 
do say, that, in a scriptural enquiry, we have not, primarily, 
to regard what any at any time may have said or thought, 
or what any at the present moment are saying and thinking ; 
but we have to do with what they have said " who spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost," and in whose 
writings, and in whose writings alone, we have at once 
the thoughts and the " sayings of God." 

It is obviously both proper and important to put the 
matter in this way, and to place the discussion (first of all 
at least) upon this footing ; for if any thing whatever be 
regarded either as crime or virtue, and if that thing be 
represented as described, as forbidden or enforced, stigmatized 
or commended, in the word of God, then " to the law and to 
the testimony" — let us look for and listen to the words of God 
upon this subject, whatever it may be ; for that which He 
means is that which alone is to be either feared or followed, 
as it is that only which, in His view, possesses the character 
either of virtue or of crime. 
"What then saith the scripture" upon the matter in 
debate ? What is the New Testament 'TOto q£ the nature 



and the criminality of schism? To this question ourpresen 
enquiry is reduced, and by this authority must it be answered 
and determined. We shall endeavour to collect from the 
sacred writings what they appear to teach upon this subject. 

The term " schism" occurs only once in our English version 
of the New Testament. It is to be found in the 25th verse 
of the 12th chapter of the First Epistle of Saint Paul to the 
Corinthians. The Apostle, in the context, institutes a com- 
parison between the Christian Church and the human body, 
and says, in relation to the latter, that God has connected and 
tempered the members together so " that there should be no 
schism in the body." This is the only place in which the 
word is to be found by the English reader. It is here un- 
translated. The term " schism" is, in fact, Greek, and, to an 
English ear not previously instructed, it can convey no mean- 
ing till it be translated or explained. In the other passages 
in which it occurs in the original scriptures it is translated in 
our version. The number and the arrangement of the whole 
may be thus given : — (to have the entire case before us, we 
shall refer, not only to the passages in which the word itself 
is to be found, but to those also where the verb from which 
it is derived is employed.) 

The noun rendered " schism" in the passage just quoted 
occurs seven other times in the New Testament — that is, 
eight times in all. Six times it is in the singular, " schism," 
twice in the plural, " schisms." Of these eight instances, 
five are in the Gospels, and three in one of the Epistles. Of 
the five in the Gospels, one is in Matthew, one in Mark, and 
three in John ; the other three are all in the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians. The whole may be thus classed : — the two 
in Matthew and Mark are literal applications of the term to 
a material substance : the three in John are all figurative 
applications of it to states of mind ; and the three in the 
Corinthians are applications of the same nature, of which one 
is a typical illustration (that, just noticed, employed in 
allusion to the human body) ; the other \?rco specvjlcaU^ t«^ w 
to what was existing in the Church. \\. ^ws\k *0o»s» «*^fc»* 
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that the uses of the word divide themselves into the UteraV 
and the figurative, and that of the figurative some of the 
applications are, or might be denominated, ecclesiastical. 

The noun " schism," then, it appears, occurs eight times in> 
the New Testament ; it is now further to be observed that 
the verb from which it is derived is to be met with ten times 
in one or other of its forms. Of these ten instances, eight 
are in the Evangelists (two in each), and the remaining two 
are in the Acts of the Apostles. Of the eight in the 
Evangelists, all of them are of the first class before mentioned, 
namely literal applications of the word to material sub- 
stances : the two in the Acts are of the second class, figura- 
tive applications to states of mind : of the third class, the 
ecclesiastical, or applications to what was existing in the 
Church, there are none. 

Having thus given, in general terms, the number and the 
classification of the passages in which the term " schism," or 
any of its kindred, may be found, we shall now adduce the 
passages themselves, as they stand in the authorized version,, 
and submit such remarks upon them as may serve to assist 
us in the prosecution of our enquiry. 

The first class, consisting of the literal application to 
material substances, either of the noun or of the verb, are in 
all ten. They are confined to the Evangelists ; some of them 
are merely repetitions of the same expression and the same 
statement by two or more of the different writers. The fol- 
lowing are the particulars : — 

The noun twice. Matthew ix. 16, " the rent (*%/*/*«) is 
made worse." — Mark ii. 21, the same expression, "the rent 
(^jV/**) is made worse." 

The verb eight times. Once in relation to the same thing 
as that referred to in the preceding passages, the putting of a- 
new piece on an old garment ; Luke v. 36, " the new maketh 
a rent" — tears it (o^Cei). Thrice in relation to the vail 
of the Temple, Matthew xxvii. 51, " the vail of the temple 
was rent (i<rxl<rOri) in twain." Mark xv, 38, " the vail of the 
temple was rent (foxfofy) in twain." Luke xxiii, 45, "the 



Tail of the temple was rent ($<rxl<rto)) in *he midst." Once in 
relation to the prodigies affecting the rocks at our Saviour's 
crucifixion, Matthew xxvii. 51, "the earth did quake and 
the rocks rent (i<rxl<r0ri<rcw). Once in relation to the 
phenomenon in the heavens at the Redeemer's baptism, 
Mark i. 10, " coming up out of the water he saw the 
heavens opened (<rxi6yt&ot/s). Once in relation to the 
garment of Jesus, John xix. 24, "they said, Let us not 
rend it" (fwy axlvunev). And once in relation to the net used 
by the disciples in connection with a miracle, John xxi. 11, 
" for all there were so many, yet was not the net broken" 
(ovk 4<rxl<r6ri). In these instances the words are translated 
by "rent," "rend," "opened," and broken." The literal 
idea seems to be a rent, rupture, or division in a thing, pro- 
duced by some degree of force or violence. 

Of the second class of passages, the application of the 
word to states of mind, there are five, three in the Gospel by 
John, and two in the Acts of the Apostles ; the three in the 
Evangelist are the noun, the two in the History are the verb; 
they stand thus; — 

John vii. 43, " There was a division (*x'V*) among the 
people because of him." Some saying, " Of a truth this is 
the prophet — this is the Christ ;" others, " Shall the Christ 
come out of Galilee?" &c. — John ix. 16, "There was a division 
{cyJl(j{jM) among them," that is, the Pharisees in council 
assembled, on their examination of the blind man whom 
Christ had restored to sight upon the Sabbath. Some said, 
"This man is not of God, because he keepeth not the Sabbath 
day ;" others objected, " How can a man that is a sinner do 
such miracles ?" hence the division, schism, or, as Doddridge, 
" angry debate," between them. — John x. 19, " There was a 
division (ax''*/**), therefore, again among the Jews for these 
sayings. Some saying, " He hath a devil and is mad ; why 
hear ye him ?" others, " These are not the words of him that 
hath a devil. Can a devil open the eyes of the blind ?" 
There was thus difference of opinion a\A ^aQafc^Ec^. ^&rsl- 
cation. 
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Acts xiv. 4, " The multitude of the city was divided " 
{i<rxi*9r>) ; some took part with the Jews, others with the 
Apostles, the unbelieving Jews having stirred up the Gentiles, 
and made the minds of a portion of them evil affected towards 
the brethren. — Acts xxiii. 7, " There arose a dissension 
between the Pharisees and the Sadducees : and the multi- 
tude was divided" (*»%ia0n). Paul had cried out in the 
council, when he saw the parties of whom it was composed, 
that he was a Pharisee and the son of a Pharisee ; he thus 
roused the feelings of the one against the other, and the mul- 
titude, catching the infection, sympathized in the contest. 
In these passages, the words are invariably rendered by 
" division " and " divided." They refer, in every case, to a 
difference of judgment and opinion among a number of 
persons considered collectively as constituting a whole ; and 
they include, in some instances, if not indeed in all, an 
allusion to the warmth, temper, and violence, with which that 
difference was accompanied or maintained. 

Of the third class of passages, the application of the term 
to the Church, there are three, all of them instances of the 
use of the noun, and all in the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. Two of them refer to what actually existed in a par- 
ticular society ; the other is a figurative allusion to a general 
truth. They are as follow : — 

1 Cor. i. 10, "I beseech you, brethren, that there be no 
divisions (ax.lv /jmt*) among you." — xi. 18, "When you come 
together into the Church, I hear that there be divisions 
(vx,t<rfA*r*) among you." — xii. 25, " That there should be no 
schism (*x'*/*«) in the body." In these passages the word is 
rendered " divisions," except in the last, where it is left un- 
translated. The two former are the only instances in which 
the term is employed in relation to ecclesiastical proceedings. 
It is here, therefore, if anywhere, that the " sin of schism " 
must be found. Whatever that offence may be, here we may 
expect to meet with it. Let us carefully examine the 
passages, and collect from them, if we can, what it was that 
really constituted the object of the Apostle' ft e^tamB&&a&. 
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1 Cor. xii. 24 — 26, "God hath tempered the body 
together, having given more abundant honour to that part 
which lacked : that there should be no schism in the body ; 
but that the members should have the same care one for 
another. And whether one member suffer, all the members 
staffer with it; or one member be honoured, all the members 
rejoice with it" 

We take this passage first, though Jast mentioned, because 
we regard it as containing a key to the others. It illustrates 
the state of matters in the absence of schism, and may there- 
fore enable us to understand in what it would consist. It 
not only furnishes an example of the use of the word, but, 
immediately on the use of it, it furnishes, by way of contrast, 
an apostolical description of the thing. It is the only place 
in the English translation of the Scripture, as we have already 
noticed, in which the term schism occurs, and it was no 
doubt used here because, from the explanatory statements 
with which it was accompanied, it was seen that its exact 
sense could not be conveyed by any single term in our 
language. The figure and the interpretation are as follow: — 
The corporeal system is contemplated as a whole composed 
of a number of parts ; these parts, differing among them- 
selves in a variety of ways, are spoken of as united and 
framed into one body, and as so framed and "tempered 
together " as to feel as one, and to have a mutual care of and 
a mutual sympathy with each other; and the want or the 
violation of this care and sympathy is the thing here denomi- 
nated a schism. By a strong figure, the members of the 
body are regarded as individually animated, sensitive, and 
intelligent — as possessing a distinct and separate conscious- 
ness ; and the harmony of the whole, through a sentiment of 
affection common to all, and the extinction, so to speak, of 
the selfishness of each, — this is the absence of schism from 
the body. A schism, therefore, in the body, according to 
the figure, would not be the fracture of a bone, or the am\rai- 
tation of a member, but the "want oi m^ *k&ss&. «n&. 
reciprocal sympathy among the yarioxxs memtoera <&^Q&fe\*&?5 
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itself— their not " haying the same care one for another," so 
that if one member suffered all the members suffered with it, 
and if one was honoured all the others rejoiced with it. 
Such is the apostolical description of the matter in debate. 
Thus this passage evidently furnishes a key to the whole 
inquiry, and affords a principle of interpretation for the 
others. What is supposed in the figure may be expected in 
the fact. What would be schism in the body will be schism 
in the Church. 

1 Cor. i. 10 — 12, " Now I beseech you, brethren, by the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same 
thing, and that there be no divisions (schisms) among you ; 
but that ye be perfectly joined together in the same mind, 
and in the same judgment. For it hath been declare^ unto 
me of you, my brethren, by them which are of the house of 
Chloe, that there are contentions among you. Now this I say, 
that every one of you saith, I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, 
and I of Cephas," &c. 

This passage, you perceive, is an exhortation addressed to 
a number of persons united together as a Church in the pro- 
fession of the faith of Christ. They are addressed in their 
collective capacity, and in that capacity are regarded as 
one. As such, " members one of another," they ought to 
have been distinguished by reciprocal affection, and by unity 
of spirit and of purpose. Instead of this, they were torn 
and rent by intestine dissensions. There had sprung up 
among them certain " strifes " and animosities, in conse- 
quence of their improper partiality to particular instructors. 
One was of Paul, another was of Peter, another of Apollos, 
and so on. A secondary and subordinate attachment was 
extravagantly and disproportionately indulged. Esteem for 
the " ministers by whom they had believed " was suffered to 
interfere with the " brotherly love " which they owed to 
each other. It led to estrangement, alienation, partisanship. 
It broke in upon that mutual regard, that entire and uni- 
versaH sympathy, that expansive and all-embracing affection, 
1^ which it was their duty to be disting^aft^,«sx<i\DLt\ia 
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indulgence and exercise of which they ought to have " lived,, 
and moved, and had their being." These violations of love 
— these strifes and " contentions," are the schisms com- 
plained of. The Church, as such, continued ; there was na 
departure or expulsion of a part from the rest ; but it was- 
itself broken and divided. There were ruptures and 
breaches in the feeling with which the members should 
have regarded each other. Hence the " schisms" " in the 
body." The members were not so " tempered together " as- 
to have " the same care one for another," so that if one 
suffered the others sympathized, and if one was honoured the 
others rejoiced. 

With a view to the extinction of these dissensions, the 
Apostle exhorts the Corinthians "all to speak the same 
thing," and "to be perfectly joined together in the same 
mind and in the same judgment." It is not to be inferred 
from this language either that the Corinthian schisms were 
mere differences of opinion, or that Paul expected all to 
whom he wrote to think precisely alike on every possible 
subject that might engage their attention. Not the former ; 
for the " schisms" of the one verse are evidently alluded to 
and interpreted by the " contentions" of the other, and may 
also be supposed to be connected with the " envying, strife, 
and factions"* of the third chapter. Not the latter; for 
that is opposed both by the nature of the thing, and by the 
fact that the Apostle actually did permit great diversity of 
opinion on secondary matters. This was the case both at 
Rome and at Antioch, as appears from Romans, chapters xiv. 
and xv., and Galatians ii. 12 — 14. If there had been among 
the Corinthians differences of opinion without the formation 
of parties, — or if there had been separate meetings of the 
members, as a mere matter of prudence or convenience, — and 
in neither case bitterness and controversy, there would have 
been no " schisms among them," because all this might have 
been without any rent in the spirit of love, or any real dis- 

* 1 Cor. iii, 3, divisions: Sixocrreuriai, T^rtk»> fac&w&a. 
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word is used in relation to Church matters, it is in the plural 
form — schisms are spoken of, not schism. From the fre- 
quency with which the word is to be met with, and the man- 
ner in which the thing has been denounced, in ecclesiastical 
controversy, — from the awful consequences supposed to be 
attached to the commission of the sin, — from the tremendous 
expedients, temporal and spiritual, to which men have had 
recourse, for the avowed purpose of punishing or preventing 
it, — from its being represented as "worse" than some gross 
and degrading moral offences, and as therefore "more fre- 
quently spoken of in the word of God," — from all this, a 
plain man would be pardonable for expecting that the word 
would be found perpetually recurring in the New Testament, 
and that the sin, whatever it might be, would stand out as 
distinctly marked as any of those forbidden in the decalogue. 
For a person of unsuspecting habits, and unsophisticated 
sense, this, I say, would be natural. It seems, therefore, to 
warrant the passing remark that it is singular that the word 
should only occur once, and that, in the two places in which 
the thing is to be met with, it should appear in a form for 
which we should not be prepared by men's current and cus- 
tomary phraseology about it. 

The second remark is, that the "schisms" of the New 
Testament, whatever they were, were among the Christians, 
and among the Christians exclusively. They were in the 
Church, and they were confined to the Church. They had 
no relation to "those that were without" — those that were 
not of the Church — whether Jews or Gentiles, apostate or 
excommunicated believers. The "schisms" were not be- 
tween these parties, any or all of them, and the Christians ; 
but they were something between the Christians themselves ; 
something "in the body;" something, therefore, to contract 
the guilt of which it was necessary for a man to be of the 
body. Such is evidently the import of what we have called 
the ecclesiastical use of the word; and it is sustained and 
illustrated, you may observe, by the analogies supplied by 
the literal use, and by the other instance of tl&a i^gxcatiroi 
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— it was the garment, the vail, the rock, that was rent, — tie 
crowd, the council, the people, that was divided. 

The third remark is, that the " schisms" in question were 
confined to the Church at Corinth. That Church, so to 
speak, was in a state of schism ; the whole of the members 
appear, more or less, to have been included in the apos- 
tolical reproof; the various parties into which it was divided 
were all, if not equally, schismatical. The Church might 
have been regarded by other Churches as in this schismatical 
state, and the members as governed by. this schismatical 
temper ; but they were not schismatics or schismatical in 
relation to these other Churches themselves, or at least to one 
more than another, — to the Church at Philippi more than to 
that at Ephesus, or to that at Jerusalem more than to that 
at Rome. Their schisms were among themselves, and were 
offences against each other ; or, if regarded as extending be- 
yond them, they were offences against their Christian pro- 
fession in general and the Church of Christ at large, and not 
against any particular section or society. 

The fourth remark is, that this schismatical relation which 
the parties in the Church at Corinth bore to each other did 
not consist in the separation of some from the rest, and in 
the practice of separate communion ; for the very time 
when their schisms were most obvious and offensive, was, 
when they had all come together into one place, and as one 
Church, to eat the Lord's Supper. Nor did their schisms 
consist in departures from the faith, or from the original 
constitution and government of the Church, whatever that 
might be : some of them, indeed, were connected with mis- 
takes about the mode of observing a particular ordinance; 
they did not consist, however, in these mistakes themselves, 
though they were provoked and exasperated by them. But, 
from the facts of the case, and the phraseology of the record, 
it would seem that the schisms of the Corinthian Church 
consisted in the indulgence of unchristian tempers, and in 
the violation of Christian sympathy — in heats and hsaak- 
burnings — in strifes and turbulence — in. ^»\i&ftT^sv>£> "Sas*- 
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putes — in factions and party feeling ; in short, in such rents, 
breaches, ruptures, and divisions of the Christian body, as 
resulted from, or consisted in, the violation of that love 
by which, as members of Christ, they ought to have been 
connected together, and the strength and purity of which it 
should have been their constant study to preserve and to 
increase. 

Hence, we conclude — first, that, for men to be schismatics, 
they must of necessity be a part of the visible Church. If 
they are not Christians, they cannot be schismatics. They 
may be something worse — they may be apostates or heretics, 
in the modern acceptation of that term ; — but schismatics 
they cannot be. Second : that, as Christians, whatever they 
may profess or believe, however accurate their views either 
of doctrine, or discipline, if they are distinguished by a 
narrow, exclusive, and uncharitable spirit, they are dis- 
tinguished by the elementary principle of the schismatical 
character. Third : that, for one class of Christians to be 
schismatics in relation to another, mobe than in relation to 
the whole Christian community, they must both be united in 
the same Church — be visibly comprehended in the same body, 
and constitute together one whole. If they do not, then 
what they are to each other is a question to be taken up by 
itself, and disposed of on its own grounds, and is altogether 
distinct from what strictly comes before us in this first stage 
of our discussion and enquiry. 

According, then, to these plain scriptural conclusions, are 
Dissenters and Dissenting Churches, as such, schismatics or 
schismatical in relation to the Church of England ? To this 
we reply, No ; and that for two reasons : — 

First. On the principles and reasoning sanctioned and 
recommended by the Right Reverend prelate to whom we have 
already referred, Dissenters cannot properly be regarded as 
schismatics at all. They are far beyond that. They must 
take their station with infidels and apostates ; for they are 
entirely excluded from the Christian community. The follow- 
*ng passage, among others, will illustrate this statement : — 
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k4 They, by their schism, cut themselves off from the visible 
Church, and cannot, therefore, expect to be considered as 
Christians, but, according to the command of Christ, as 
heathens and publicans. In a Christian point of view, we 
have nothing to do with them — we must leave them entirely 
in the hands of God ; they are without the pale of the visible 
Church of Christ, and we are to act in the spirit of what the 
Apostle says, ' What have I to do to judge them also that are 
without ? Them that are without God judgeth/ The curse 
of God appears to me to rest heavily upon them." Taking 
this representation in connection with the principles of 
Scripture already adduced and illustrated, it is obvious that 
Dissenters cannot properly be regarded as schismatics. The 
Bishop, and the writer, whose " sound reasoning" he recom- 
mends, appear to be guilty of a great oversight in speaking of 
Dissent as schism : they should have called it apostacy; for 
that is what it really is, if their judgment respecting the 
condition of its adherents be correct. 

Second. Supposing it should be conceded that this is 
carrying the matter " a little" too far, and that Dissenters 
are to be acknowledged and regarded as Christians, then I 
should say, that, simply considered as such — as Christians and 
as Christian societies — whatever they may be in themselves, 
they are not schismatics in relation to the Establishment ; for 
they are not members or parts of that Church ; they do not 
consider that they are, nor are they so considered by it. 
Even should we admit, therefore, that Dissenters, as to their 
general character, are as black and bad as their assailants 
describe, — that they are bitter, exclusive, uncharitable, and 
morose — that their societies, as to their internal condition, 
are rent by irrepressible feuds and factions — in short, that 
they are distinguished by all the vices and the venom of the 
schismatical spirit — still this would not make them schis- 
matics in relation to the Establishment moke than in relation 
to any other Church. Simply regarded as Christians of such 
a character, and as Christian societies in such a co^&kvse^ 
they could only be condemned and s^\mttfcdiVj otl^^^ss^*& 
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the general body in common with the rest ; their schisms 
would be like those of the Corinthians considered as con- 
templated by the different Churches of Phillipi or Ephesus, 
Jerusalem or Rome. We conclude, therefore, on these two 
grounds, that, according to the strict letter of the Scriptures, 
the charge urged against the Dissenters cannot be maintained. 
If they are admitted to be Christians, it goes too far for any 
particular Church to make ; and, if they are not, it does not 
go far enough, and ought to be exchanged for one expressive 
of more aggravated criminality. 

It may be said, however that this, though it seems a fair 
application of the principles drawn from the nature and cir- 
cumstances of the schisms mentioned in Scripture, is yet not 
really so ; for though Dissenters may charitably be allowed 
to be Christians, yet they cannot be regarded as existing in 
a state so independent of a Church to which they formerly 
belonged as the primitive Churches were of each other, and 
that, therefore, though there be no precedent in Scripture 
strictly analogous to such a case, yet the general principles 
of Scripture ought, in fairness, to be so modified in their 
application as to meet it. This places the subject in another 
light, and requires for itself a distinct discussion. The 
next division of the discourse will embrace it. 



II. 

It may be put thus : — " Having acquired from Scripture a 
definite idea of the nature of schism, might not that idea be 
extended, as a general principle, to other cases besides those 
actually parallel to the primitive examples ? Having found 
that 'schisms' signify in the New Testament rents and 
breaches in a Church, differences of opinion and preference, 
leading to eruptions of temper and violations of affection, 
then, supposing such contentions to continue until there should 
ensue an actual separation of some part of the oody from the 
reef, would not that separation also \>e se\Asm^ \?o\M. \i wot 
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be merely division of feeling, ripening into division of com- 
munion ? would it not just be the giving of visibility and 
permanence to the rent and the rupture previously existing? 
Hence, would not separatist and schismatic — schism and 
separation — thus come to be identical? and then, on this 
ground, would not Dissent be schism in relation to the Estab- 
lishment ? " — To these remarks, regarded either as a matter 
of inquiry or a matter of objection, we should offer the fol- 
lowing reply : — 

First. We consent, for the sake of discussion, to the pro- 
posed extended application of the notion of schism. Let it 
be granted that the term may be carried from strifes and 
divisions in a Church, to their results and consequences in 
the actual separation of a portion from it. Still, 

Secondly, It would be wrong on this account to identify 
schism and separation — separatist and schismatic ; for it is 
obvious at a glance, that, while, in some cases, the things 
and persons would be the same, in others they might be 
totally different. Had some of the factious Corinthians, for 
instance, seceded from the rest (although such an act would 
probably have been regarded by the Apostle as a distinct 
offence, and have been distinguished by another name from 
schism, yet) we will admit that it would have partaken of 
the nature of their previous criminality — that the separation 
would have been schism, and that they would have been 
schismatics. Suppose, however, that, instead of this, these 
same persons, in the same spirit, had so acted as to compel 
the others to withdraw, then those others, separating under 
such circumstances, would have been free from the charge : 
the accusation and the epithet would have clung to the act 
and the character of those who remained ; for ta them would 
belong the guilt of the visible rupture. The two things, 
therefore, Bchism and separation, are clearly distinguishable. 
Schism, in fact, is a thing bad in itself — bad in its very 
nature ; separation may be bad or good, according to circum- 
stances. A schismatic is an epithet of ctircdx^fc^ \ Sk\x&v- 
cates the personal character of the mdiyita^wA^ ^rsrx^r* 
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that character as bad ; a separatist is merely a name of cir- 
cumstance : in itself it is neither bad nor good — it indicates 
nothing as to the personal character of the individual, it 
merely describes his position in relation to others. Schism 
can exist, as we have seen, where there is no separation ; 
and separation itself is not necessarily schism ; — not neces- 
sarily so, for, while it may be occasioned by crime, it may 
be occasioned by virtue ; it may result, in those who depart, 
from intolerance attempted or intolerance sustained, — from 
the pride of faction or the predominance of principle, — 
attachment to party or attachment to truth. A schismatic, 
in short, must be a sinner, on which ever side he stands ; a 
separatist may be " more sinned against than sinning." 

Thirdly. Separation not being necessarily schism, it 
follows that it is a thing to be judged of in each case 
according to its merits. It may appear under many forms. 
It may be faithless departure from the Church of Ohrist, and 
then it is apostacy ; or it may be factious departure from a 
particular church, and then we consent to call it schism ; or 
it may be compelled departure on account of sin, and then it 
is excision and ignominy ; or it may be unavoidable depar- 
ture from fear of sin, and then it is virtue and praise. The 
circumstances connected with it, and the disposition and 
temper of the parties concerned, must determine in every 
case whether separation be schism or not; and, if it be, 
whether the sin rests on one party, or neither, or on both. 
It is quite possible for separation to possess these three 
different characters : — It may exist without schism at all — it 
may be attended with schism on both sides — or it may be 
attended with it only upon one, and then, in this latter case* 
the question as to which of the parties is chargeable with the 
sin— those who remain or those who depart — that, as we 
have just seen, must be determined by the causes and cir- 
cumstances of the separation itself. Hence, 

Fourthly* It does not follow that, because Dissent was 

reparation from the Establishment, therefore Dissent is schism. 

Previous to inquiry, we can only say t\iat t\vere xaa^ w Taa.Y 
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not, have been schism connected with it ; — on one side or 
the other there probably was; but as to who were the , 
schismatics, that is not to be inferred from the mere exist- 
ence of separation, but must be determined entirely by the 
facts of the case. What, then, were those facts ? and what 
are the conclusions to which they conduct us ? 

To attempt, within the compass of a single discourse, any 
thing like a full reply to the first of these questions would be 
obviously improper ; nor is it necessary to do so. You may 
not only be fairly presumed to be so acquainted with the 
circumstances of the event to which we refer, as to see the 
drift of any general allusions to it, but that one thing on 
which the whole question, in the present stage of our inquiry, 
turns, stands out in the records of the period in which it 
occurred, and may easily be evinced to be as conclusive in 
argument as it is unquestionable in itself. 

Dissent — present, existing Dissent — considered as separa- 
tion from the Establishment, originated with the Act of Uni- 
formity in 1662. Previous to that period, from the time of 
the Reformation, different religious parties were in their 
turn Churchmen and Dissenters, as political changes gave 
them, or gave them not, the advantage of each other.' Since 
that time one has retained the advantage, and all others are 
of course Dissenters. In the present branch of our argu- 
ment, howevet, we refer exclusively to Nonconformists, pro- 
perly so called. We keep other religious bodies out of view, 
whether existing at the time to which we allude or not — 
whether of previous or of subsequent origin. We want to 
look at the act of our fathers in making a direct and deli- 
berate secession from the Establishment. The character of 
that act, and the character supposed to cling to their eccle- 
siastical representatives, must be determined by the circum- 
stances by which it was occasioned. We shall take the 
matter on the ground which Episcopalians consider the most 
favourable to themselves, by separating it from the proceed- 
ings of the religious bodies y and regarding it rawjili} *\»\fc\>. 
relation to the legislature. 



For this purpose we must distinguish between a Church, 
an Establishment, and a Legislature, — at least as far as may- 
be necessary to enter into the case before us, without pre- 
tending that our distinctions will suit all cases. A Church 
is composed of persons who, considered simply as men and 
as Christians, agree in the belief of certain articles of faith, 
and arc united under a form of ecclesiastical order. — An 
Establishment 'is this same body considered, not simply as 
men and as Christians, but as Christians of a certain nation, 
put in possession of the property devoted to religions pur- 
pose* of which the nation has the control, and regarded as 
presenting that form of religion which is to be taught and 
recognized as that of the country. — A Legislature are the con- 
stituted authorities of a nation, who hare the power of 
determining what form of religion shall be thus honoured 
and invested — in other words, what Church shall, by law, be 
constituted the Establishment. In illustration of these 
general principles, we may observe that the British legisla- 
ture has determined that the Establishment shall be in Eng- 
land an Episcopal, and in Scotland a Presbyterian body ; 
and that it is obvious that there is in the one country an 
Episcopal, and in the other a Presbyterian Church, which 
can be conceived to exist, and which would exist, if all Acts 
of Parliament respecting them were abrogated, and all state 
favours recalled, and even all ecclesiastical endowments and 
edifices swept away. A legislature has not the power, pro- 
perly speaking, of modifying the belief and institutions of a 
Church ; for it is always in the power of the Church to 
prevent it, by just declining the price offered for its submis- 
sion ; but a legislature has the power of determining who 
shall enjoy what it has to give : it can select any Church 
whatever and make it the Establishment, or it can determine 
to have no Establishment at all. Whether it be right for a 
legislature to meddle in these matters is a question we are 
not at present discussing ; its power is seen in the case of 
our own, which has constituted different Churches the Esta- 
blishments for different divisions of W\e em^Vce. 
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These things being understood, we proceed to say that, at 
the return of Charles II., the ministers of the Establishment 
might be considered as consisting of four classes of persons, 
— of conscientious Puritans who had been regularly inducted 
previous to the Usurpation, and were, to all intents and pur- 
poses, in legal possession of the livings they held ; — of others, 
like minded, who had been admitted during the Usurpation, 
but who, where the former incumbents were still living, 
might be considered as possessed of other men's property ; — 
of those who were sincerely attached to Episcopacy and the 
Liturgy, and secretly desired their restoration ; — and lastly, of 
those, whose only principle being that of keeping what they 
had, were ready at any time to profess and to practise what- 
ever the legislature should " delight to honour." Such w.as 
the state of things when, Monarchy being restored, the Epis- 
copalians, who as such had been living in retirement and 
Buffering from intolerance, were recalled to the favour of the 
State, and measures were taken for again making their 
Church the Establishment. Of the four classes of persons 
just mentioned, the last two of course gave no trouble ; — 
they were either ready for any thing, or they rejoiced to an- 
ticipate what they saw was approaching. The second also 
were easily disposed of ; they could be dispossessed of their 
livings by the law as it stood, and in this way were quietly 
ejected. The first class were the most difficult to deal with ; 
they were in a position from which existing statutes could 
not remove them, and they were under the influence of prin- 
ciples which human authority could not reach. They be- 
lieved, however, in the justice and necessity of an Establish- 
ment, and therefore, agreeing so far with the Episcopalian, 
they were ready to seek for, and open to consider, such desired 
or proposed modifications of the existing one, as, being 
mutually agreeable and agreed to, might unite in it the ser- 
vices of both, without entrenching on the conscientious con- 
victions of either. 

Such was the relative position of the xe\i!^ssv>& ^ws&s&. 
We abstain from all reference to t\\e tocckxv?? Va. VSxu&v 'Oafe 
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one listened to the scruples or regarded the reason and con- 
science of the other. We will even allow for the sake of 
argument, that there was nothing but the display of the 
most bland and brotherly consideration ; that there was the 
most sincere desire to meet the crisis, and so to reconstruct 
the frame-work of the Establishment as to secure to the men 
the possession of their property, and to continue to the 
nation the advantage of their ministrations. We suppose 
this. But we want it now to be observed that, in spite of 
this fraternal and affectionate intercourse, during which the 
one class of men stated to the other that they had conscien- 
tious convictions against certain observances admitted not to 
be enjoined in Scripture, and in favour of certain views of 
the ministerial office, resting in their opinion on scriptural 
authority, — in spite of the kind and candid attempts to mul- 
tiply points of coincidence, and discover means of compre- 
hension, by fair argument and mutual concessions, — in spite 
of this, the third party, the legislature, took the matter into 
its own hand, and proceeded to settle it by a much more 
decided and summary process. It passed an Act enjoining 
that, on or before a certain day, all who would be re- 
cognized as ministers of its Establishment were to give their 
solemn and unequivocal " assent and consent" to those very 
observances to which the one class of religionists objected, 
and were to abjure those very views of the ministerial office 
which they conscientiously believed. Such was the requisi- 
tion and the demand — we do not say of the Church insti- 
gating the legislature, but of the legislature choosing its 
Church. Such was the requisition and the demand of the 
law ; and to such a demand honest and honourable men had 
but one reply. They could not commit perjury ; they could 
not profess to approve what they in reality condemned ; they 
could not adopt what they believed to be false, nor abjure 
what they considered to be true. They could not do these 
things either to retain or to purchase the patronage of Caesar. 
They were placed in a position in which it was to be shown 
whether they would submit to man ox o\re^ GwL They 
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chose the latter alternative. They determined to appeal 
from earth to heaven, and to cast themselves, their wives, 
and their little ones, on Him who feeds the fowls of the air 
and the beasts of the forest. The day fixed for the trial of 
their resolution and their consistency at length came, — the 
day fearfully anticipated but firmly met; it dawned upon 
them in the possession of that, which, but for conscience, 
they might have continued to retain, — it closed over them 
beggars and outcasts. " This was the beginning of sorrows" 

It was " the beginning of sorrows ; " — but the question 
now comes, Was it also the beginning of schism? Froin 
that moment the men were separatists ; were they also schis- 
matics ? It requires little, I think, either of common sense 
or of common candour to furnish the reply. Scripture, 
Reason, Humanity, answer No. The thing speaks for itself. 
The Nonconformist confessors had no alternative but separa- 
tion or dishonour— a peaceable departure from those of their 
brethren who felt that they could obey the demands of the 
state, or a guilty participation of what they considered 
their sins, with the conscious commission of others of their 
own. 

Such was the origin of Dissent considered simply as 
separation from a form of religion established by law, By 
what occasioned it, it must be judged. Were we to take 
the ground of the Act of Uniformity being the suggestion 
of one of the religious parties, and the expression of its 
spirit and feeling towards the other, the question as to who 
were the schismatics would, in that case, be easily decided, 
as it would only be necessary to notice who, on that sup- 
position, were the real and active agents in the separation 
that ensued. This ground, however, we do not take, — not 
because we might not, but because we wish to dispose of 
the question on premises the least favourable to ourselves. 
Admitting, therefore, that the one body of men were just as 
innocent of the Act of Parliament as the other, — admitting, 
further, that the most of the ejected ministers had long 
before separated from the Episcopal Church, ^ ^Odsx^ \» \*\ 
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considered by itself) or had never belonged to it, and that 
they now separated from the Establishment, not because 
their brethren were inimical to union, but because the State 
decided against it, — still, even on this ground, their separa- 
tion cannot be considered schism, so far as they were con- 
cerned. It was the mere exercise of a right, which every 
man possesses, to decline the favour of princes when it is to 
be purchased by dishonour ; it was occasioned by the exer- 
cise of an authority which is not to be obeyed when it 
contravenes the higher authority of heaven. When required 
solemnly to declare what, in them, would have been false- 
hood, they " conferred not with flesh and blood," but 
sacrificed everything to " maintain their integrity : " — this 
was virtue, even if the men were mistaken in their opinions, 
and, as an act of virtue, and an act of sin, can never be 
identical, this and the " sin of schism " cannot be the same. 
In fact, the sin must rest, if it rest anywhere, upon those 
who acquiesced in a sectarian constitution of the Establish- 
ment, and not upon those who were compelled to leave it, 
— on those who sacrificed union to compulsory uniformity, 
for the sake of the advantages offered by the State, and not 
on those who sacrificed the advantages already in their pos- 
session, and rejected a hollow and superficial uniformity, for 
the sake of preserving from defilement the sanctuary of 
their conscience, and of advocating principles which have 
more to do with the promotion of union than what even 
they themselves at the moment understood. 

We are justified in taking this view of the subject, not 
only by the authority of Scripture and the reason of the 
thing, but by the recorded opinions of Churchmen themselves. 
This may be seen by the following passage which is coin- 
cident with the course of observation which we have chosen 
to pursue : — " If the Presbyterians, or Papists, were to-* 
morrow the great majority of the nation, and if the con- 
stituted authorities of the land, King, Lords, and Commons, 
thinking either of these persuasions the best religion, were 
to establish it by law, 1 should then become a Dissenter, 
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With my belief in the scriptural authority of Episcopacy, I 
could not conscientiously be a Presbyterian, and, with my 
knowledge of the anti-scriptural doctrines of the Church of 
Rome, I must separate from her communion." — Nothing can 
be plainer than this. Here is the distinction between a 
Church, an Establishment, and a Legislature, clearly illus*- 
trated. Here is not only the power of the legislature acknow- 
ledged, but the right of the legislature defended, of choosing 
what Church shall be the Establishment ; and yet, even with 
this, the imperative necessity and duty of Dissent is main- 
tained for those who cam/not conscientiously obey the legal 
expression of the supreme will. — Now then, observe, this 
language is not only the language of a clergyman, but it is 
his language in a Tract published by the " Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge," and, therefore, it is no longer 
to be regarded as the language of a solitary individual, but 
as coming clothed with the sanction, and as uttering the 
voice, of the whole Episcopal bench ! Here, then, we hav 
the principle of our ecclesiastical ancestors' separation from 
the Establishment asserted and advocated by every prelate of 
the land. They all concur in stating that, were they placed 
in the circumstance of our fathers, they would do precisely 
what they did. Would they consent think you, for this, to 
be branded as schismatics, and scorned as perpetrators of a 
sin more disgraceful than drunkenness ? No : they would be 
" confessors" and " martyrs," — " their posterity would 
approve their sayings'" and celebrate their sufferings, and 
nse up and call them blessed ! We admit their principles, 
and approve their avowal, and we presume to think that 
what will defend them will defend us. — Let us hear, then, 
the conclusion of the whole matter. Dissent, considered 
simply as separation from a form of religion established by 
law, — by law, even in the most strict and proper sense, not 
the enactment of an usurper, or of one class of the con- 
stituted authorities of the nation proceeding without the 
approval and concurrence of the others, but law as tba 
united voice of the three estates T^xmomovx.^ fes&c^ «sA 
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that too in a province where Episcopalians admit that they 
are competent to have a will and to exercise authority, — con*- 
sidered as disobedience even to this, and as separation from 
those who obey, Dissent is not schism, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, my Lord of London himself, with all their 
brethren besides, being judges, 
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THE 

LAW OF CHRIST FOR MAINTAINING 
AND EXTENDING HIS CHURCH. 



The controversy between Churchmen and Dissenters, 
although ample enough in its details, is generally admitted 
by both parties to resolve itself into two points, namely, the 
authority of civil rulers in religious matters, and a national pro- 
vision for the State-Clergy. It so happens, however, that, in 
all practical effect, the last of these points determines the 
first, just as, in another aspect of the case, the first may be 
said to determine the last. Where the State does not fix 
the thing to be taught, it were absurd to expect it to support 
its teachers ; and where it does fix the thing to be taught, 
without providing support for its teachers, it fails to answer 
the chief demand which is made upon it by State-Church- 
men. If the State were to leave the Church to depend for 
support on her own adherents, without permitting her to 
share in its pay or its patronage, zeal for statute alliance 
with the State would soon become extinct. Few would be 
found insisting on a civil enactment for their creed, were 
there no secular advantage to be derived from such enact- 
ment. This must be obvious to every "maxi% *3toctf2ttx&ss^ 
themselves honestly avow it ; and it mveste \taa >ax«a$^ *& 
the subject, now to be briefly considered, m^ ^ak ^^ 



portance. If we can succeed in convincing those who differ 
from us that no Christian Church should be endowed by the 
State, it will not be difficult to convince them that no Chris- 
tian Church should be chartered by the State. Let the hope 
of gain be taken away, and it will soon be confessed, that 
what civil rulers have tc* do with Christianity is, not to give 
law to it, but to allow it to give law to them. 

Well, what is the law of Christ in reference to the pecu- 
niary maintenance and extension, of His Church? — Has He 
given law on this subject, or has He not ? The New Testa- 
ment is His statute-book to us. On this vital point all Chris- 
tians are as one. Well, what does the New Testament say ? 
Is it silent, or does it speak out ? If it be silent there is 
room for expediency, although even then it must be Chris- 
tian expediency — an expediency, imbued with the spirit of 
the Gospel, which tends to build up and not to destroy. If, 
again, it be not silent, we have no alternative, but must bow 
to its decision, however far it may run counter to our pre- 
conceptions. Now, it so happens that on this subject the 
New Testament is not silent ; it speaks out, both inciden- 
tally, and in set purpose — both in general terms, and in 
terms which are clear and explicit — both in the form of ex- 
hortation, and in the form of positive institution. It speaks, 
I may eay, with two voices ; one emanating from general 
principles, and another modified into the precision of law. 
It tells us that the Christian Church is a spiritual commu- 
nity — a kingdom not of this world ; and, if we allow our 
minds to settle on this single announcement till we, in some 
measure, apprehend its import, we shall at once perceive that 
the members of the Christian Church are spiritual — that her 
privileges are spiritual — that her fellowship is spiritual — that 
her aims are spiritual — that her operations are spiritual — 
that, in short, everything is spiritual by which she is dis- 
tinguished, as a Christian Churchy from the communities of 
this world. 
But if these things are so — if t\ie Chvxicta isv creation con- 
siBts of people who are separated from Q^m\f3\&&rosf&3 



peculiarities of the mind and of the heart — if her members 
be, under God, brought together and kept together by the 
free consent of their own wills — if spirituality be thus the 
very constituent of her being — it follows inevitably that the 
laws and the power by which she is governed must be also 
spiritual. I know not how this conclusion is to be resisted ; 
but it must be resisted, and overthrown, or else that sup- 
port of the Christian Church which is fixed by the will, and 
forced up by the sword, of the civil ruler must be for ever 
abandoned. The compulsory support of a voluntary society 
is a contradiction in terms. It is not to be expected that 
they who seek their own things, and not the things that 
are Jesus Christ's, will care for this reasoning ; but let Chris- 
tian men think of it — let them remember that spirituality, 
and, by consequence, free volition — volition under law to 
none but God — is uniformly spoken of in the New Testa- 
ment, not as a mere accident of the Church, but as the 
very thing in which she has her being; and they can 
scarcely fail to reach the conclusion that the idea of support- 
ing her by secular compulsion is both absurd and impious. 

Again, we have facts which correspond with the above 
principle. The Gospel was at first committed, not to civil 
rulers, although they are, in their place, an ordinance of God 
for good, nor even to the Jewish authorities, who bore a 
special divine commission, but to twelve obscure men — 
twelve political nonentities — that, by their means, nameless 
and powerless as they were, it might be spread through the 
earth. Nor did their Master utter a word which gave them 
the slightest reason to expect that, in their day or in any 
day, the kings of the earth would be set up by Him as the 
presidents or patrons of His peculiar people. Nay, He fore- 
warned them that these said kings of the earth would be 
their greatest enemies — that they would not only be hated of 
all men for His name's sake, but delivered up to councils, 
and beaten in synagogues, and brought before rulers oxA. 
kings to answer for the crime of pTeae\x\x^ "Vfta Qsss^.. 
These are the things for which, tliey vreie \»u^& \» \s«s^»» 
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themselves ; but not a single hint was given which could by 
possibility generate a wish to have the cause for which they 
suffered incorporated with civil institutions. In accordance 
with all this, we find the same divine Teacher cautioning 
the disciples whom He first sent out against laying ungodly 
men under contribution for His kingdom. He empowered 
them to accept of adequate support, and that not as a matter 
of charity, but as a matter of right ; but they were not to 
demand that support, nor so much as seem to expect it, from 
those who rejected their message. " Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give," was the rule prescribed to them. " Into 
whatsoever city or town ye shall enter, inquire in it who is 
worthy, and there abide till ye go hence. And when ye 
come into a house, salute it. And if the house be worthy, 
let your peace come upon it ; but if it be not worthy, let 
your peace return to you." * 

Thus it was the " worthy" or the person who, in reference 
to the same thing, is elsewhere called " the son of peace" to 
whom they were to commit themselves for support ; in other 
words, the person who was favourable to their message, and 
on this account inclined to show them hospitality. But the 
selection of this character was an implied exclusion of the 
opposite character ; and if ambassadors for Christ, going 
forth into missionary fields, where the "worthy" or "the 
son of peace " was scarcely to be found, were laid under this 
restriction, much more firmly must the restriction bind us, 
where Christian Churches are organized, and where converts 
exist in considerable. numbers, with the collective power of 
supporting those who labour among them in word and doc- 
trine. It is out of place to tell us here that the peculiar 
circumstances of the case modified the instructions given by 
our Lord on the occasion referred to : for in the very thing 
which bears on our argument, the circumstances of the case 
were not peculiar. In every country where the Gospel has 
been preached down" to this day, whether it has or has not 

* Matt. x. 11— IS. 



got a civil Establishment, there has been the worthy and the 
unworthy, the son of peace and the son of war — the person 
who was willing to support the Gospel, because he loved it, 
and the person who was not willing because he hated it— ■ 
and, of course, to every such country the Saviour's instruc- 
tions were applicable. Let them be applied in Britain and 
Ireland : we ask no more. 

The words of John to Gaius are also worthy of notice here. 
Thanking this man for the liberality with which he assisted 
the Apostles, John assigns this as a reason for their requiring 
so much assistance, namely, that " for Christ's name's sake 
they went forth, taking nothing of the Gentiles."* The 
meaning of this is not that the Apostles or Evangelists de- 
clined to take assistance from converted Gentiles — for it is 
likely that Gaius himself was a Gentile, — but the meaning is, 
that they declined to take assistance from the heathen — from 
those Gentiles who continued in heathenism, controverting 
the Gospel, or refusing to believe it. The words fairly imply 
that, on some occasions, they might have got assistance from 
the heathen, but would not take it : their maxim was, not to 
take the carnal things of those who rejected their spiritual 
things ; and care is taken to inform us that it was not merely 
a feeling of personal delicacy, but a sense of duty to their 
Master, which governed their conduct; it was "for His 
name' 8 sake " that they went forth, taking nothing of the 
Gentiles. They would not descend to such a mode of support, 
lest the name of Christ should be dishonoured, or His Gospel 
maligned, by the appearance of anything selfish or mercenary 
in the spirit by which they were actuated. 

This mode of procedure seems to have commended itself, 
and that very readily, to the primitive hearers of the Gospel. 
The woman at Philippi said to Paul and to the rest who were 
with him, " If ye have judged me to be faithful to the Lord, 
come into my house and abide." f It is not likely that Paul 
had as yet said anything to this woman about the wa^ ol. 

* John Hi. 7, \ M\aw.U, 
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Supporting Christian ministers ; but she had heard him preach, 
and from the doctrine of the man she inferred the spirit of 
the man. As yet she knew but little of the Gospel ; but one 
of the first lessons she had learnt from it was obviously 
this, — that these men who preached it could not be expected 
to accept of her hospitality unless they could confide in her 
as sincerely and creditably attached to their cause. How 
strangely must this woman have felt, had it been whispered 
to her that, in after times, and in a nation the most enlight- 
ened and Christian in the world, it would come to be thought 
altogether consistent with the spirit of the Gospel, and 
necessary for its support, to distrain the goods of unbelievers, 
or to cast them into prison, for the non-payment of its 
ministers' dues ! Spirit of the primitive Church ! whither 
hast thou fled ? 

Had we nothing more to guide our inquiries into this sub- 
ject than the things already adverted to, the mind must be 
sadly bewildered which could come short of the proper con- 
clusion; for they are capable of being amplified into un- 
answerable arguments. But we have something more. We 
have positive statute, and statute given forth with as much 
formality and completeness of expression as any other part of 
the mind of Christ. I refer to the well-known passage in 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians, and, as I mean to make 
it the subject of some consecutive observations, shall tran- 
scribe it entire. 

" Am I not an apostle ? am I not free ? have I not seen 
Jesus Christ our Lord ? are not ye my work in the Lord ? If 
I be not an apostle unto others, yet doubtless I am to you : 
for the seal of mine apostleship are ye in the Lord. Mine 
answer to them that do examine me is this : Have we not 
power to eat and drink ? Have we not the power to lead about 
a sister, a wife, as well as other apostles, and as the brethren 
of the Lord, and Cephas ? Or I only and Barnabas, have not 
we power to forbear working ? Who goeth a warfare any- 
time at his own charges ? Who planted a, Nme^ccd, and 
l-teth not of the fruit thereof? or who feefa&i a, &w&l, toA 
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eateth not of the milk of the flock ? Say I these things as a 
man ? or saith not the law the same also ? For it is written 
in the law of Moses, Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the 
ox that treadeth out the corn? Doth God take care for oxen ? 
Or saith he it altogether for our sakes ? For our sakes, no 
doubt, this is written : [that he that plougheth should plough 
in hope ; and that he that thrasheth in hope should be par- 
taker of his hope. If we have sown unto you spiritual 
things, is it a great thing if we shall reap your carnal 
things ? if others be partakers of this power over you, are 
not we rather ? Nevertheless we have not used this power ; 
but suffer all things lest we should hinder the gospel of 
Christ. Do ye not know that they who minister about holy 
things live of the things of the temple ? and they which wait 
at the altar are partakers with the altar ? Even so hath the 
Lord ordained that they which preach the Gospel should 
live of the Gospel."* 

This passage, and more which follow it, is generally under- 
stood to have been drawn from Paul in his own defence against 
the accusations of a false teacher, who infested the Church at 
Corinth. To destroy his credit with the believers there, that 
person seems to have affirmed that Paul was not an Apostle 
at all, but a mere pretender. One of the arguments adduced 
against him was, that he had not dared to claim the rights of 
an Apostle in taking support from the Corinthians, as the 
Apostles usually did from the Churches to which they 
ministered. This reasoning, however absurd, seems to have 
operated so injuriously as to induce the Apostle to pen the 
instructions which have just been transcribed — instructions, 
be it observed, which were not left to be forgotten after serv- 
ing their primary purpose : but which are placed on inspired 
record for the permanent direction of the Church — and in- 
structions, too, which are not confined to a simple repelling 
of the charge which called them forth ; but go on, as the 
terms of the record distinctly show, to unfold tha ^c\&sx$& 

* 1 Cor. ix. 1—14. 
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on which temporal support is due to Christian ministers, and 
to propound the law by which it should be regulated. 

First of all, the passage determines that Ministers of the 
Gospel, being the servants of Christ, who devote their time 
and talents to the edification of the Church, are entitled to a 
comfortable subsistence for themselves and their families ; 
which subsistence it describes, both as a matter of common 
equity, and as in accordance with Mosaic usage. "Mine 
answer to them that do examine me is this : Have we not 
power to lead about a sister, a wife, as well as other apostles, 
and as the brethren of the Lord, and Cephas ? Or I only 
and Barnabas, have not we power to forbear working ? Who 
goeth a warfare any time at his own charges ? Who 
planteth a vineyard and eateth not of the fruit thereof ? or 
who feedeth a flock and eateth not of the milk of the flock ? 
Say I these things as a man (or only according to the judg- 
ment of man), or saith not the law the same also ? For it 
is written in the law of Moses, Thou shalt not muzzle the 
mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn. Doth God take 
care for oxen ? Or saith he it altogether for our sakes ? 
For our sakes, no doubt, this is written : that he that plougheth 
should plough in hope, and that he that thrasheth in hope 
should be partaker of his hope." 

In this part of the passage Paul speaks, not only of his 
own right and that of Barnabas to be put into the same 
category with other Apostles and Evangelists, and of the 
right of all Apostles and Evangelists to receive temporal sub- 
sistence ; but he speaks also of the mode in which that sub- 
sistence is to be furnished, or of the source whence it is to 
be derived. To maintain, as has sometimes been done, that 
he is silent on this latter point, is to betray a strange aver- 
sion to acquiesce in his instruction, by resorting to methods 
of interpretation which, if generally applied, would deprive 
us of many a precious guide to our faith and our practice. 
Happily, the passage is so explicit as to render evasion all 
but impossible. It says, that the man who planteth a vine- 
vard, not only eateth, but eatetfi of the fruit of the mueyard ; 
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and that the man who feedeth a flock eateth of the milk of 
the flock. Now what can this mean, when applied as the 
Apostle applies it, but that the man who planteth in the 
vineyard of the Church, or who feedeth the flock of Christ 
in the Church, as his regular occupation, is to live on the 
fruit of his labour ? or what is the fruit of such labour as his, 
if it be not the disposition to support him, which the blessing 
of God on his labour produces and preserves ? 

By what device that is even plausible any one can discredit 
this conclusion, I am unable to conjecture ; and although we 
had nothing more to adduce, in connection with what we 
have previously seen, I know not how we could escape the 
conclusion, that if Christ is to be heard in his own cause, his 
ministers are to be supported, not by the nation, but by the 
Church ; not by the law of force coercing the body, but by 
the law of love constraining the heart ; not, in short, by a 
reclaiming people, who do not and will not accept of their 
services, but by those who have said to them, " Be over us 
in the Lord." 

A similar comment might be made on the words which 
immediately follow. Does not the plougher ply his labour 
in hope that out of the field which it tends to fructify, he 
will gather subsistence for himself and his family? and 
is not the thrasher animated by a hope exactly similar ? Do 
they not expect subsistence from that on which they operate? 
Or if they were to expect it in less or more from that on 
which they do not operate — would it, in that case, be the 
hope of the plougher, or the thrasher ? Obviously not : the 
hope is connected, not simply with the labour, but with the 
success of the labour where it is bestowed ; and therefore, if 
this allusion teaches anything, it plainly teaches this : that 
spiritual husbandmen are to look for their support to the 
blessing of God upon their labours in the field where these 
labours are put forth. This, of course does not exclude the 
maxim, that the strong in the Church are to help the weak 
in providing for the due support oi tloeii iaxEus>\&'t«>,*»> ^<^^s» 
in other things, so far as help is ixeefodu ^wj^Ns^^vs^ 
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this maxim, and leaves room for reducing it to practice pre- 
cisely in that way which is most agreeable to Christian 
feeling, and safest for the Christian Church. 

It is true that the expressions thus commented on are 
figurative, and that there is danger of straining figurative 
language beyond its legitimate design ; but we are to remem- 
ber that this is not the kind of figure which we find in the 
poetry or prophecy of Scripture, where the thought is often 
given forth, and left before the mind in all its generality. 
No : the allusions here employed are not overshadowing but 
illustrative allusions, introduced for the sake of clearness and 
precision ; and, as we shall see, the subsequent statements of 
the Apostle go directly to justify the exposition we have 
given of them. Speaking, not to a nation, nor to a secular 
community of any kind whatever, but to Christians, to 
persons who professed to be followers of Jesus Christ, and 
had enjoyed his own apostolic ministry — speaking to these 
persons, thus characterized, and thus related to him, the 
Apostle goes on to say, " If we have sown unto you spiritual 
things, is it a great thing if ye shall reap your carnal things?" 
Thus he makes his claim for support to rest, not on the 
miserable pretext that he had preached at Corinth, and^that 
the Corinthians might have heard him had they chosen to 
do so ; but on the solid ground that they did hear him, and 
did recognize his apostleship, and did receive his message, 
and did, with the free consent of their minds, put themselves, 
under law to the Master whom he served. In short, the gist 
of his argument lies in this, tJiat it was from the very soil 
where he had sown that he was entitled to reap ; ' to depart 
from this view of the words were to divest them of all their 
pertinence : for Dissenters as the primitive ministers were, 
and discountenanced as they were by the dignitaries of the 
earth, where could they fix their claim for support, except 
on such consciences as they had been the means of Christianiz- 
ing? This course, therefore, Paul pursued. He had not 
only sown, but sown to the Corinthians : he had sown to 
them spiritual things, and they had reaped ft*eni\ «sA w. 
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this ground lie gave his apostolic decision, not only that he 
should reap, but that he should reap from them, Nor is it 
to be forgotten here, that, when Paul speaks without a figure, 
he brings out most distinctly the precise view of the subject 
we have found in the passage before us. To the Christians 
at Galatia * he says, " Let him that is taught in the word 
communicate to him that teacheih in all good things." 

This, I repeat, is the doctrine of the passage, — it is common 
equity — it is common sense ; and I know not how it can be 
set aside, either by impugning its authority or by proving its 
consistency with compulsory exaction. It was no statute of 
man, but his right of office as a servanJt of Christ, on which 
the Apostle founded his claim ; and he tendered that claim 
to the Christians at Corinth, because he was the servant of 
Christ to them. Nay, so peculiar was the case, that this was 
the very point on which his defence behoved to turn. It 
was at Corinth that his apostleship was called in question : 
it was called in question there on the score of his not ven- 
turing to demand there the support of an Apostle ; in thus 
shrinking, it was alleged he took guilt to himself ; and to 
meet this allegation, it was indispensable that his right to 
support there, whether he might choose to use it or not, 
should, on the ground of his labour, be clearly established. 
Hence, he goes on in the following words : " If others be 
partakers of this power over you, are not we rather ? " If 
any have a claim upon you, is not ours the best claim ? or, 
as Dr. Guyse expresses it, " If other servants of Christ, and 
even the false teachers themselves among you, claim and 
exert an authority over you for the maintenance of which I 
have been speaking, and ye allow their demand to be just, 
are not we, who first planted and watered the Corinthian 
Church, much more entitled to it ? " 

It is clear, from the texture of this reasoning, that the 
Apostle, in defending himself, embraced the. opportunity 
which his accusers had furnished for settling the dufc$.>\!£&» <c& 

* GalatianavV. ft. 
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nation* to their clergy — for a national clergy lie never recog- 
nized — but of Christians to their pastors, so far as the main- 
tenance of the latter is concerned. It was not an Apostle's 
right to support, but Paul's right to the support of an 
Apostle, which his enemies called in question ; and he met 
this by showing them that the very thing which they re- 
garded as constituting an Apostle's right — namely, apostolic 
labour among those on whom he urged it — was found in his 
case. I persist, then, in maintaining this view of the subject, 
because the more I examine it I feel the more convinced it 
is the mind of Christ, because it is quite in accordance with 
ererything else which the New Testament says concerning 
it ; because, when followed out in its true spirit, it will put 
to flight a host of pernicious errors ; and because it seems to 
be intentionally held prominent as the key to the whole 
passage on which I am commenting. " Do you not know," 
adds the Apostle, " that they who minister about holy things 
lire of the temple (the holy place), and they who wait at the 
altar are partarkers with the altar ? even so hath the Lord 
ordained, that they who preach the Gospel should live of the 
Gospel." 

From the allusion to Judaism in this part of the passage, 
attempts have been made to derive from it some degree of 
countenance to compulsory tithing in Christian times ; and 
however absurd these attempts may be in the eyes of the 
more enlightened, some attention is due to them in arguing 
the question at issue. Our opponents tell us that the Church 
had a civil Establishment under Moses, in which the main- 
tenance of her ministers was nationally provided for by tithing • 
the produce of the land ; and why, say they, may she not be 
so provided for still ? But supposing it were admitted, which 
it is not, that the Apostle is here referring to tithes, the fact 
is exactly the reverse of what Churchmen assume it to be. 
The Establishment under Moses was not civil, but religious. 
It was as purely and entirely divine as any ordinance of the 
New Testament. Hero, then, is not only a ^Seteace^^ 
an essential difference, for them to consider. Tkfc^taCtf^- 
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ment under Moses was set up by God ; but their Establish- 
ments are set up by man. The one is a Divine institution ; 
the others are human inventions. This being the case, to 
argue, as they do, from God's to theirs, is both unwarrant- 
able and extremely dangerous ; for our duty unquestionably 
consists, not in doing what God has done, but in doing what 
He has commanded. 

But whatever the Mosaic dispensation may have been, in 
tithing or in anything else, its authority is now at an end. 
Paul expressly speaks of it as "that which is abolished."* 
And why was it abolished ? For the avowed purpose x)f in- 
troducing the new and the better dispensation. " He taketh 
away the first, the He may establish the second."! Nor is 
it of any use to reply, that whatever of moral equity was in- 
corporated with Judaism must still remain in force ; for, 
first, our tithing, as may appear in the sequel, is opposed to 
moral equity ; and, secondly, the moral law, strictly taken, 
was no peculiarity of Judaism. It was the basis on which 
Judaism was founded, and it is the basis of all God's deal- 
ings with men, whether in mercy or in judgment ; but, in 
itself, it is not a matter of moveable dispensation ; it is un- 
changeable; it does not come and go; it was prior to 
Judaism ; it co-existed with Judaism ; it was in its nature 
to continue after Judaism was abolished; and for these 
reasons it was not, nor ever could be, an assignable pecu- 
liarity of the Jewish dispensation. That dispensation is en- 
tirely gone ; there is not a vestige of it remaining in power 
to bind the consciences of the godly ; and it behoved it to go 
to make room for Christianity; for the two cannot stand 
together, any more than. the haze of the morning can keep 
its place before the rising sun. 

But if Judaism be abolished, its tithe-law is abolished; for 
if it had any peculiarities at all, the law of tithing was one of 
them. Still it is chiefly in support of tithes that Churchmen 
appeal to Judaism ; although, in point of fact,, \fc. W\xssc^»r 

* 2 Cor. iii. 13. *V ^\>. *.*• 
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sible for us to act upon the Jewish tithe-law unless we were in 
Jewish circumstances, Hying in the land promised to Abra- 
ham, and observing the rites prescribed to his seed. What 
are the bare facts of the case ? 

1. Every individual of the Jewish nation was made by- 
God himself a member of the Jewish Church ; but God has 
not made every individual in Scotland, or England, or Ire- 
land, nor even every individual of His own people there, a 
member of its Established Church. Nay, although all the 
Christians in Britain and Ireland were to separate themselves 
from our Established Churches, and fall into the ranks of 
Evangelical Dissent, it would be impossible to prove that, in 
doing so, they had broken any law, or done dishonour to any 
institution which God has given to the Church. 

2. In the Jewish tithe-law all was obviously fair and 
equal ; for it was ordained by God, and took effect on none 
but the members of that Church ^to whose priesthood the 
tithes were given ; but in our tithe-law the case is widely 
different. 'Hie law itself has no divine sanction ; and it is 
made to take effect, not merely on the members of our Es- 
tablished Churches, but on the whole population, whether 
they be Churchmen or Dissenters, pious or impious, believers 
or infidels. 

3. The priesthood under Moses received tithe as a com- 
pensation for the inheritance, which, but for their office, 
would have been theirs in the Land of Promise;* but our 
priesthood, if such they must be called, have surrendered no 
inheritance, and therefore have no right to demand compen- 
sation. 

4. That with which Mosaic tithes were connected was not 
a human commentary on God's revealed will, but God's re- 
vealed will itself ; whereas that with which our tithes are 
connected is a human commentary on God's revealed will, 
and nothing else. What our State-Clergy are paid for teach- 
ing is not the simple Bible, but man's deductions from the 

# Numbers xviii. 20, 21, 24, oMmw^ o\Sast .^wa. 
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Bible ; for no State creed, and no Church creed, written or 
unwritten, chartered or unchartered, can be anything else 
than a human view of divine things — the opinion of erring 
mortals about the unerring standard of truth ; and, there- 
fore, no man is bound to contribute for the support of such a 
creed, except in so far as he can embrace it as his own. 
With these four points of contrast staring him in his face, 
how preposterous is it for any man to appeal to the Jewish 
tithe-law as a sanction to ours ! 

It has been said that tithe was paid by the godly prior to 
the Mosaic economy, and paid, too, amidst obvious tokens of 
the divine approbation. To this our reply is brief, but con- 
clusive. Let it be paid now as it was paid then, and we are 
content. Let men be left free to give unto God, as His law 
directs, and as His Spirit within them dictates* and we ask no 
more. Jacob's * giving a tenth of his substance to God was 
a voluntary deed: the fact that he "vowed" proves that it 
was so ; let tithing become voluntary again, and the contro* 
versy is ended. As for the tithe which Abraham paid to 
Melchizedek,f it was not the produce of the soil, but the* 
spoils of war ; it was not compulsory, but spontaneous ; it 
was not annual, but incidental; it was not the support of 
Melchizedek's priesthood, but an expression of Abraham's 
veneration for the priest of the Most High God ; so far as we 
know, it was never repeated ; and it was, probably, repaid 
on the spot, by sumptuous hospitality to Abraham and his 
company. Nothing can be more ridiculous than the efforts 
of Churchmen to bolster their cause by references to Jacob 
and Melchizcdek, unless it be their " going down into Egypt 
for help," and arguing from the privileges of its idolatrous 
priesthood that British Church property is absolutely inalien- 
able 1 Such a pilgrimage can only show that the famine of 
good and solid argument is sore in the land of their fathers. 

But, to return to the passage before us, it so happens 
that when the Apostle says, " As they who minister about 

* Gen. xxviii. 16—22. \ Gen. -stoA^— ^ 
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holy things live of the temple, and they who wait at the 
altar are partakers with the altar, even so hath the Lord or- 
dained that they who preach the Gospel should live of the 
Gospel," he makes a reference to Judaism, and yet no refer- 
ence to Jewish tithing at all — no reference to the very thing 
in Judaism which yields to the cause of our opponents even 
a shadow of countenance; an omission which cannot be 
easily accounted for, except on the supposition that nothing 
analogous to Jewish tithings was ever intended for the Chris- 
tian Church. Had tithes for the support of Christian minis- 
ters been, in any degree, favoured by the Apostle, nothing 
could have been more to his purpose than a very pointed re- 
ference to them here, and yet it is just here that he chooses 
to be completely silent. It is true that, in his day, such a 
system of tithing as ours could not have been introduced, for 
want of Christian magistrates to compel submission, and of 
Christian soldiers to slaughter the people ; but what service 
would have been done to modern tithing had Paul but 
vouchsafed it the slightest glance of Apostolic approbation ! 
Instead of this, however, he limits the analogy to the 
things of " the temple " and " the altar ; " and what were 
the things of the temple and the altar ? Just the offerings, 
partly spontaneous and partly prescribed, but none of them 
compulsory, in our sense of the word, which were brought 
by the people to the temple and the altar, and of which the 
ministering priests, being absent from their homes, had their 
appointed shares.* What moved the people to bring these 
offerings ? Not the fear of the magistrate's sword, for such 
a motive was foreign to their nature — an extorted offering is 
no offering — but love to the God of Israel, and zeal for the 
place where His honour dwelt. This, at least, was the 
spirit of the offering, as sanctioned by Mosaic law, which is 
all that our argument requires ; and, in proportion as the 
people offered willingly, the provision for the priests was 
rich and abundant. Thus were even the Jewish ministers, 

* Numbers xviii. axiM-im. 
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when officiating at the altar, taught to look for the supply 
of their wants, not to secular coercion, but to the power of 
Jewish godliness, planted and watered by their ministrations 
in the hearts of those to whom they ministered. It was not 
from an iron-featured statute of man, but from God Himself 
appearing among His people, and warming their hearts to 
His temple and His altar, that His priests of Aaron's line 
were to expect a comfortable subsistence. Being themselves 
holy functionaries, they were " partakers with the altar ; " 
they shared with the altar in what was brought to the altar ; 
they lived of the things which the people made holy by de- 
voting them to the Holy One of Israel ; and " even so," 
argues the Apostle, "they which pbeach the Gospei, 

SHOULD LIVE OF THE GOSPEL." 

These remarks are sufficient to show that this passage, 
taken as a whole, distinctly teaches our doctrine about the 
mode of supporting Christian ministers; and, of course, 
that, with equal distinctness, it refutes the doctrine of our 
opponents. But there is a clause in the part of it last ad- 
duced, which deserves particular attention. The connection 
between the thirteenth and fourteenth verses is not simply 
" even so they that preach the Gospel should live of the 
Gospel ; " but " even so hath the loed obdatned, that 
they which preach the Gospel should live of the Gospel.' * 
It is possible that the words, " the Lord hath ordained," may 
have reference to an appointment about this matter given 
by Christ to the Apostles before He left the world ; and in 
this view the expression may be analogous to that employed 
elsewhere in reference to the Holy Supper — " I have re- 
ceived of the Lord that which also I delivered unto you." * 
Or the reference may be to the passage where, in sending 
out the Disciples to preach, the Lord said unto them, " Pro- 
vide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass, in your purses ; nor 
scrip for your journey, neither two coats, neither shoes, nor 
yet staves ; for the workman is worthy of his meal " \ 

* 1 Cot. xi. 23. \ "Matt. x. S, Afc. 
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But whatever be in these things, the record is, "The 
Lord " — the Lord Jesus Christ, the only lawgiver . of the 
Christian Church — "hath ordained that" — in the sense 
above explained — " they which preach the Gospel should 
live of the Gospel." These are the words, and they are de- 
terminate ; no criticism can break their force, nor is there 
any room at all for regarding the law to which they give 
expression as a passing preliminary arrangement, meant to 
keep the ministry in being till something better could be 
provided for it. We cannot regard it as temporary, any 
more than we can regard the Jewish provision as temporary. 
It is a statute for the Christian Church in her ordinary 
settled condition, just as the " offerings " were a statute for 
the Jewish Church in her ordinary settled condition* The 
terms are explicit: the Lord hath not only permitted or 
authorized for a time, but definitely appointed, without any 
limitation as to time, or place, or circumstances* that the 
support of those who preach the Gospel should come out of 
the Gospel. This is the thing said — expressly and freely 
said — without caveat or restriction of any kind whatever. 
No expedient that is even plausible can set it aside ; and no 
human authority ought ever to interfere with it, any more 
than with the ordinance of preaching, or of baptism, or of 
the Lord's Supper. Preaching is ordained to continue so 
long as there are sinners to be gathered to Christ, or Chris- 
tians to be matured in the knowledge of Christ ; baptism is 
ordained to continue so long as the work of regeneration 
continues; the Lord's Supper is ordained to continue so 
long as there is a Church to be edified on the earth ; and on 
what ground, or by what analogy, is any one entitled to 
affirm, that the ordinance in question is not to continue so long 
as there are Christian ministers standing in need of temporal 
subsistence in the prosecution of their spiritual work? 

Attempts, indeed, have been made to teach the people 
that this ordinance, unlike the others which have just been 
adverted to, was only provisional, and intended to be super- 
^gded when Christianity should assume \\s "aatoax^ iorau 
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This is quite intelligible, and would have great weight in 
the argument were it only true. It must be remembered, 
however, that it was the Lord who set up the ordinance, 
and that no authority but the Lord's can possibly put it 
down. Well, when and where has the Lord put it down ? 
This is the question : let it be answered, and the strife is 
ended. But it cannot be answered on any evidence that 
will bear a moment's investigation ; and it is truly deplore 
able that one class of Christians should have to contend with 
another about a point so free from mystery. Do they plead 
that the course of events has superseded the ordinance ? The 
reply is obvious ; the course of events is not the rule of 
Christian faith or practice. It is not what the Head of the 
Church has permitted, but what Ho has commanded, which 
binds the consciences of her members. But there was a 
course of events — a mystery of iniquity— which well-nigh 
superseded pure virgin Christianity, and raised Antichrist to 
His purple throne. Is this the course of events to which 
our opponents appeal ? I know not of any other that can 
suit their argument. It is the first that interfered with the 
Apostolic settlement, and is likely to be the last that ob- 
structs its restoration. Our British State-Churchmen, at 
least of the highest tone, may dislike this allusion, but they 
cannot disown it without destroying their boasted claims. 
It is the sheet-anchor of every man who calls Church-pro- 
perty by the name of patrimony ; for who can deny that, if 
patrimony it be, the present possessors hold it of Antichrist, 
and so take the place of His legitimate descendants ? But, deal 
with this matter as they may, our question remains, Has Jesus 
Christ superseded His own ordinance for the support of His* 
ministers? Or where is the evidence that the fact of its 
being superseded, in Popish or in Protestant countries, bears 
the stamp of His approbation ? Let history tell its own tale. 
The ordinance in question began to be superseded in the 
days of Constantine ; although ages elapsed \fefotfe 4 0&fc ^<3^ 
of mischief which he commenced amve^ 3& V\& ^vj^Saaaafcfc 
enormity. Was Constantine an A.post\fc^ T>\& \k» w* 
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commissioned by Christ to uproot a previous ordinance, and 
to plant a better in its place ? Crowding facts compel us to 
believe that his favour for the Christians of his day, and his 
bounty to their ministers, was a foul and crafty job of state. 
The case is easily explained. Pure Christianity was then, as 
it is still, and ever will be, the enemy of corrupt legisla- 
tion ; it frowned then as it frowns now, on the enemies of 
civil liberty ; its ministers diffused it, and held it up to view, 
till profligate princes saw its power, and hated it as their ad- 
versary : the demon of persecution was let loose upon these 
ministers ; but, after a long and bloody experiment, it was 
found that persecution could not destroy them ; and because 
it could not, its opposite was introduced : they were laid on 
the lap of luxury and treated as the companions of princes, 
that the pure and active spirit of their religion might be 
secularized and subdued. This is the stratagem which then 
was resorted to, and dismal has been its success. Yes, it 
was policy, a deep, designing, carnal policy, which actuated 
Constantine ; and to say that he was a Christian is only to 
reiterate the arrant nonsense we have so often heard about 
Christian princes, in the times in which we live. " To the 
Christians," says an intelligent writer, " he acted as the head 
of the Church, although, being unbaptized, he was not a 
member of it ; and to the Pagans he was pontifex maximus 
(high priest) of their religion as long as he lived. When he 
died, the one party declared him a god, and gave him divine 
worship ; and. the other canonized him as a saint, and de- 
clared him equal to the Apostles." Such is the nondescript, 
the monster in religion, who is said to have improved on the 
previous mode of supporting Christian ministers; and the 
result of the improvement has been recorded in the follow- 
ing laconic words : — " Prior to his interference, the Church 
had wooden cups, and golden ministers ; but after it, she 
had golden cups, and wooden ministers." 

Now, pass your eyes onward from the times of Con- 
tine, and down through the intermediate ages, till you 

p e at the time when compulsory titimig ^as ioxraaS^ *r\. 
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up ; and onward still, till you arrive at our own times ; and 
tell me if you see anything in the whole line of vision — any- 
thing in the circumstances which led to the establishment of 
compulsory tithing — anything in the establishment of them 
itself — anything in the effects which followed it — anything 
whatever, which a Christian can recognize as approaching 
to evidence that Christ has given His sanction to the change 
which has taken place. Alas! there is nothing; and the 
longer you pursue the search with the New Testament in 
your hands, the more are you convinced that the change is 
not of God, but of the wicked one. Can it be denied that 
in our own country, so far-famed for illumination, its tender 
mercies are cruel ? Is not the blood shed for its sake in our 
poor misguided sister-land yet reeking on the earth, and % 
crying to Heaven against it amidst the lamentations of the 
penniless and the bereaved ? Men may be angry with us, 
and we regret that they should ; but whether they be angry 
or not, the veil of the covering must be removed, and the 
fact must be held up to honest detestation, that, even in our 
own times, and in our own land, the far-famed dwelling-place 
of Liberty and Right, men's goods are distrained, and their 
bodies are incarcerated, and their blood is poured out on the 
high places of the field, all under pretext of providing sup- 
port for the ministers of Him, who is full of compassion, 
whose religion is emphatically the religion of love, and who, 
when He suffered, threatened not, hut committed himself to 
Him that judgeth righteously ! 

In the strength of these statements, then, which admit of 
being largely amplified, I deliberately affirm, that there 
exists an ordinance of Jesus Christ about the support of His 
ministers ; that this ordinance has all the attributes of perfec- 
tion and permanence ; that its nature is incompatible with 
that secular compulsion, which is essential to the very exist- 
ence of a State provision for them : and that to supersede 
this provision by an ordinance of man is to be ©liilkj s& 
systematic rebellion against the "Lot& oi C^^^mc^. ^.^ 
remembered, withal, that the sources oi wAew» ^sw. *Sw^° 
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conclusions are not here exhausted ; and that the principle 
contended for is distinctly corroborated by the general spirit 
of the Christian dispensation, by every incidental reference 
which the Christian record makes to the subject, and by the 
uniform practice of the Church, from the days of the Apostles 
downward, till we arrive at the innovations of Constantine. 

But is it true that the ordinance of man supersedes the 
Christian ordinance in reference to this matter ? This is a 
question which many of our opponents are eager to evade ; 
but however they may feel in reference to it, it deserves and 
must receive an explicit reply. Nor is there room to hesitate 
about the nature of the reply ; for as soon as the mind is 
fixed on the question, an answer distinctly affirmative starts 
into view. Is it matter of fact, that, in our State-paid 
Churches, he who is taught in the word communicates to him 
who teaches in all good things ? Do they who sow spiritual 
things in these Churches reap the carnal things of those to 
whom they sow ? Or do they who plough in the spiritual 
fields, which are fenced round by the hedge of the Establish- 
ment, plough in hope that the people will reward them by a 
dutiful attention to their temporal wants ? Every one knows 
that they do not, and that the system under which they are 
placed puts it out of their power to do it. They who wait 
on our chartered altars do not live of the things of the altar 
but of the things of the State, or of the nation at large. The 
living and the cure of souls — to use their own phraseology — 
are, by the law of the land, so distinct, that a person may 
have the former without having the latter at all ; and, in 
point of fact, although a State-Clergyman should have no souls 
to cure, although scarcely an individual should come near 
him his living would be quite as good as if he were daily 
ministering to thousands. 

The excellence of the divine ordinance — that in which the 

wisdom and love of its author shine so conspicuously — con- 

Jsts in this, that, even in the things of this world, it binds 

minister, with his flock, or mtla. Aitae CStav»c\v <& 

i Bock is the section, and preserves ^i\m itoTsv Afoa 
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snares of extraneous dependence ; whereas, the human 
ordinance separates the minister from his flock, as to the 
things of this world, throws him out upon secular depend- 
ence, and thus tends with all its force to secularize his 
character. In the one case he is made to feel that his 
pastoral industry is the best means of securing his temporal 
emolument ; but in the other case, he is made to feel that his 
pastoral industry may be greatly relaxed without tending in 
the least degree to the diminution of his temporal emolu- 
ment. In the one case, his support is the fruit of the 
Gospel which he preaches ; but, in the other case, has no 
connection with the Gospel which he preaches. In short, 
in the one case, he is simply and solely the servant of Christ, 
and of the Church for Christ's sake ; but, in the other Jcase, 
he is the servant of the State, living on its wages, and bound 
by its law. This is the true position of the State-paid Clergy- 
man ; and who does not see, that, instead of turning that 
concern for his family, which is so powerfully the character 
of every virtuous man, into a channel coincident with the 
prosperity of the Church, it does the very reverse ? 

But if this be the position which the minister occupies, 
how does it stand with his flock ? Suppose I were to meet 
with a Christian friend who belongs to any of our Established 
Churches, and were to converse with him on the subject 
under discussion, pointing out the good effects which en- 
lightened respect for the scriptural method of supporting 
Christian ministers is fitted .to produce — the honourable 
position in which it places the minister — the honest satisfac- 
Ihction which it yields to his people — the sense of mutual 
dependence with which it inspires the teacher and the taught 
— the protection which it gives to the Church against cor» 
rupting alliances— and the importance attached to it by 
Apostolical writers, who describe it as fruit which abounds 
to her account ; — suppose I were to dwell on the theme till 
it lay before his mind in all the practical interest ^rbi<&L'S3b& 
New Testament assigns to it, and to "jree^ oYAssa.'&sa. ^sfc^ 
and the privilege, the common equity awft. ^ ^cKssccass^wsifflR- 
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of feeding the man for time who feeds him for eternity, or of 
paying a free and generous attention to the comfort of his 
family for his work's sake ; — I say, suppose all this, and 
what think you would be the nature of my friend's reply ? 
At the very best, he could only say, " I respect my minister, 
and desire to see him in comfortable circumstances ; but to 
provide for him in the good things of this life is no concern 
of mine, — that work is taken out of my hands — he is the 
nation's servant, and the nation provides for him ; and as for 
the ordinance to which you refer, whatever may be in it, or 
in the exercise of Christian principle to which you say it 
gives rise, yet neither I nor any one else in the Church to 
which I belong has the smallest use for it. An ordinance of 
man has set it aside : our ministers are supported, not by us, 
but by the nation ; and whatever portion of that support 
may fall to our share is paid by us, and must be paid by us, 
not as Christians to their pastors, but as subjects to their 
civil rulers ; nor is it of any consequence at all, so far as the 
pecuniary result is concerned, although not a spark of 
Christian affection to the men or to their message should 
exist in our bosoms." 

Let it be remembered here, that we moot no question 
about exclusive rights of property which any Church on 
earth may allege for herself. We prosecute the plain 
Christian argument on the free ground which belongs to it. 
That argument is independent of all legal questionings about 
this or that property : it is above them all ; it comes not 
down to their sordid details ; and it ought to be prosecuted 
just as it would have been if these questionings had never 
existed. Let every man have his own ; let every body of 
men, civil or ecclesiastical, have their own ; but let Jesus 
Christ have His own also ; let His Church have the full, and 
free, and unsophisticated use, not of one thing, but of every- 
thing which He has appointed for her well-being on the earth. 

This little treatise would be culpably defective, unless 
further notice were taken of the injury inflicted oyl the 
urch by departure from the Christian oT^aaxve^ tot "O&a 
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maintenance of her ministers. That injury, as exemplified 
in the State-paid Churches of our own land, not to speak of 
other lands, is far greater than even the Dissenters of former 
times supposed it to be, although they are now beginning to 
be better acquainted with it. It is true, indeed, that an 
ordinance of Jesus Christ is not to be tested by our notions 
of utility ; it is not to be observed or kept in abeyance a& we 
may judge expedient : a maxim so loose would go to subvert 
all that is institution in the Christian dispensation ; but still, 
the evils incurred by our departure from a Christian institu- 
tion are, in their proper place, a legitimate source of argument 
against such departure, which, after the claims of the institu- 
tion itself are fairly established, may be resorted to with the 
utmost propriety. If it be for good that Christ gives an 
institute, evil is sure to follow the subversion of that insti- 
tute ; and, so far as our minds are suitably affected, a sense 
of the evil will stir us up to seek after the removal of its 
cause. The ordinary way in which the institute in question 
is subverted is by a State provision for the Ministers of the 
Gospel ; and of the various evils which flow from this let 
the reader think of the three following : — It attracts improper 
persons to the ministry of the Church ; it is incompatible 
with the spiritual independence of the Church ; and it is 
based in flagrant injustice. 

1. It attracts improper persons to the ministry of the 
Church. There are thousands of livings, as they arc called, 
in our three Established Churches, which, although no great 
temptation to a young man of enterprize, yet furnish a snug 
and comfortable independence to persons of moderate ex- 
pectations : these are known to be accessible by the aid of a 
little patronage ; and it is quite a matter of course, that, if 
there be a lad in a family who is weaker than the rest in 
body or in mind, or whose disposition is so easy and indo- 
lent that he is not likely to make his way in the field 
of active life, his parents, if able to educate him, set hisa. 
aside for the Church; they say, "^We a\ua& xaaka ^Kxx^\sst 
of him, because he is fit for nothing e\&e." K^a^^Oass^ «s* 
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prizes in the ecclesiastical lottery, if not of poor Scotland, 
with its Presbyterian parity, yet of England and Ireland, 
which are rich enough to set fire to unsanctified ambition ; 
not a bare living, as in the former case, but affluence, and 
title, and rank, and influence, among the peers of the realm. 
Now, it is notorious— every man sees it, and few, even of 
the blindest partizans, will venture to deny it — that through 
the joint operations of these two causes, our State-Churches, 
each after its kind, arc inundated with functionaries who 
have no aptitude for spiritual enterprize, because they are 
not themselves spiritual men. They have taken up the 
ministry of the Word — and other men as carnal as themselves 
have aided them in doing so — not that they may fulfil it* 
but that they may profane it, — not in love to Jesus Christ or 
compassion for the souls of men, but that they may cat a 
piece of bread, or raise themselves up, by the ladder of 
Church preferment, to eminence on the earth. No doubt 
there arc men in all our Establishments whose hearts are 
superior to these bribes — men who are justly celebrated for 
piety and learning, and who, in defiance of the system under 
which they are placed, are breathing the spirit and doing the 
work of our Lord Jesus Christ. But these men are a mino- 
rity; they feel that they are a minority; their hands are 
weakened, and their hearts made sad, by the time-serving 
spirit of others around them ; and often, no doubt, do they 
weep in secret over the desolating tendency of a defectivo 
ministry. 

Now, why is it that, in Dissenting Churches, whose creeds 
resemble our statute-creeds in being equally evangelical — 
and in no other case would the comparison be a fair one — 
this great evil is not nearly so prevalent ? How comes it 
that, in the one case, the man whose heart is in the world, 
and in the other case, the man whose heart is in the Gospel, 
is brought forth to preach the Gospel ? On what principle 
is it, that, although, in the Churches of evangelical Dissent 
there are varieties of ministerial competency, and m&tauces 
** culpable indolence, such as may "be ex$ccta& m ^cv^ 
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Church in the present state of imperfection, yet, upon the 
whole, the ministry of these Churches is more productive of 
Christian knowledge, and Christian piety, and Christian 
purity of life, than that of our State-Churches ? The fact is 
undeniable; candid Churchmen are free to confess it: and 
although there are various peculiarities of Dissent, which, 
each in its place, does something to account for it ; yet it is 
chiefly to be traced to the fact, that in Dissenting Churches 
there is no fixed income secured by the State — no loung- 
ing place for selfish indolence — no prize for worldly ambition 
— no inducement to any man to seek after the pastoral office, 
unless his heart inclines him to labour in the work for which 
the - office was created. It may seem invidious to amplify 
this view of the subject, and I cannot afford to do so at pre- 
sent ; but, in duty to the law of Christ, and in pity for the 
souls of men, it ought to be amplified ; for there is more in 
it — a great deal more — than the most unsparing of Dis- 
senters have yet brought out. The connection between the 
pastor and his flock, like that between the nurse and the 
child, is so intimate — so vitally intimate — -that whatever 
affects him for evil or for good, is sure to affect them. If he 
be carnally minded, they will be carnally minded ; if he be 
careless about the things of God, they will be careless about 
the things of God ; but if he shall make it manifest, by his 
labours and his manner of life, that he counts all things but 
loss, for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
his Lord, the history of the Christian pastorate bears out 
the assertion, that, at least in a degree, his flock will imbibe 
a similar sentiment. 

2, It is incompatible with the spiritual independence of 
the Church. The whole pith of the State-Church principle, 
dilute it as we may, is to be found, as already hinted, in two 
things : namely, a statute fixing the national creed — which 
has both absurdity and impiety written on its forehead; 
and a statute provision for the Clergy who teach that creed. 
Now there is a mistake about these two t\i\\\\^,^\i\^^^^^^^ 
strangely, seems to prevail even axnoii^ \kowi ^V^» ^^ 
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are opening to correct views of the State-Church principle. 
It is supposed that all the pravity of the principle, and of 
course all the mischief it is capable of working, lies in the 
first of these two things, while the second is altogether 
harmless, or productive of positive good. Or, in other words, 
. that it is the statute prescribing the creed, and not the statute 
securing the money, which ought to be denounced as enslav- 
ing to the Church. Now, while we hold that, for very 
cogent reasons, both should be denounced with unsparing 
severity, and readily admit that, in the first blush of it, the 
former is by far the most revolting of the two, we at the 
same time, maintain, that the latter is, of itself, quite suffi- 
cient to subvert the independence of any Church, although 
the former had no existence ; nay, that, in point of fact, the 
State-provision for the Clergy, rather than the statute which 
fixed the creed, has been the great enslaver ever since the 
days of Constantine, 

How stands the case as to the creed ? The doctrines of 
John Calvin, with certain other matters of rubric and polity, 
have, with more or less stringency, been statute, and ordained 
to be the national belief of the three kingdoms. But has the 
statute been enforced ? Have Whigs or Tories, as they came 
into power, taken care that the clergy maintained by the 
nation's money should be faithful and efficient in teaching 
the national creed, and should teach nothing contrary to 
that creed ? Why, this has been the least of all their cares. 
They have never once thought of it, except in cases exceed- 
ingly rare ; and so it has come to pass, as all the world 
knows, that the tenets of Calvin, or of Arminius, or of 
Socinius, or of any favourite heathen moralist, were served 
up to the people at the pleasure of the incumbent : nay, that 
a greater variety of opinion has prevailed in each of our State- 
Churches than could be found, or would be tolerated, in any 
separate sect of religionists existing beyond their pale. This 
is the true account of the creed, or of the law prescribing 
the creed. So far as the doctrines of grace are concerned — 
the marrow of the Bible— Heaven's specie xemefcj to Taari « 
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moral disease — it has been a thing of parchment, and scarcely 
anything else. Although intrants into office avowed their 
belief of it, in very solemn circumstances, they were left at 
perfect liberty to abide by it or to reject it, to preach it up 
or preach it down, as they had judged proper. 

But the statute fixing the money has not been so inoper- 
ative ; it has served the purposes of statesmen to their heart's 
content, ever ready to aid them in their plans of govern- 
ment, and never more compliant than when measures were 
in progress which bore hard on the liberties of the people, or 
intend to impair their legitimate rights. Can any one look at 
history and deny this ? Can he examine the records which 
truthfully detail the sayings and doings of our British State- 
Clergy for the last two centuries, and venture to deny it ? If 
he can, he is strong in negation, whatever may be thought 
of his penetration or candour. There must be a statute for 
the creed, in order to a statute for the money — common sense 
requires this, but our statesman know full well that it is the 
money, and not the creed, which serves their purpose. Nor 
are they ignorant — for they were not fools who set up our 
State-Churches, and they are not fools who administer them 
— that if the creed with all its defects, were fully and fervidly 
inculcated on the people — if its great principles of justice 
and piety were generally believed, it would prove a trouble- 
some antagonist to many of their projects. But the money 
aids them in two respects ; it moderates the zeal of ministra- 
tion, thus preventing the people from receiving more 
religious intelligence — more free and liberalizing acquaintance 
with the great principles of the New Testament — than is con- 
venient for their rulers ; and it binds the clergy to the ruling 
party ; it binds them neck and heel ; so that, in almost every 
instance, where old grievances are to be retained, or new 
grievances inflicted, our State-paid Clergy are sure to be found 
taking part with the oppressor against the oppressed. 

Now, let it be observed that it is not against the men wha 
are so situated, and so conduct thcmseVre&,Vtaafc. wa^t^ssas?^ 
is directed. It is in the system iYjafc ^fc erEL^as»\ '$os&. 
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system presents temptations, and is clothed in plausibilities, 
which are too much for fallen man ; and there is no reason 
to doubt that of any twenty men in the country who have 
the heart to take the money, nineteen would be found acting 
as above described. But the question is, Can our State- 
Churches, viewed simply as thus supported, be called Free 
Churches ? Are they really and truly independent ? Are 
they, morally speaking, in circumstances where any man who 
knows human nature could expect them to repel extraneous 
influence, and go straight forward in following Christ ? They 
are not. The single and solitary fact that they depend for 
their specific corporate existence on the money of the State 
makes them the tools of the State ; they never have been 
anything else ; they never can be anything else ; and so long 
as any Church thinks it harmless to derive her pecuniary 
support from the State, she cherishes in her bosom the seeds 
of that bondage which has prostrated every State-Church 
that Christendom ever saw. 

The means of subsistence are things so important — so 
intimately connected with being and action, and with all that 
is agreeable in the one and in the other — that any society, 
whether civil or sacred, instinctively takes its character from 
the hand which feeds it, and bows before it in ready subser- 
viency. Money is power ; and when statesmen disburse it 
in any quantity, it is always with a view to return in power. 
But power to the giver is subjection to the receiver ; and so 
the maxim is universal, that if any Church would be really 
free, she must depend on her own resources. Civil riders 
are well aware of this, although their pensioners may shut 
their eyes to it ; in their eyes a pensioned Church has no 
value except as an engine of government ; and were it to 
cease to be an engine of the government — yea, even of that 
kind of government which the people repudiate as adverse to 
their interests, it would soon be paid off as an intractable 
servant who is no longer worth his wages. But our rulers 
aiv better up to the power of the money than to be rash in 
paying off; they know that a\t\iou$i \kfc\T Awre &lw&&. 
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swagger for a little, or threaten to cut and be his own man, 
yet there is a point, and that a safe one, beyond which he 
will scarcely proceed. Such a revolt among the pensioners 
as that which lately occurred in Scotland is of rare occurrence ; 
in point of magnitude, it is alone in its glory ; all analogy was 
against it; and so the wariest politicians were taken by surprise. 

The largest section of Irish Presbyterians are receiving 
what is called Regiwn Donim, and, deny it as they may, it is 
the bane of their liberty. Some of their ministers who dis- 
like the Donum, plead in excuse that they cannot do without 
it ; and what is this but the tremendous admission that the 
reception of it has so crippled the energies of their people — 
so withered their willingness to support them — that they 
must either hang on the arm of the State, and take its en- 
croachments as they come, and wink at its many misdoings 
to their country, or drop into extinction ? No proof of vas- 
salage could be more complete ; and to say that " Ireland is 
not the soil for voluntaryism," is either to speak the sheerest 
nonsense, or to tell us, in rather odd expression, that the law 
of Christ and the devices of men cannot be made to work 
together in the affairs of His house — which, we suspect, is 
not an Irish, but a universal truth. 

Well, the State has pensioned Irish Presbyterians, that a 
sop might prove a quietus to Cerberus ; and finding that the 
experiment has wrought so well, the same State is now pro- 
posing to pension Irish Roman Catholics. Both our Whig 
and Tory leaders have avowed their readiness to do this. 
And why ? Are they becoming Papistical in their leanings ? 
No ; they hate Popery as much as ever — always excepting 
that part of it which belongs to their own creed — and this 
very proposal is a proof that they hate it ; for it is fear, and 
not love, which lies at the bottom of it. But they find the 
Irish Catholics to be too much for them ; they know the 
power which their priests have over them ; and by means of 
a pension they hope to reduce that power , ox^ ^1 \s&s&..>\fe 
turn it to their own advantage ; tlaat \kro\\^^^^^sfcs»«»^ s » 
their purchased allies, they may tome Aaronx \k& «^"vs>X <& 
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independence which at present operates among their people. 
This is undeniably the design of the pension ; neither Whig 
nor Tory dares venture to deny that it is ; and so it tells us 
that, in the estimation, not of voluntaries merely, but of 
Church-and-State politicians — of men who are no mean 
judges in matters of strategy — money is fitter than statute 
for enslaving a religious community. 

If anyone should object that, although the above con- 
siderations may be conclusive against the external independ* 
ence of the Church, yet they do not reach that which is 
internal or spiritual, the brief reply is, that tne distinction 
is inadmissible, and the objection itself contrary to fact. The 
distinction is inadmissible; the Church of the New Testament 
is a spiritual community ; spirituality is not only something that 
she is, but all that she is, as the Church of Jesus Christ, 
distinguished from the communities of this world ; every- 
thing about her which is not spiritual is there for the sake of 
the spiritual ; and, therefore, to suppose that the latter could, 
in any case, cease to be affected by the former, is to trifle 
with the whole subject. But, although the distinction were 
admissible, the objection founded on it is contrary to fact, 
. The money does reach that which is internal or spiritual, 
and this is the very thing in which all its power of evil lies, 
It comes from a secular institution, which in every case is 
distinct from the Church, and, in nine cases out of ten, alien 
to the Church as a spiritual institution ; it comes for the 
very purpose of making the Church the handmaid of that 
secular institution ; and can it do less in such circumstances 
than tend to secularize the Church ? Nay more ; it is money 
given to the ministers of the Church ; to the very men whom 
God has appointed to nurse and guard her spirituality ; and 
it is given to them for the very purpose of enticing them 
away into fields of operation not included in their spiritual 
office, and incompatible with its sacred ends. In short, the 
money comes into contact with the Church, just exactly at 
that point where its tendency to blast T&fci ^VdXw&tag ^a moet 
l&ely to take effect. 
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Largesses to the Church from those who are without are 
dangerous in any circumstances; but when they come in 
between her and her pastors, and buy them up for another 
master than the Lord Jesus Christ, they are so pregnant with 
evil, that we can scarcely err in tracing them down to the 
dwelling-place of the arch-destroyer. So long as her minis- 
ters are pure and free, unmoved by the smile or the frown of 
princes, and borne along by the spirit of their office, the 
Church is equal to the greatest difficulties ; but when they 
are corrupted, she is weak and helpless — an easy prey to the 
feeblest of her foes. 

3. The modification of the evil which obtains in Britain 
and Ireland is based in flagrant injustice. The money given 
to our State-Clergy is taken from the funds of the nation, in 
which all the people have joint property. But all the people 
do not belong to the Churches which receive it. Multitudes 
of them are Dissenters ; and by the system they are compelled 
to pay not only for what they do not receive, but for the 
propagation of tenets and the observance of rites which in 
their consciences they condemn. Now, we simply ask, is 
this justice ? Is it just that one man should be compelled to 
bear the cost of another man's religion ? Why, the injustice 
is so manifest, that, among men of moral discernment, it is 
perhaps doing more than anything else to accelerate the 
downfall of the whole fabric. This, however, is but a general 
view of the case ; and let us look at a few particulars. 

First. It is injustice established by law; not stigma- 
tized as trespass or crime, but deliberately legalized ; set on 
high in the British statute-book; diffused through the 
empire from its centre to its extremities : vindicated by the 
acknowledged patrons of religion and fair dealing ; and fur- 
nished with dismal facilities for sapping the foundations of 
even common morality, among all ranks of the population^ 

Second. It is injustice practised by the few upon the many. 
Dissenters from our three Established Churches are a 
majority of the church-going population. \i ^<i *&&l\» *0asx»» 
those who, on religious grounds, cannot "te ^ooasftkVj ^Soset 



party, but who agree with Dissenters on the civil question at 
issue, the majority will be found to be nearly overwhelming. 
The injustice, then, is not a small evil, barely discernible, 
and unavoidable in the working of a sound principle. No ; 
it is the arrogant injustice of a minority, who, under the 
shield of existing statute, dare to trample on the rights of 
the majority. Now, at least, it is injustice so gratuitous, so 
wanton, so extravagantly absurd, that it defies common 
decency, and rises to the enormity of a great national outrage 
on the law of the Eternal. 

Thirdly. It is injustice perpetrated by the rich upon the 
poor. There never was a grosser fallacy palmed upon a for- 
bearing people, than the impudent assertion, that our Es- 
tablished Churches are a gratuitous provision for the poor 
and labouring classes of the community. It cannot be 
denied, except by the veriest ignorance or effrontery, that 
the operative poor contribute far more than the rich, not 
only to the general taxation of the country, but to the par- 
ticular tax which supports our Established Churches ; so 
that, although the poor were all connected with these 
Churches, they would still be their chief pecuniary sup- 
porters ; and the amount of their privilege would only be, to 
pay for their religion through the State, at a much dearer 
rate than they could find it otherwise. The poor cannot 
buy their daily bread, without, at the same time, paying for 
the Church, for the system is so ingeniously constructed that 
the cost of her is imposed, not on the luxuries, but on the 
commonest necessaries, of life. Nor is this all; it is a 
maxim too long forgotten, that the operative poor, with 
their employers — who in general are a part of themselves, 
raised above the rest by their skill and industry — are the 
paying classes, and that but for them a hopeless bankruptcy, 
individual as well as national, would inevitaby ensue. If by 
the rich man we mean the mere landowner, titled or un- 
titled, as distinguished from working men in husbandry and 
manufacture, then he is nothing, and can \>wj Tioiftttw^ be- 
jrond what they enable him to pay. W\^u\» \hamW^*. 
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beggar, as the back-settlements of Canada very distinctly 
show him ; and therefore he should remember, that, although 
he were to give his all to the virtuous poor, except the bare 
soil, and his bare subsistence from the soil, he is only paying 
back what they, or their order, have, by honest industry, put 
into his purse. 

But, to keep by the point in hand, the poor are not all 
connected with our Established Churches; nay, they are, 
generally speaking, the very class who have chosen to desert 
them, and have gone, as a matter of honest preference, over 
to the ranks of Dissent. This is so notorious that, in many 
parts of the country, Churchmen, to serve the purposes of 
their pride, have been wont to cast it in our teeth ; very 
complacently blessing themselves in the thought, that " none 
but the lower orders go to the Dissenters." Be it so ; we 
find glory in what they call shame ; although, of late, by 
some strange fatuity, they seem uncommonly anxious to 
share in our shame. I repeat, then, and I feel that in doing 
so I can defy contradiction, that it is not the so-called poor, 
but the so-called rich, that find their account in our State- 
Churches, and are, therefore, moving heaven and earth to 
preserve them in all their entireness. They are the Churches 
of the rich, and not of the poor ; aye, and the rich have an 
interest in keeping them up, which is but too easily distin- 
guished from the interests of Christian piety. It is in the 
CHUiiCH, now-a-days, moue than anywhere else, that our 
gentry find places and pensions for their relatives and de- 
pendants. It is there, or among the vassals whom their 
patronage has placed there, that they find the most effectual 
means of controlling public opinion, by schooling it into 
subserviency to their exclusive politics. It is there, in 
short, and there alone, that they hope to make a stand 
against those extensive national improvements, which, when 
obtained and consolidated, will render the British consti- 
tution, not in name only, but in reality, the -wotuJkx *& ^a 
world. 
On these grounds, I say, and I say ifc a&swfifcs^ 08 ^ *^ 
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for the rich, and not for the poor — it is for the great ones of 
the earth, and not for the God of heaven — that our State- 
Churches are upheld. Had they nothing to support them 
but disinterested patriotism, they would not stand a twelve- 
month. They are an instrument most cunningly contrived, 
by which the poor are taxed to feed the rich, to work out 
the purposes of their ambition, and to keep them in the as- 
cendant ; and this renders their inherent justice absolutely 
shameless. 

Mttrthly. It is injustice perpetrated in the name of re- 
ligion. No man who looks around him can possibly believe 
that it is zeal for pure and undefiled religion, by which the 
advocates of our State-Churches are generally actuated. 
Facts, too numerous, and too easily authenticated, put this 
supposition out of the question. Yet religion is the grand 
pretext, under which the injustice of which we speak finds 
its defence, or its palliation. " Be it so," we are told, " that 
to compel Dissenters to support the Church is not strictly 
just, still it is all for good ; it is in the cause of religion that 
the injustice is done, if injustice it must be called, and surely 
we may strain a point where religion is concerned." Now 
there are, indeed, many points which may well be strained 
for the sake of religion ; a great many more than multitudes 
are willing to strain ; but the infelicity here is that the point 
strained is an express dictate of religion itself, which requires 
us first to do justice, and then to love mercy. The apology 
is so ill-devised as to be the very burden of the charge. In- 
justice is bad in any case, but, when inflicted under the 
mask of religion, it is worst of all ; because then religion is 
wounded in the house of its friends ; it is betrayed with a 
kiss ; its beauty is tarnished ; it is laid open to the assaults 
of the infidel and the profane ; and all under the pretext of 
doing it homage ? This may be for the religion of some 
parties among us ; it may be worship quite congenial to the 
divinity they adore ; but, most assuredly, it is not for, but 
directly against, the religion of Jesus Christ •, and to the 
wise of this world I would say, in coTO\\»^Tteroxfc\ ^» 
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no injustice in any circumstances ; but if you wish to keep 
your deeds of injustice from crying for vengeance to the 
very heavens, bring them not into the sanctuary of God. 
He hates robbery for burnt-offering ; His jealousy burns no- 
where so hot as around His altar ; and if you come there 
with your strange fire, you have reason to fear that His 
wrath may consume you. 
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I. — Of Christian Union. 

*Of the numerous disciples of Christ, regenerated by the 
Spirit, justified by faith, and living in obedience to the com- 
mands of Christ in the British Islands, many are to be found 
in the Established Churches of England and Ireland, and a 
much greater number in the Free Churches, in the Inde- 
pendent, Baptist, Wesleyan, and Presbyterian Churches of 
England, in the Presbyterian and other Free Churches of 
•Scotland and Ireland. All these are bound by many obliga- 
tions to be united in heart and in effort for the promotion of 
the Kingdom of Christ. They are sheep of the flock of 
Christ ; they are fellow-servants in His household ; they are 
fellow-soldiers in His army ; they are members of His body ; 
they are brethren of the family of God. And if they are 
divided and quarrelsome, it is as unnatural and disgraceful 
•as if the sheep of the same flock, the servants in the same 
household, the soldiers in the same army, the memhov* o& 
the same body, and the brothers o£ \tafc skk& fexsx&s > <&\ss^^ 
be enemies to one another. The Teasoxis fox ^assaX>\<\«^ ^x& 



many and obvious. They are the children of one parent^ 
who lores them all, and who wishes them to be united ; they 
are the servants of one Saviour, who has redeemed them all 
by His blood, and who would be dishonoured and grieved by 
their disunion. They maintain the same great truths ; they 
obey the same authority ; they are seeking alike to glorify 
God and to save souls; they all, and they alone, honour 
Christ by their lives ; they are all sanctified by the same- 
Spirit, have embraced the noblest principles, and are adorned 
with the greatest social virtues. They are all labouring to 
serve their fellow-creatures ; they are opposing with similar 
zeal the vice and the ungodliness of the world. God will 
welcome them all, as His adopted children, to heaven, and 
they will spend eternity together in the exercise of perfect 
affection towards each other. The truths on which they 
agree are incomparably greater than those on which they 
differ; their common interests are much more important 
than their rival interests ; their own welfare, and the welfare 
of the world, is essentially connected with their Union, and 
their Union is so important that the Lord Jesus Christ and 
His Apostles have declared it to be a mark of discipleship 
to Him, a prelude to the world's belief, and therefore their 
necessary duty. Let us listen to His words and theirs : " A 
new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one another ; a& 
I have loved you that ye also love one another. By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples if ye have love one to 
another.* . . . Neither pray I for these alone, but for 
them also which shall believe on me through their word; that 
they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in 
thee, that they also may be one in us; that the world 

MAY BELIEVE THAT TnOU HAST SENT ME.f . . . Sim 

that is weak in the faith receive ye, but not to doubtful dis- 
put at ions. X . . . Wherefore receive ye one another, as 
Christ also received us to the glory of God.§ . . . Now y 

John xiii. 34, 85. t John xvii. 20, 21. % ^om- i\s. \. 
§ Rom. xv. 7. 



I beseech you, "brethren, mark them which cause divisions and 
offences contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned; and 
avoid them.* . . . Grace be with all them that love our 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity"^ Whatever, therefore, 
hinders this Union and encourages schism, both corrupts 
the Churches and prevents the progress of religion in the 
world. 

But either the Union of the Anglican Churches with the 
State, that is, with the world, must be discontinued, or their 
union with other Churches must remain impossible. 

By the canons of the Establishment, the living law by 
which its pastors are governed, and to which the judicial de- 
cisions of its prelates and ecclesiastical judges must be con- 
formed, all the Independent, Baptist, Wesleyan, and Pres- 
byterian Churches, and their ministers, with all who own 
them to be true Churches, and their ministers true ministers, 
are excommunicated.^ They are shut out from the company 
of Christians as heathens and publicans, with whom Chris- 
tians ought to hold no fellowship, and who are to be ex- 
cluded from the Lord's Supper. Episcopal charges are often 
in harmony with these canons, condemning the purest 
Churches, the most zealous Christians, and the most devoted 
ministers of this country, as schismatics, with whom the 
clergy should have little association. What may be ex- 
pected from proud and worldly-minded men when one of the 
most eminent of our Evangelical bishops has thus written in 
his latest charge ? — " Much less is our Church a sectarian 
body, as some would call it ; that is, a small number of per- 
sons who have cut themselves off from the mass of Christians 
by certain peculiarities; but the national Church of the 
Government, nobles, and people, of our religious country at 
home and abroad. . . . Walk in charity and holy wis- 
dom towards the different bodies of Christians not of our 
•own Church. The less we are drawn into either fawiliaxy^ 

* Bom. xvi. 17. \ "E^l. ^- **&- 

t See Canons, 9-ia, 2.T. 
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or controversy with either of them the better" The Apostle 
Paul says to us, " Him that is weak in the faith receive ye 
(7r£ocrx*Ai3*vs<r0« *) \" " Receive ye one another (vgo<T\*ft&an<r06 
ixxuxoy,-) openly to friendship and familiarity. " But it seems 
to this excellent bishop " holy wisdom " to avoid all such 
familiarity. Can this be a wisdom which " descendeth from 
above " (James iii. 15)? What may we not look for from 
weak and pompous incumbents when one of the most able 
and pious of our Anglican ministers has lately written thus, 
when assigning some reasons why he would not join the 
Evangelical Alliance? " Speaking for myself, I feel myself 
pledged most willingly to the Episcopal Established Church 
of England, and I can do nothing which merges that Church 
as one of many coequal sects in England." To associate with 
Dissenters in the Evangelical Alliance places the ministers, 
ami members of the Establishment on an equality with the 
ministers and members of the Free Churches ; and this is 
what this excellent minister cannot do. Notwithstanding 
his dissent, the Establishment is only one among various co- 
equal sects in England ; its pious members are bound by 
apostolic precept to receive the members of other Churches 
as brethren, that is, their equals in the Lord ; but then, 
because it is established, — that is, because it is united with 
the world, paid, honoured, and flattered by .the world, this 
excellent minister cannot so recognize them. With him v 
therefore, the Union is clearly the great hindrance to bro- 
therhood. Were there no pretensions of an Establishment 
to be maintained, he would associate with the good and the 
wise of other denominations ; but the supremacy of the Es- 
tablishment must not be endangered, and for its sake he 
must slum their society. It is precisely when His disciples 

* n^o<7Xa/*3tfvw, in the middle voice, is to take to oneself, as a helper 

or partner. Generally, in the New Testament, it expresses open and 

manifest association with another, and not any mere feeling (Acta 

jcvii. 5 ; xviii. 26; xxviii. 2 ; Philem. 12, 17, &c.^ This open, gene- 

rou? fellowship with all our Christian toethText "Povil et^ovas, «a&. *Cc^ 

oort bishop forbids. 



are dishonoured and depressed that the Lord Jesus Christ 
calls all who are not so troubled to own, honour, and help 
them.* Exactly because the brethren of Christ in Dissent- 
ing Churches are not honoured by the State, should their 
Anglican brethren manifest all brotherly kindness towards 
them ; but the Union so inflates the mind, and so warps the 
judgment, of even good and able men in the Establishment, 
that they think it their duty to augment and to perpetuate 
their depression. 

Answerable to these canons and maxims is, unhappily, the 
usual practice of the Establishment. No minister of a Dissent- 
ing Church, however eloquent, wise, or holy, can be admitted 
to an Anglican pulpit. The most consistent members of Un- 
established Churches are excluded from the table of their 
Lord, against his wishes, when Anglicans assemble at it. 
Even when they meet to celebrate the love of the Redeemer 
to his whole family, Anglicans exclude His beloved friends 
from His own table. The most devoted ministers of Christ 
in England, Scotland, or Ireland, whose talents and vir- 
tues are an honour to their country, who have been 
regularly ordained as pastors in their own denomination, 
and upon whose ministry God has set the seal of His 
approbation by the conversion of hundreds, if they 
are Nonconformists, must be reordained by the hands of a 
prelate, or the ecclesiastical law will still account them in- 
trusive laymen, and will sternly deny them, even as Con- 
formists and Anglicans, the right of preaching to the people. 

The more private intercourse of Anglicans with their 
brethren of Free Churches becomes, under these circum- 
stances, exceedingly restricted. Few of the clergy will sit 
on the same committee with Dissenters. Few join the Bible 
Society or the Tract Society ; and fewer still the London 
City Mission or the Evangelical Alliance, although the 
tokens of the blessing of God have been abundant in the his- 
tory of each of these four institutions, k^pgasfe. ^^.Naa&sss^ 

* Let the reader consider attentively "ttaXfc. ix* . *V ^- j 
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Evangelical ministers and magazines have been violent and 
unfair. An archbishop has declared he will withdraw his 
license from any curate who joins it ; and, under the dread 
of prelates and patrons, of incumbents and canons, nearly all 
the curates of the Establishment, and all but about 300 of 
the incumbents, have refused to offer this manifestation of 
brotherly kindness to their fellow-disciples. 

Friendly, social intercourse of a more domestic character 
between Anglican and other pastors is almost wholly un- 
known. Out of 16,000 clergy are there sixty who are in 
habits of friendly association with Dissenting pastors at their 
own houses ? In their paradise of privilege, smiled on by 
parliaments and patrons, Anglican pastors seem to say to all 
others, " Between us and you there is a great gulf fixed." 

Political enmity, as might be expected, rolls in its thun- 
dering tides to widen the gulf still more. Prerogatives to be 
preserved make the clergy eager political Conservatives ; 
while wrongs to be redressed, and mischiefs to be abated, 
hurry Dissenting pastors into association with the Whigs. 
Both grow eager, both dislike each other for that eagerness, 
and the strife between them grows more acrimonious. The 
unnatural schism, product of a Union no less unnatural, con- 
firms unbelievers in their scepticism, prolongs the noxious 
existence of Roman Catholic priestcraft, and perpetuates the 
world's levity and ungodliness. 

For all these mischiefs who are chiefly responsible? Were 
the Union between the Anglican Churches and the world 
dissolved, their union with other Churches of Christ would 
become practicable. And if Evangelical ministers so cherish 
their union with the world as to make their union with their 
brethren impracticable, will they not have to answer for it 
to God and to posterity? And when future generations 
shall have to pronounce that their virtues and wisdom lent 
the adulterous Union of the Church with the world its chief 
support, and more than any other cause prolonged the schism 
which rent the Churches of Christ, will not the Christians of 
happier days, in the unknown future, record \hfc\x ro&&u& 
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with deep regret ? With shame and sorrow will the Chris- 
tian historian of those days have to speak of the Anglican 
Churches of our day in the following tone : — 

" The Anglican Churches of that day placed themselves 
under the spiritual government of a legislature composed of 
all sorts of characters, chosen by the world and representing 
the world. They were commanded to come out of the world 
and to be separate ; they were assured that the friendship of 
the world is enmity to God ; they knew that they were com- 
manded not to be conformed to the world, not to love the 
world, because if any man love the world the love of the 
Father is not in him;* but they voluntarily sought the 
world's society, accepted the world's bribes, allowed the 
world dominion over them, and were so blended with the 
world that the world seemed the Church and the Church 
the world. Their prelates were nominees of worldly-minded 
statesmen, and were often, therefore, as worldly-minded as 
their patrons. These worldly prelates the Churches owned 
as the ambassadors of Christ, and gave them a despotic 
dominion over themselves and their pastors. The aristocracy 
chose their pastors, whence it happened often that worldly 
pastors were chosen by worldly patrons, and ordained by 
worldly bishops. In utter neglect of the qualifications of a 
Christian pastor, detailed in the New Testament, they 
allowed to these worldly pastors, who were themselves igno- 
rant of the Gospel, such a power of excluding the Gospel 
from their parishes, that no Evangelical Anglican could ever 
preach to them. All the children of the parish were ad- 
mitted to baptism, all the gay and thoughtless who wished 
it came, after confirmation, to the Lord's table. The dis- 
cipline of each Church they committed to the care of eccle- 
siastical judges appointed by the law, and to lawyers whose 
acquaintance with the ecclesiastical laws afforded no security 
that they either knew or loved the Gospel. Amidst this 
confused and worldly mass in the Anglican Churches && 

* 2 Cor. vi. 14,17; James iv. 4 \ "Rom. -ai. 1 \ \ "&<3o»^^5>* 
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ixue ministers of Christ were few ; but these justified, with a 
strange tenacity, the adulterous Union of the Church with 
the world. And because their Dissenting brethren, as wise 
and holy as themselves, protested against it, they disowned 
them, they refused to them their pulpits, banished them from 
the table of the Lord, shut the doors of their houses against 
them, and would never fight the battles of the Lord by their 
side. And yet these men, so linked to the world, so buried 
in the world, were Christians. They maintained the doc- 
trines of grace, they lived pious lives, they were estimable 
and useful ministers. How strangely may habit, interest, and 
prejudice, blind even the best men to obvious duty !" 

There are some noble exceptions to the general practice, 
but do those do all that they should ? Why should pious 
Churches and their pastors wait for others to heal the 
schism ? let them heal it for themselves. Let every liberal 
and loyal disciple of Christ in the Establishment own pious 
Dissenters as brethren, their Churches as Churches, their 
ministers as ministers of Christ ; let them support zealously 
those societies in which pious and peaceable men of various 
sects work harmoniously together, especially the Evangelical 
Alliance, the best testimony on behalf of the duty of bro- 
therly kindness to all our fellow-Christians which has been 
given in our day ; let them attend Dissenting chapels, sup- 
port Dissenting missions, receive with them the Supper of 
the Lord, ask them to their houses, and claim for them ad- 
mission to the pulpits of the Established Churches: then, 
they will fulfil the command of Christ by His Apostle, " Re- 
ceive ye one another, as Christ also received- us, to the glory 
of God." 

II. — Of the Progress of Religion. 

All men are created by their Maker for His own glory ; 
and they ore therefore required to love Him with all their 
heart, to obey His laws, to be devoted to H\«& «etN\fi&\ raA 
«ince they have neglected all this, through, foe eoxtw^o^ <& 
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their nature, lie expects that they repent of their sins, seek 
His mercy through faith in the atoning sacrifice of Christ, 
and earnestly implore the renovation and sanctification of 
their hearts by the influence of His Holy Spirit.* Failing 
to do this, they remain in the condition described in the fol- 
lowing passages of the word of God : " He that believeth 
not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth 
on him, . . . He that believeth not shallbe damned. . * .. 
As many as are of the works of the law are under the curse ; 
for it is written, Cursed is every one that continueth not in 
all things which are written in the booh of the law to do 
them. . . . If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let 
him be anathema maranatha, an accursed thing when the 
Lord cometh. . . . jfo will burn up the chaff with un- 
quenchable fire. When the Lord Jesus shall be revealedfrom 
heaven with his mighty angels, in flaming fire, talcing ven- 
geance on them that know not God, and that obey not the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ : who shall be punished 
with everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord, 
and from the glory of his power, when he shall come to be 
glorified in his saints, and to be admired in all them that 
believe. 19 f 

It is essential to men's welfare that they should be con- 
verted, sanctified, and saved. " What is a man profited if he 
shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul?" % The 
progress of true religion, therefore, in a nation, is of more 
consequence to it than its liberties and laws, its industry and 
its commerce. Without religion its inhabitants perish ; and 
religion carries with it liberty, prosperity, and power. 

But when our Reedemer was on the earth, he said to Hia 

* Prov. xvi. 4 ; Rom. xi. 36 ; Rev. iv. 11 ; Matt. xxii. 37 ; Eccles.. 
xii. 13 ; 1 Cor. vi. 20 ; Rom. xii. 1 ; Matt. v. 3 ; Luke, xiii. 2 — 5 ; 
Mark, xvi. 16 ; John, iii. 3, 5, 16 ; Luke, xi. 13. 

t John, iii. 39 ; Mark, xvi. 16 ; Gal. m. 1Q \ \Q,ot.^S. c L c L\^s^- 
iii. 12; 2Thess.L 7—10. 
£ Matt. xvi. 26. 
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relations in Galilee, " The world cannot hate you ; but me it 
hateth, because I testify of it that the works thereof are 
evil" * The same dislike still attaches to His Gospel. Men, 
in general, are still unwilling to submit to his holy law. 
%t The carnal mind is enmity against God, for it is not subject 
to the law of God, neither indeed can be." f And nothing 
but the influence of earnest and consistent Christians can 
turn them to God. The word of God, though a perfect revela- 
tion of Himself and of His will, lies neglected and unknown 
where there are not living Christians to vindicate its claims. 
But earnest and consistent believers call attention to it, en- 
force its authority, expound its meaning, illustrate its prin- 
ciples by their lives, prove by their own experience that 
•obedience to its laws is practicable, compel men to see the 
beauty as well as the possibility of true religion, and draw 
sinners to Christ. And this is their vocation : " Ye are 
the salt of the earth. Ye are the light of the world. Let 
your light so shine before men that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven. . . . 

1 beseech you, therefore, brethen, by the mercies of God, that 
.ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to 

God, which is your reasonable service. . . . For none of 
us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself. For 
whether we live, we live unto the Lord ; or whether we die, we 
die unto the Lord : whether we live, therefore, or die, we are 
the Lord's. For to this end Christ both died, and rose, and 
revived, that he might be Lord both of the dead and living. 
«. . . Ye are not your own : for ye are bought with a price ; 
therefore glorify God in your body, and in your spirit, whivh 
are God's. . . . Ye are a chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people : that ye should 
show forththe praises of him who hath called you out of dark- 
ness into his marvellous light" J If all Anglican Christians 

* John, viL ft + Eom. viiL 7. 

2 Matt. v. 13> 14, 16; Eom. xiL 1 ; xW. 7— 9 •, \ Cot. to. <*&*, Y 
Feb ii. 9. 
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lived answerably to this calling, they would accomplish* 
with the aid of the Spirit, the moral transformation of 
England. 

To enable them more effectually to serve God and the 
world, Christians have been gathered into Societies or 
Churches, which at the first were composed of saints, and 
laboured for the conversion of sinners. The primitive 
Churches are thus addressed in the letters of Paul : — 

" Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, . . . . to all that 
he at Some, beloved of God, called to be saints" 

" Paul, called to be an Apostle, . . . unto the Church 
of God which is at Corinth, to them that are sanctified in 
Christ Jesus, called to be saints." 

" Paul . . . to the saints which are at JSphesus, ant 
to the faithful in Christ Jesus" 

a Paul to all the saints in Christ Jesus which are at 
Philippi" 

" Paul to the saints and faithful brethren which are at 
Colosse."\ 

These primitive Churches, being thus composed generally 
of saints and faithful brethren, laboured in the cause of" 
Christ, and converted sinners to Him. The iaith and piety 
of the Church at Jerusalem are recorded in the second 
chapter of the Acts. The result is thus stated : " And the 
Lord added to the Church daily rov* a*£op*fovt, the saved"* 
When the members of this pious Church were driven from 
their homes by persecution, "They that were scattered abroad 
went every where preaching the word : and some of them 
were men of Cyprus and Cyrene, who when they were come 
to Antioch spake unto the Grecians, preaching the Lord 
Jesus. And the hand of the Lord was with them ; and a 
great number believed and turned unto the Lord"-\ 

The Romans manifested so much piety, that their faith 
was spoken of throughout the whole world.J The Philip- 
pians willingly shared in Paul's labours and svs&raj^Vs't^s^ 



* Acts ii 47. f Acts viiL 4 ; *L 20, ». % ^«^- v 



-%. 
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sake of the Gospel.* And to the Church at Thessalonica 
Paul wrote, " Ye were ensamples to all that believe in 
Macedonia and Achaia. For from you sounded out the word 
of the Lord, not only in Macedonia and Achaia, but also in 
€very place your faith towards God is spread abroad : so that 
toe need not to speak anything "-\ There are 13,000 Angli- 
can Churches, possessed of greater advantages than the 
primitive Churches : if all these were, like them, composed 
of saints and faithful brethren, labouring for the glory of 
Christ and the salvation of souls, how soon would the whole 
nation be leavened by the Gospel ! 

For the improvement of the Churches and for the con- 
version of the careless, Christ has further appointed pastors 
and evangelists, of whom we read in the New Testament, 
" that they must be lovers of good men, sober, just, holy y 
temperate, holding fast the faithful word?' % And they have 
received from Christ the following commands : " Take heed 
unto yourselves, and to all the flock, over the which the Holy 
Ghost hath made you overseers, to feed the Church of God, 

which He hath purchased icith His own blood.§ 

Meditate upon these things, give thyself wholly to them, that 
thy profiting may appear unto all. Take heed unto thyself, 
'and unto the doctrine : continue in them : for in doing this 
thou shall both save thyself and them that hear thee"\\ If 
the 16,000 pastors and ministers of the Anglican Churches 
were living according to these divine commands, England 
'would soon turn to Christ. 

But what is the actual state of the Establishment? 
Myriads of its members have nothing of Christianity but 
the name, received in infancy by baptism, and retained 
without one spontaneous act of their own : and millions do 
nothing whatever to promote the cause of Christ. Its 
13,000 Churches are generally without evangelistic activity* 

* Phil i. 7. t 1 Thess. 7, 8. 

2 Fph. iv. 11, 12 ; 1 Tim. iii. 2, 3, 6 ; Tit. i. 7— S. 
£ Acts, xx. 28. \\ ITim. w. Ifc, \*. 
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without brotherly fellowship, without discipline, without 
spirituality, without faith. Like Laodicea, they are luke- 
warm ; like Sardis, they have a name to live and are dead.* 
Of its 16,000 ministers, about 1,568 do nothing ;f about 
6,681 limit their thoughts and labours to small parishes, 
which contain from 150 to 300 souls ; while others in cities 
and towns profess to take charge of 8,000 or 9,000 souls.J 
And of the 12,923 working pastors of Churches, I fear, from 
much inquiry and from various symptoms, that about 
10,000 are unconverted men, who neither preach nor know 
the Gospel. § 

When Churches become corrupt, and when their pastors 
become worldly, mercenary, or proud, it is impossible that 
unbelievers should renounce their scepticism, or that religion 
should make progress in society. Whatever, therefore, 
•corrupts the Churches of a nation, is fatal to the nation itself. 
But the Anglican Churches and pastors are corrupted ; and 
the Union being one principal cause of their corruption, the 
Union is at this time one great obstacle to the progress of 
religion in the country. 

The Union checks the progress of religion in the country 
by placing the . Anglican Churches under the ecclesiastical 
government of worldly politicians assembled in Parliament, 
including Roman Catholics and Unitarians, who controul 
them in spiritual things, determine the mode in which their 
pastors are to be chosen, perpetuate their false doctrine, and 

* Rev. iii. t Horsman, p. 20. % Ibid. pp. 20, 21. 

§ The plain declaration of this melancholy fact will, of course, excite 
much indignation. All those inculpated will naturally call it un- 
charitable, libellous, bigoted, &c. I can only say I have visited every 
part of England and have made much inquiry. No one would more 
gladly than myself be convicted of error in this matter ; but with 
sorrow I must profess with Paul, iriartvofj.n, ha x«» \*\ov/u.tv, 2 Cor. iv. 
13. If any earnest man doubts the fact, let him only ask the testi- 
mony of competent persons in various agricultural counties respecting 
the ministers of their own neighbourhoods, and hfc"TOHL^x&^NSL'\.TSfi»p 
take not, that I have overstated the iroxaXret oil esr&KeX ka^ssas^ 
pastors. 
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prevent the exercise of discipline. How can the blessing of 
God descend upon this Union of the Churches of Christ with 
strangers to^Him? How can Churches so governed eyer 
bring the nation to faith and godliness ? 

The Union checks the progress of religion in the country 
by giving undefined and arbitrary power over the Churches 
to prelates, who, being the nominees of politicians, must be 
often as worldly as their patrons. These worldly prelates 
exercise incalculable influence upon the Churches by their 
example, by their chaplains and archdeacons, by their ex- 
tended patronage, by their discretionary power in ordination, 
by their tyrannical right of license, and by their visitation 
charges ; all which influence increases the worldliness and 
the deadness of the Establishment. 

The Union checks the progress of religion in the country 
by giving to worldly patrons the right of naming the pastors 
of the Churches. Continually may the rich and the great 
of whom our Lord has said that it is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for them to enter the 
kingdom of heaven,* pour over the parishes of the land a 
majority of worldly presentees like themselves. In addition 
to this, they hold fast under their worldly influence all the 
expectants of preferment, who can look for income and 
prosperity from nothing but their favour ; and thus they can 
effectually defeat all efforts to raise the Churches to moro 
spirituality, faith, and love. 

The Union farther checks the progress of religion in the 
country by investing these worldly nominees of worldly 
patrons with exclusive spiritual jurisdiction, under the 
bishops in their respective parishes. If, indeed, about 
10,000 out of the 12,900 pastors of the Establishment, 
manifest, by their opposition to evangelical doctrine and 
their dislike of evangelical societies, by their want of 
earnestness in their ministry, and their hatred of pious and 
peaceable dissenters, that they are unconverted men, to these 

* Matt jdx. 3, 4. See also 1 Cot. i. W •, 3 wsk», ii. V-l . 
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the Union gives the right of excluding from their parishes 
all Anglican ministers who are more enlightened and more 
earnest than themselves. The parishioners have no voice in 
the matter. The whole parish may [desire to hear the 
Gospel from the lips of a stranger. His preaching would, 
perhaps, revivify the Church, they have a natural right to 
hear him, but the Union has given the negligent, idle, and 
ungodly pastor, the right of declaring that they shall hear no 
one but himself. 

It is impossible that the Establishment, under the control 
of worldly politicians, led by worldly prelates, and taught 
by worldly pastors chosen by worldly patrons, can possibly 
extend the empire of spiritual religion through the land. 
How can worldly prelates and pastors make men better than 
themselves ? Themselves unconverted, they must leave their 
countrymen unconverted too. And so long as worldly 
politicians and worldly patrons have the absolute nomination 
of the pastors of the Establishment, so long the Establish- 
ment must be worldly and the nation irreligious. 

The Union further checks the progress of religion in the 
country by leading to a common belief that Anglican pastors 
are mercenary. Nothing is more fatal to the influence of 
pastors than this belief concerning them, except, indeed, it 
be to be guilty of the sin laid to their charge. But to this 
the Union tempts many pastors. When peerages and 
palaces, deaneries and prebendal stalls, masterships and 
fellowships, rich livings and pleasant mansions, glitter before 
the eyes of young men as rewards of clerical talent, how 
can they fail to be attracted by them ? Many of the cleverer 
sort, and of those connected with patrons, certainly become 
pastors, not from delight in the duties, but through' desire for 
the gains* It is no less certain, that the world, in which 
the love of money is a prevailing passion, believes this to be 
more generally true than it is in fact. How coil &&3 ^rr. 
men, who are remarkable neither fox yAetoj "&firc ^fW&Kt^^K^ 
gcnce, but men of good abilities, ox V\tti «re»k < 5 * lsaR ** s ^^ 
climbing to the possession of ecc\ee\a*t\as\ ^orwsx «xA^^ 
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without believing that they chose the profession for the sake 
of those glittering rewards? And if this belief is wide- 
spread among the people, as it must be, what can more 
effectually neutralize the religious influence of the clergy, or 
more generally expose religion itself to popular contempt ? 
Still more, how can they see livings, that is the pastor's 
income, to which the pastor's right is in effect attached, 
bought and sold with all the bargaining which would attend 
the sale of a cargo of sugar or of cotton, without feeling 
that their pastors are not heaven-sent, nor heirs of apostolic 
authority ? 

The nomenclature of " the Church " is further calculated 
to establish this conviction in the minds of the multitude, 
and shows to how great a degree the idea of personal honour 
and advantage is connected with the clerical profession. 
Seldom are the clergy of the Establishment called pastors, 
ministers, or presbyters, the names by which the New 
Testament designates the preachers of the Gospel ; but they 
are called as follows : — 

Prelates, pr&lati, advanced before others. Dignitaries, 
those who have attained to dignity. Rectors, rectores, rulers. 
Incumbents, from incwmbens, lying upon anything — an in- 
cumbent load which the Church must support. Parsons, 
persona, the chief persons of the parish. And their office, 
instead of being called the pastoral charge, or episcopate 
(«*r«xxo9r*>), as it is in Scripture (1 Tim. iii. 2), is termed — A 
Living, or that which will enable the incumbent to live ; A 
Benefice, beneficiwm, a thing for his advantage ; and A Pre- 
ferment, a thing to advance him in the world. 

How could these names have superseded the scriptural 
names, unless the ideas which they convey had first super- 
seded the true ideas of the ministry of the word, both 
among clergy and people ? And now they bear their fruit, 
and the professed ministers of Christ are believed to seek 

honour, ease, and wealth just as the lawyer, the merchant, 
pr the tradesman. 

There are some, indeed, -who axe, ViejotA twapsaaa* 
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earnest and painstaking men, who are destined to fill no 
stalls and to wear no mitres, upon whose teaching the bless- 
ing of the Spirit rests. They are the strength of the 
Establishment ; they give a salutary impulse to the piety of 
the nation ; they bring a blessing on the land. And these 
are hindered and crippled by the Union. Frowned on by 
unevangelical bishops, by the potent magnates of their 
neighbourhood, and by the worldly incumbents, who feel 
condemned by their zeal, they must admit all sorts of persons 
to the sacraments, they can exercise no discipline within 
their churches ; they must not preach Christ beyond the 
narrow bounds of their own parishes without leave of the 
incumbents ; and while condemned to associate as brethren 
at visitations and confirmations, &c. &c, with unconverted 
men, who dislike them and their principles, they are obliged 
to refuse their pulpits to the most fervent evangelists among 
their brethren of Free Churches ; dare not associate with 
them freely, or generously own them, and thus share in the 
guilt and mischief of the Anglican schism. 

The Union further hinders the progress of religion in the 
country by checking the activity of the Anglican Churches. 
These Churches are destitute of activity, of discipline and of 
brotherly fellowship. Their members generally do little to 
promote the salvation of souls ; they are quietly associated 
in Church-membership with those who make no profession 
of godliness, and they are strangers to each other. The 
Union has done all this, because it has given them worldly 
pastors to be their rulers and incumbents; it has taken the 
right of discipline out of their hands ; it has given to nearly 
all the parishioners, not being " saints and faithful brethren" 
of Free Churches, the right of admission to Christ's ordi- 
nances, and has bound up, in one frozen mass, those who 
have no agreement in doctrine, no mutual esteem, no common 
objects, and no church-meetings. How can such chuxoAa^ 
labour for Christ ? 
From the Apostolic Churches the ^ot& oi ^\jrsA wbs&r^. 
forth; they shone among their ue\g)otoo\xx% TO^^g ^*-* ^ ^ 
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faith was spoken of throughout the whole world ; and walk- 
ing in the fear of the Lord and the comfort of the Holy- 
Ghost they were multiplied.* But what number of Anglican 
Churches of the 13,000 thus bless their neighbourhoods, 
and spread around them the knowledge of Christ ? When 
the Church of Jerusalem was threatened by the powerful 
and abhorred by the bigot, but strong in faith, confessed the 
lordship of Christ, consented to great sacrifices for His sake, 
met often in His name, and loved each other as brethren, 
then, " the Lord added to the Church daily those who were 
saved:" j and to such a Church He would add them again. 
But how can these Anglican Churches, half church, half 
world, lying open to all comers, except the saints in Dissent- 
ing Churches, a miscellaneous aggregate of all characters, 
principles, and opinions, act upon the conscience or the 
heart of any worldly man? The unbeliever scorns the im- 
pure mixture, and the mass of the people are increasingly 
alienated from them and from their pastors. 

The Union further checks the progress of religion in the 
country by perpetuating schism. Preventing all revision of 
the canons, it holds down the bishops, ecclesiastical judges, 
and clergy, to the corrupt and schismatical dogma that Dis- 
senters are schismatics. Although they alone have awakened 
many a country village from a death-like torpor, and through 
them two or three millions of our countrymen in cities and 
manufacturing districts, who would have been without in- 
struction, ready like the mob of Paris to preach anarchy from 
the smoking and sanguinary summits of their barricades, are 
now gathered into loyal, orderly, and exemplary Churches of 
Christ, the Union has taught Anglicans to regard their 
labours as a misfortune, to esteem their existence a social 
blot, and to exclude them from their pulpits, their altars, and 
their friendship. By this contempt and suspicion even 
patient men are roused to indignation, and men of sterner 

* 1 Thess. I 2, S, 6, 8 ; Phil. h\ 15, 16 •, B,om. \. * \ ksta Vx.«V. 
"* Acts ii -47. 
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mould indulge in those bitter vituperations of the Establish- 
ment and its pastors, of which it is only an imperfect pallia- 
tion to say that they were cruelly provoked. The violence 
of both parties hinders the progress of the Gospel. If these 
be the fruits of faith in Christ, it seems better to many not 
to believe. Since each party proscribes the other as an 
enemy, and the world knows not which to believe, why 
should it not treat them both as enemies to its peace ? 
Since they cannot convince each other of the truth of their 
doctrines, how should they convince the rest of mankind ? 
As each declares the other to be wrong, the world may think 
both wrong. It cannot understand their reasonings, but it 
can appreciate their passion; their conclusions may De ob- 
scure, but their anathemas are very plain. The result is, 
that many believe nothing to be at the bottom of this strife 
between the Anglicans and their rivals but selfishness, 
cupidity, and pride. For this conclusion, and the conse- 
quent enmity to religion which grows up in the nation, the 
Union and its adherents are mainly responsible. " Woe to 
the world because of offences ! For it must needs be that 
offences come; but woe to that man by whom the offence 
cometh I" 
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It will now become our business to enquire how far the 
disadvantages which are incidental to Beligious Estab- 
lishments actually operate in our own, and whether there 
subsist any additional disadvantages resulting from the 
peculiar constitution or circumstances of the English 
•Church. 

Wehave no concern with religious opinions or forms of church 
government, but with the church as connected with the state* 
It is not with an episcopalian church, but with an established 
church, that we are concerned. If there must exist a re- 
ligious establishment, let it by all means remain in its present 
hands. The experience which England has had of the eleva- 
tion of another sect to the supremacy, is not such as to make 
us wish to see another elevated again.* Nor would any sect 

* The religious sect who are now commonly called Puritans, "pro- 
hibited the use of the Common Prayer, not merely in churches, 
chapels, and places of public worship, but in any private plaee or 
family as well, under a penalty of five pounds for the first offence, ten 
pounds for the second, and for the third a year's imprisonment."* 
These men did not understand, or did not practise the fundamental 
duties of toleration. For religious liberty they had still less regard. 
* ' They passed an ordinance by which eight heresies were made punish- 
able with death upon the first offence, unless the offender abjured his 
errors, and irremissibly if he relapsed. Sixteen other opinions were to 
be punished with imprisonment, till the offender should find sureties 
that he would maintain them no more."t And thev c^afta *3w&s5&k&. 
the episcopal rank and order, as if each chnx&L mH^Jafc. th&» tara&fe ^ss* 



* Southey's Book of the Church. ^ "*&* 



which takes a just view of its own 'religious interests desire 
the supremacy for itself. 

The origin of the English establishment is papal. The 
political alliance of the church is similar now to what it 
was in the first years of Henry VIII. When Henry coun- 
tenanced the preachers of the reformed opinions, when he 
presented some of them with the benefices which had 
hitherto been possessed by the Romish clergy ; and when at 
length these benefices and the other privileges of the state 
religion were bestowed upon the " reformed* ' only — no 
essential change was effected in the political constitution of 
the church. In one point indeed the alliance with the state 
was made more strict, because the supremacy was transferred 
from the pope to the monarch. So that the same or a kindred 
political character was put in connection with other men and 
new opinions. The Church was altered but the establishment 
remained nearly the same : or the difference that did obtain 
made the establishment more of a state religion than before. 
The origin therefore of the English establishment is papal. 
It was planted by papal policy, and nurtured by pervading 
superstition : and as to the transfer of the supremacy, but 
little credit is due to its origin or its motives. No reverence 
is due to our establishment on account of its parentage. The 
church is the offspring of the Reformation — the church 
establishment is not — It is not a daughter of Protestantism 
but of the Papacy — brought into unnatural alliance with a 
better faith. Unhappily, but little anxiety was shown by 
some of the reformers to purity the political character of the 
church when its privileges came into their own hands. They 
declaimed against the corruptions of the former church, but 
were more than sufficiently willing to retain its profits and its 
power. 

The alliance with the state of which we have spoken, as 

itself by what form its discipline should be conducted ! To have 
separated the civil privileges from the episcopal order was -within the 
province of the Legislature, and to have etooVuitaii. ^foas» ^wr&fc^* 
""" ~*ld, we think, have been wise. 



the inseparable attendant of religious establishments, is in 
this country peculiarly close. •' Church and State " is a 
phrase that is continually employed, and indicates the in- 
timacy of the connexion between them. The question then 
-arises, whether those disadvantages which result generally 
from the alliance, result in this country, and whether the 
peculiar intimacy is attended with peculiar evils. 

Bishops are virtually appointed by the prince ; and it is 
manifest that in the present principles of political affairs, 
iregard will be had, in their selection, to the interests of the 
state. The question will not always be, when a bishopric 
becomes vacant, who is the fittest man to take the oversight 
-of the Church? but sometimes — What appointment will 
most effectually strengthen the administration of the day ? — 
Bishops are temporal peers, and as such they have an efficient 
•ability to promote the views of the government by their 
votes in parliament. Bishops in their turn are patrons : and 
it becomes also manifest that these appointments will some- 
times be regulated by kindred views. He who was selected 
by the cabinet because he would promote their measures, and 
who cannot hope for advancement if he opposes those 
measures, is not likely to select clergymen who oppose them. 
Many ecclesiastical appointments, again, are in the hands of 
the individual officers of government — of the Prime Minister, 
for example, or the Lord Chancellor. That these officers 
will frequently regard political purposes, or purposes foreign 
to the worth of men, in making these appointments, is plain. 
Now, when we reflect that the highest dignities of the church 
•are in the patronage of the king, and that the influence of 
their dignitaries upon the inferior clergy is necessarily great, 
it becomes obvious, that there will be diffused through the 
general whole of the hierarchy a systematic alliance with the 
ruling power. Nor is it assuming anything unreasonable 
to add, that whilst the ordinary principles that actuate man- 
kind operate, the hierarchy will somsfcva\s& ^o&ys^ ^^ 
interests of religion to their own. 
Upon the practical authority ot cabmeta o-*st ^ ^^^ 
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Bishop Warburton makes himself somewhat mirthful:— 
" The rabbins make the giant Gog or Magog contemporary 
with Noah, and convinced by his preaching. So that he was 
disposed to take the benefit of the ark. But here lay the 
distress— it by no means suited his dimensions. Therefore, as 
he could not enter in, he contented himself to ride upon it 
astride. Image now to yourself this illustrious cavalier, 
mounted on his hackney, and see if he does not bring before 
you the church, bestrid by some lumpish minister of state, 
who turns and winds it at his pleasure. The only difference 
is, that Gog believed the preacher of righteousness and reli- 
gion."* 

If, then, to convert a religious establishment into " a means 
of strengthening or diffusing influence, serves only to debase 
it, and to introduce into it numerous corruptions and 
abuses," these debasements, corruptions, and abuses must 
necessarily subsist in the establishment of England. 

And first as to the church itself. — It is not too much to 
believe that the honourable earnestness of many of the re- 
formers to purify religion from the corruptions of the papacy, 
was cooled, and eventually almost destroyed by the acquisi- 
tion of temporal immunities. When they had acquired 
them, the unhappy reasoning began to operate — Let us let 
well alone : if we encourage further changes our advantages 
will perhaps pass into other hands. We are safe as we are ; 
and we will not endanger the loss of present benefits by 
further reformation. — What has been the result ? — That the 
church has never been fully reformed to the present hour. If 
any reader is disposed to deny this, I place the proposition 
not upon my feeble authority, but upon that of the members 
of the church and of the reformers themselves. The reader 
will be pleased to notice that there are few quotations in 
the present chapter except from members of the church of 
England. 

" If any person will seriously consider the low and super- 

* Bishop Warburton'8 Letters to Bishop TL\uA, lAttac VI . 



Rtitious state of the minds of men in general in the time of 
James I., much more in the reigns of his predecessors, he will 
not he surprised to find that there are various matters in our 
ecclesiastical constitution which require some alteration. 
Our forefathers did great things, and we cannot he sufficiently 
thankful for their labours, hut much more remains to he 
done."* Hartley says of the ecclesiastical powers of the 
Christian world — " They have all left the true, pure, simple 
religion, and teach for doctrines the commandments of men. 
They are all merchants of the earth, and have set up a king- 
dom of this world, abounding in riches, temporal power and 
external pomp."t Dr. Henry More (he was zealous for the 
honour of the Church) says of the reformed Churches, they 
have " separated from the great Babylon to build those that 
are lesser and more tolerable, but yet not to be tolerated for 
ever."J 

u It pleased God in his unsearchable wisdom to suffer the 
progress of this great work, the Eeformation, to be stopped in 
the midway, and the effects of it to be greatly weakened by 
many unhappy divisions among the reformed.'^ 

" The innovations introduced into our Beligious Establish- 
ments at the Reformation, were great and glorious for those 
times : but some further innovations are yet wanting (would 
to God they may be quietly made !) to bring it to perfec- 
tion.! 

" I have always had a true zeal for the church of England ; 
yet I must say — there are many things in it that have been 
verxj uneasy to me. v % 

* Simpson's Plea, p. 137. 

+ Essay on Man, 1749, v. 2, p. 370. 

X Myst. of Iniquity, p. 553. This poor man found that his language 
laboured under the imputation of being unclerical, unguarded, and 
impolitic; and he afterwards showed solicitude to retract it. See 
p. 476, &c. of same work. 

§ Dr. Louth, afterwards Bishop of London: Visitation Serramv.. 
1758. 

// Dr. Watson, Bishop of LandafE: Misc. TtwA»,^. ^^.VV,*a. 
f Bishop Burnet : Hist. OwnTimea, v. % \>. ^A- 
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" Cranmer, Bucer, Jewel, and others, never considered 
the reformation which took place in their own times as com-, 
pkte/* 

Long after Cranmerfe days, some of the brightest orna- 
ments of the Church still thought a reformation was needed* 
Tillotson, Patrick, Tennison, Kidder, Stillingfleet, Burnet, 
and others,! endeavoured a further reformation, though in 
vain. 

" "We have been contented to suffer our religious constitu- 
tion, our doctrines, and ceremonies, and forms of publio 
worship, to remain nearly in the same unpurged, adulterated* 
and superstitious state in which the original reformers left 
them. ,, X 

I attribute this want of reformation primarily to the- 
political alliance of the Church. Why should those who. 
have the power to effect it refuse, unless it was that thejr 
feared some ill result ? And what ill results could arise from* 
religious reformation if it were not the endangering of tem- 
poral advantages P 

" I would only ask," said Lord Bacon, two hundred years, 
ago, " why the civil state should be purged and restored by 
good and wholesome laws, made every third or fourth year in 
parliament assembled, devising remedies as fast as time 
breedeth mischief ; and contrariwise, the ecclesiastical state 
should still continue upon thedregs of time, andreceive no altera- 
tion now for these five-and-forty years and more. — If St. John 
were to indite an epistle to the Church of England, as he 
did to them of Asia, it would sure have the clause hdbeo 
adversus te pauca"% What would Lord Bacon have said if 
he had lived in our day, when two hundred years more have 
passed, and the Establishment stuTcontinues " upon the dregs. 
of time!" but Lord Bacon's question should be answered ; and 
though no reason can be given for refusing to reform a cause 
can be assigned. 

* Simpson's Plea. f Id. % Id. 

§ Works: Edit. 180S, v. 2, p. MR. 
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" "Whatever truth there may be in the proposition which 
■asserts that the multitude is fond of innovation, I think 
that the proposition which asserts that the priesthood 
is averse from reformation, is far more generally true*** 
This is the cause. They who have the power of reform- 
ing, are afraid to touch the fabric. They are afraid to 
remove one stone however decayed, lest another and 
another should be loosened, until the fabric, as a political 
institution, should fall. Let us hear again episcopal evidence. 
Bishop Pprteous informs us, that himself with some other 
"clergymen, (amongst whom were Dr. Percy and Dr. York, 
both subsequently bishops,) attempted to induce the bishops 
to alter some things " which all reasonable persons agreed 
stood in need of amendment." The answer given by Arch- 
bishop Cornwallis was exactly to the purpose — "1 have 
consulted, severally, my brethren the bishops ; and it is the 
opinion of the bench in general, that nothing can in prudence 
be done in the matter." t Here is no attempt to deny the 
existence of the evils — no attempt to show that they ought 
not to be amended, but only that it would not " be prudent " to 
amend them. What were these considerations of prudence? 
Did they respect religion ? Is it prudent to purify religious 
•offices ? Or did they respect the temporal privileges of the 
Church ? — No man surely can doubt, that if the Church had 
been a religious institution only, its heads would have thought 
it both prudent and right to amend it. 

The matters to which Bishop Porteous called the attention 
-of the bench were, " the Liturgy, but especially the Articles.' * 
These Articles afford an extraordinary illustration of that 
tendency to resist improvement of which we speak. 

" The requiring subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles is a 
:great imposition." % " Do the Articles of the Church of 
England want a revisal ? — Undoubtedly." § — In 1772, a 

* Bishop Watson: Misc. Tracts, v. 2. 

+ Works of Bishop. Porteous: vol. 1. 
J: Bishop JBurnet: Hist. Own Times, v. ^, ^. $&V. 
§ Bishop Watson: Misc. Tracts, v. 2,.^. "VI. 
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clerical position was presented to the House of Commons for 
relief upon the subject of subscription : and what were the 
sentiments of the House respecting the Articles ? One member 
said " I am persuaded they are not warranted by Scripture, 
and I am sure they cannot be reconciled to common sense."* 
Another — " They are contradicted, absurd, several of them, 
damnable, not only in a religious and speculative light, but 
also in a moral and practical view." t Another — " The 
Articles, I am sure, want a revisal ; because several of them 
are heterodox and absurd, warranted neither by reason nor by 
Scripture. Many of them seem calculated for keeping out of 
the. Church all but those who will subscribe any thing, and 
sacrifice every consideration to the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness."{ And a fourth said — " Some of them are, in my 
opinion, unfounded in, some of them inconsistent with, 
reason and S cripture ; and some of them subversive of the 
very genius and design of the Gospel." § The Articles found 
it appears, in the House of Commons one, and one only 
defender ; and that one was Sir Roger Newdigate, the mem- 
ber for Oxford.H — And thus a " Church of Christ" retains in 
its bosom that which is confessedly irrational, inconsistent 
with Scripture, contradictory, absurd, subversive of the very 
genius of the Gospel : — for what ? Because the Church is 
allied to the State ; because it is a Eeligious Establishment. 

There is such an interest, an importance, an awfulness in 
these things, resulting both from their effects and the respon- 
sibility which they entail, that I would accumulate upon 
the general necessity for reformation some additional testi- 
monies. 

In 1746 was presented to the convocation, "Free and 

* Lord George Germain. f Sir William Meredith. 

% Lord John Cavendish. § Sir George Sackville. 

II Pari. Hist. v. 17. The petition, after all this, was rejected by 

two hundred and seventeen votes against seventy-one. Can anything 

more clearly indicate the fear of reforming? — a fear that extends itself 

to the State, because the State thinks (with reason or without it) that 

to endanger the stability of the Church mteto eufangEc \\a wnu 
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Candid Disquisitions by Dutiful Sons of the Church," in 
which they say, " Our duty seems as clear as our obligations 
to it are cogent ; and is, in one word, to reform,? Of this 
book Archdeacon Blackburn tells us that it was treated with 
" much contempt and scorn by those who ought to have paid 
the greatest regard to the subject of it;" and that "it 
caused the forms of the church to be weighed in the balance 
of the sanctuary, where they have been fotmd greatly want- 
ing." * 

" Our confirmations, and I may add even our ordinations 
for the sacred ministry are dwindled into painful and dis- 
gusting ceremonies, as they are usually administered. ,, t 

Another . archdeacon, who was not only a friend of the 
Church but a public advocate of Eeligious Establishments, 
says, " Reflection, we. hope, in some, and time we are sure in 
all, will reconcile men to alterations established in reason. 
If there be any danger it is from some of the clergy, who 
would rather suffer the vineyard to be overgrown with weeds 
than stir the ground; or, what is worse, call these weeds the 
fairest flowers in the garden.' ' This is strong language : that 
which succeeds it is stronger still. " If we are to wait for im- 
provement till the cool, the calm, the discreet part of mankind 
begin it ; till church governors solicit, or ministers of state 
propose it I will venture to pronounce, that (without His 
interposition with whom nothing is impossible) we may 
remain as we are till the renovation of all things." % Why 
u Church governors" and " ministers of State" should be so 
peculiarly backward to improve, is easily known. Ministers 
of State are more anxious for the consolidation of their power 
than for the amendment of Churches ; and Church governors 
are more anxious to benefit themselves by consolidating that 
power, than to reform the system of which they are the heads. 
But let no man anticipate that we shall indeed remain as we 



* The Confessional. f Simpson's "P\a*. 

t "A Defence of the Considerations cmfttfi ^ovnaVS <& rasE&sva!^ 
subscription to Articles of Faith." "By "Dt. \^\q'. \)- **&• 
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lire till the renovation of all things. The work will be done 
though these refuse to do it. " If," says a statesman, " the 
friends of the Church, instead of taking the lead in a mild 
reform of abuses, contend obstinately for their protection, and 
treat every man as an enemy who aims at reform, they wilt 
certainly be overpowered at last, and the correction applied 
by those who will apply it with no sparing hand. 1 '* If these* 
declarations be true (and who will even question their truth ?) 
we may be allowed, without any pretensions to extraordinary 
sagacity, to add another : that to these unsparing correctors: 
the work will assuredly be assigned. How infatuated, then> 
the policy of refusing reformation even if policy only were 
concerned ! 

The next point in which the effect of the State alliance is 
injurious to the Church itself is by its effects upon the 
ministry. 

It is manifest that where there are such powerful motives. 
of interest to assume the ministerial office, and where there 
are such facilities for the admission of unfit men — unfit men. 
will often be admitted. Human nature is very stationary^ 
and kindred results arose very many centuries ago. " The 
attainments of the clergy in the first ages of the Anglo-Saxon, 
church were very considerable. But a great and total degene- 
racy took place during the latter years of the Heptarchy, and 
for two generations after the union of its kingdoms.' ' And 4 
why ? Because " mere worldly views operated upon a great 
proportion of them ; no other way of life offered so fair a : 
prospect of power to the ambitious, of security to the 
prudent, of tranquility and ease to the easy-minded." t 
— Such views still operate, and they still produce kindred 
effects. 

It is manifest, that if men undertake the office of Christian 
teachers not from earnestness in the cause, but from the 

* Letters on the subject of the British and Foreign Bible Society by- 
the present Lord Bexley. 
t Southey: Book of the Church, c. 6, 
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desire of profit or power, or ease, the office will frequently be 
ill discharged. Persons who possess little of the Christian 
minister but the name, will undertake to guide the flock, 
and hence it is inevitable that the ministry, as a body, will 
become reduced in the scale of religious excellence. So 
habitual is the system of undertaking the office/or the sake of 
its emoluments, that men have begun to avow the motive and 
to defend it. " It is no reproach to the Church to say that it 
is supplied with ministers by the emoluments it affords."* 
Would it not have been a reproach to the first Christian 
Churches, or could it have been said of them at all ? Does 
he who enters the Church for the sake of its advantages 
enter it " of a ready mind ? " — But the more lucrative offices 
of the Church are talked of with much familiarity as " prizes," 
much in the same manner as we talk of prizes in a lottery* 
" The same fund produces more effect — when distributed into 
prizes of different value than when divided into equal 
8hares. ,, t This " effect " is described as being " both an 
allurement to men of talents to enter into the Church, and as 
a stimulus to the industry of those who are already in it." 
But every man knows that talent and industry are not the 
only nor the chief things which obtain for a person the prizes 
of the Church. There is more of accuracy in the parallel 
passage of another moralist. " The medical profession does 
not possess so many splendid prizes as the Church and the 
Bar, and on that accotmt, perhaps, is rarely, if ever, pursued 
by young men of noble families." J Here is the point : it is 
rather to noble families than to talent and industry, that the 
prizes are awarded. There are, indeed, rich preferments, but 
these, it is observed, do not usually fall to merit as the reward 
of it, but are lavished where interest and family connection 
put in their irresistible claim," § That plain-speaking man 
Bishop Warburton writes to his friend Hurd, " Beckon upon it 
that Durham goes to some noble ecclesiastic. 'Tis a morsel, 

* Knox's Essays, No. 18. t Mot. M^fcY^\Sk.\>^<^^« 

£ Gisborne's Duties of Men. § ¥jv<n£* ^s»«^ "&*. ^ 
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only for them. 9 ' * It is manifest that when this language* 
ean be appropriate, the office of the ministry must be dis- 
honoured and abused. Respecting the priesthood, it is 
acknowledged that " the characters of men are formed much; 
more by the temptations than the duties of their profession." f 
Since then the temptations are worldly, what is to be expected 
but that the character should be worldly too ? — Nor would 
anything be gained by the dextrous distinction that I have 
somewhere met with, that although the motive for " taking 
the oversight of the flock " be indeed lucre," yet it does not 
dome under the apostolical definition of " filthy." 

Of the eventual consequences of thus introducing unqua- 
lified, and perhaps irreligious, nobles in the government of 
the Church, Bishop Warburton speaks in strong language: 
u Our grandees have at last found their way fiack into the 
Church. I only wonder they have been so long about it. 
But be assured that nothing but a new religious revolution, 
to sweep away the fragments that Harry the Vlllth left after 
banqueting his courtiers, will drive them out again." J When 
that revolution shall come which will sweep away these 
prizes, it will prove not only to these but to other things to 
be a besom of destruction. 

If the fountain be bitter, the current cannot be sweet. 
The principles which too commonly operate upon the digni- 
taries of the Church, descend, in some degree, to the inferior 
ranks. I say in some degree ; for I do not believe that the 
degree is the same, or so great. Nor is it to be expected. 
The temptation which forms the character, is diminished in 
its power, and the character, therefore, may rise. 

I believe that (reverently be it spoken) through the good- 
ness of God, there has been produced since the age of Hart- 
ley, a considerable improvement in the general character (at 
least of the inferior orders) of the English clergy. In observ- 
ing the character which he exhibited, let it be remembered 

* Warburton's Letters to Hurd, No. 47. 

t Mor. and PoL Phil. p. 266. 

+ Warburton's Letters to Hurd, Iso. 47. 
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that that character was the legitimate offspring of the state 
religion. The subsequent amendment is the offspring of 
another, and of a very different, and a purer parentage. 
" The superior clergy are in general ambitious, and eager in 
the pursuit of riches ; flatterers of the great, and subservient 
to party interest ; negligent of their own immediate charges, 
and also of the inferior clergy and their immediate charges. 
The inferior clergy imitate their superiors, and, in general, 
take little more care of their parishes than barely what is 
necessary to avoid the censure of the law. — I say this is the 
general case ; that is, far the greater part of the clergy of all 
ranks in this kingdom are of this kind."* — These miserable 
effects upon the character of the clergy are the effects of a 
Religious Establishment. If any man is unwilling to admit 
the truth, let him adduce the instance of an unestablished 
church, in the past eighteen hundred years, in which such a 
state of things has existed. Of the times of Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, Bishop Burnet says — " The best men of that age, in- 
stead of pressing into orders or aspiring to them, fled from 
them, excused themselves, and judging themselves unworthy 
of so holy a character and so high a trust, were not without 
difficulty prevailed upon to submit to that which, in degene- 
rate ages, men run to as a subsistence or the means of pro* 
curing it."t 

It might also be imagined that the right of private patron* 
age was allowed for the express purpose of deteriorating the 
character of the ministers of religion — because it can hardly 
be supposed that any Church would allow such a system 
without a perfect consciousness of its effects. To allow any 
man or woman, good or bad, who has money to spend, to 
purchase the power of assigning a Christian minister to a 

* Hartley: Observations on Man. 

t Disc, of the Pastoral Care, 12th ed. p. 77. "Under Lanfraftc'a 
primacy no promotion in the Church was to be obtained by purchase, 
neither was any unfit person raised to the episcopal rank."* 



Southey : Book of tha Ctota&i, &iw&» 1 * 
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Christian flock is one of those desperate follies and enormities 
which should never be spoken of but in the language of 
detestation and horror.* A man buys an advowson as he 
buys an estate, and for the same motives. He cares perhaps 
nothing for the religious consequences of his purchase, or for 
the religious assiduity of the person to whom he presents it. 
Nay, the case is worse than that of buying as you buy an 
estate ; for land will not repay the occupier unless he culti- 
vates it — but the living is just as profitable whether he exerts 
himself zealously or not. He who is unfit for the estate by 
want of industry or of talent, is nevertheless fit for the living ! 
These are dreadful and detestable abuses. Christianity is not 
to be brought into juxtaposition with such things. It were 
almost a shame to allow a comparison. " Who is not aware 
that, in consequence of the prevalence of such a system, the 
holy things of God are often miserably profaned ? "t — " It is 
our firm persuasion, that the present system of bestowing 
Church patronage is hastening the decay of morals, the pro- 
gress of insubordination, and the downfall of the Establish- 
ment itself." Morality and subordination have happily 
other supports : — the fate of the Establishment is sealed. I 
say sealed. It cannot perpetually stand without thorough 
reformation ; and it cannot be reformed while it remains an 
Establishment. 

Another mode in which the state religion of England is 
injurious to the character of its ministers, is by its allowance 
and practical encouragement of non-residence and pluralities. 
These are the natural effects of the principles of the system. It 
is very possible that there should be a state religion without 
them ; but if the alliance with the State is close — if a prin- 
cipal motive in the dispensation of benefices is the promotion 
of political purposes — if the prizes of the Church are given 

* Upon such persons " rests the awful responsibility (I might almost 
•call it tke divine prerogative) of assigning a flock to the shepherd, and 
of selecting a shepherd for the flock." Gurney's Peculiarities, 3rd ed. 
p. 164. 
f Christian Observer, v. 20, p. 11. 
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where interest and family connections put in their claim — it 
becomes extremely natural that several preferments should 
l>e bestowed upon one person. And when once this is coun- 
tenanced or done by the State itself, inferior patrons will as 
naturally follow the example. The prelate who receives from 
the State three or four preferments, naturally gives to his son 
or his nephew three or four if he can. 

Pluralities and non-residence, whatever may be said in 
their favour by politicians or divines, will always shock the 
common sense and the virtue of mankind. Unhappily, they 
are evils which seem to have increased. "Theodore, the 
seventh archbishop of Canterbury, restricted the bishops and 
secular clergy to their own dioceses;" and no longer ago 
than the reign of James I., " when pluralities were allowed, 
vhich was to be as seldom as possible, the livings were to be 
near each other." * But now we hear of one dignitary 
who possesses ten different preferments, and of another who, 
with an annual ecclesiastical revenue of fifteen thousand 
pounds, did not see his diocese for many years together, t 
And as to that proximity of living which was directed in 
James's time, they are now held in plurality not only at a 
distance from each other, but so as that the duties cannot be 
performed by one person. J 

Of the moral character of this deplorable custom, it is not 
necessary that we should speak. " I do not enter," says an 
eminent prelate, " into the scandalous practices of non-resi- 
dence and pluralities. This is so shameful a profanation of 
holy things, that it ought to be treated with detestation and 
horror. ,, § Another friend of the Church says, " He who 
grasps at the revenue of a benefice, and studies to evade the 

* Southey: Book of the Church, c. 6. 

+ For these examples see Simpson's Plea. I say nothing of present 
examples. 

t Here it may be observed how imperfect is the argument (see 
Faley) that a religious establishment does good by keeping an en- 
lightened man in each parish. Mem. in thfc TAS> . 

§ Burnet: Hist Own Times, v. 2, p. G4&. 
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personal discharge of the various functions which that revenue 
is intended to reward, and the performance of those momen- 
tous duties to God and man, which, by accepting the 
living he has undertaken, evinces either a most reprehensible 
neglect of proper consideration, or a callous depravity of 
heart."* It may be believed that all are not thus depraved 
who accept pluralities without residence. Custom, although 
it does not alter the nature of actions, affects the character 
•of the agent ; and although I hold no man innocent in the 
sight of God who supports, in his example, this vicious prac- 
tice, yet some may do it now with a less measure of guilt 
than that which would have attached to him who first, for 
the sake of money, introduced the scandal into the Church. 

The public has now the means of knowing, by the returns 
to Parliament, the extent in which these scandalous customs 
exist — an extent which, when it was first communicated to 
the Earl of Harrowby, "struck me," says he, "with sur- 
prise, I could almost say with horror." Alas, when tem- 
poral peers are horror-struck by the scandals that are 
tolerated and practised by their spiritual teachers ! % 

By one of these returns it appears that the whole number 
of places f is ten thpusand two hundred and sixty-one. 
Of the possessors of these livings, more than one half were 
non-resident. The number of residents was only four 
thousand four hundred and twenty-one. But the reader 
will perhaps say, "What matters the residence of him who 
receives the money, so that a curate resides? Unfor- 
tunately, the proportion of absentee curates is still greater 
than that of incumbents. Out of three thousand six hun- 
dred and ninety-four who are employed, only one thousand 
five hundred and eighty-seven live in the parishes they 
serve; so that two thousand one hundred and seven 

* Gisborne : Duties of Men. 

t The diocese of St. David's is not included, and the return includes 
some dignities, sinecures, and dilapidated churches. It cites that of 
1810. I do not know but the details are substantially the same at the 
^present time. 
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parishes are left, without even the residence of a curate.. 
Besides this, there are nine hundred and seventy incum- 
bents who neither live in their parishes themselves nor 
employ any curate at all ! What is the result ? That 
above one half of those who receive the stipends of the 
Church live away from their flocks; and that there are in 
in this country three thousand and seventy-seven flocks- 
amongst whom no shepherd is to be found ! — When it is. 
considered that all this is a gratuitous addition to the neces*. 
sary evils of state religions, that there may be established 
churches without it, it speaks aloud of those mischiefs of 
our establishments which are peculiarly its own. 

One other consideration upon this subject remains. An 
internal discipline in a church, both over its ministers and 
its members, appears essential to the proper exercise of 
Christian duty. From what cause does it happen that 
there is little exercise of discipline, or none, in the church 
of England ? The reader will perhaps answer the question 
to himself: "The exercise of efficient discipline in the 
church is impossible ;" and he would answer truly. It is. 
impossible. Who shall exercise it? The first Lord of 
the Treasury? He will not, and he cannot. The Bench 
of Bishops ? Alas ! there is the origin of a great portion 
of the delinquency. If they were to establish a discipline,, 
the- first persons upon whom they must exercise it would be 
themselves. Who ever heard of persons, so situated, institu- 
ting or establishing a discipline in the Church ? Who then 
shall exercise it ? The subordinate clergy ? If they have the 
will, they have not the power; and if they had the power, who 
can hope that they would use it? Who can hope that, whilst 
above half of these clergy are non-residents, they will erect a 
discipline by which residence shall be enforced ? — I say, dis-. 
cipline, efficient discipline is impossible ; and I submit it to 
the reader whether a%iy establishment in which Christian dis* 
cipline is impossible, is not essentially bad. 

From the contemplation of these effects of the English 
establishment upon its formuYar^a, \te t^x^s&kw^ «&&/■*«*» 
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discipline, we must torn to its effects generally upon the reli- 
gious welfare of the people. 

This welfare is so involved with the general character of" 
the establishment and its ministers, that to exhibit an evil in 
one is to illustrate an injury to the other. If the operations 
of the state religion prevents ministers from inculcating 
some portions of divine truth, its operation must indeed bo 
bad. And how stands the fact? "Aspiring clergymen, 
wishing to avoid every doctrine which would retard their 
advancement, were very little inclined to preach the reality 
or necessity of divine influence." * The evil which this in- 
dicates is twofold : first, the vicious state of the heads of the 
Church ; for why else should " advancement ,s be refused ta 
those who preached the doctrine of the Gospel ; and next, the 
injury to religion ; for religion must needs be injured if a 
portion of its truths are concealed. Another quotation gives 
a similar account : " Regular divines of great virtue, learn- 
ing and apparent piety, feared to preach the Holy Ghost and 
his operations, the main doctrines of the Gospel, lest they" 
should countenance the Puritan, the Quaker, or the Methodist,, 
and lose the esteem of their own order or of the higher 
powers."f Did Paul or Barnabas ever " fear to preach the 
main doctrines of the Gospel " from considerations like these 
or from any considerations whatever ? Did our Lord approve 
or tolerate such fear when he threatened with punishment 
any man who should take away from the words of His book ? 
But why again should the clerical order or the higher powers, 
disesteem the man who preached the main doctrines of the 
Gospel, unless it were from motives of interest founded in the 
Establishment ? 

And thus it is, that they who are assumed to be the 
religious leaders of the people, who ought, so far as is in 
their power, to guide the people into all truth, conceal a por- 
tion of that truth from motives of interest ! If this conceal- 

* Yiceaimua Knox: Christian Philosophy, 3rd ed. p. 24. 
f Id p. 23. . 
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merit is practised by men of great virtue, learning, and appa* 
rent piety, what are we to expect in the indifferent or the- 
bad ! We are to expect that not one but many doctrines of 
the Gospel will be concealed. We are to expect that dis-^ 
courses not very different from those which Socrates might 
have delivered will be dispensed, instead of the whole- 
counsel of God. What has been the fact ? Of " moral 
preaching," Bishop Lavington says, "We have long been 
attempting the reformation of the nation by discourses 
of this kind. With what success ? None at all. On the 
contrary, we have dexterously preached the people into down* 
right infidelity!* Will any man affirm that this has not 
been the consequence of the state religion ? Will any man, 
knowing this, affirm that a state religion is right or useful ta 
Christianity ? 

But as to the tendency of the system to diffuse infidelity 
we are not possessed of the testimony of Bishop Lavington 
alone. " It is evident that the worldly-mindedness and neg-^ 
lect of duty in the clergy, is a great scandal to religion, and 
cause of infidelity. ,,# Again, "Who is to blame for the- 
spread of infidelity ? The bishops and clergy of the land 
more than any other people in it. We, as a body of men,, 
are most solely and exclusively culpable. ,, t Ostervald, in 
his " Treatise concerning the Causes of the present Corruption 
of Christians, ,, makes the same remark of the clergy of other 
churches ; — " The cause of the corruption of Christians ia 
chiefly to be found in the clergy." Now, supposing this to 
be the language of exaggeration — supposing that they corrupt 
Christians only as much as men who make no peculiar pre- 
tensions to religion — how can such a fact be accounted for> 
but by the conclusion that there is something corrupting- 
in the clerical system ? 

The refusal to amend the constitution or formularies of the 
church, is another powerful cause of injury to religion. Of 
one particular article — the Athanasian creed—a friend of the 

* Hartley: Obserotions on Man. -V Sim^otf*^^^^^^^- 
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church, and one who mixed with the world, says, u I really 
believe that creed has made more Deists than all the writings, 
of all the oppugners of Christianity, since it was first unfor- 
tunately adopted in our liturgy." * Would this Deist-making- 
document have been retained till now if the Church were not 
allied to the State ? — Bishop Watson uses language so un- 
sparing, that, just and true as it is, I know not whether I 
would cite it from any other pen than a bishop's : " A motley* 
monster of bigotry and superstition — a scarecrow of shreds; 
and patches, dressed up of old by philosophers and popes to 
amuse the speculative, and to affright the ignorant." Do I 
quote this because it is the unsparing language of truth P" 
No ; but because of that which succeeds it ! " Now," says 
the bishop, " a butt of scorn, against which every unfledged 
witling of the age essays his wanton efforts, and before he 
has learned his catechism, is fixed an infidel for life ! This 
I am persuaded is too frequently the case, for I have had 
too frequent opportunities to observe it." f If by the Church 
as it subsists, many are fixed infidels for life, how diffusively 
must be spread that minor, but yet practical disrespect for 
religion, which, though it amounts not to infidelity, makes 
religion an unoperative thing — unoperative upon flie conduct 
and the heart — unoperative in animating the love and hope of 
the Christian — unoperative in supporting under affliction, 
and in smoothing and brightening the pathway to the 
grave! 

To these minor consequences also we have unambiguous 
testimony. " Where there is not this open and shameless 
disavowal of religion, few traces of it are to be found. Im- 
proving in every other branch of knowledge, we have become 
less and less acquainted with Christianity." % — " Two-thirds 
of the lower order of people in London," says Sir Thomas 
Bernard, "live as utterly ignorant of the doctrines and 
duties of Christianity, and are as arrant and unconverted 

* Observations on the Liturgy, by an Under-Secretary of State. 
t Misc. Tracts by Watson, Bishop of LauM, \. ^, \>. 4». 
/ Wilbcrforce: Practical View, 6th e&. p. &W. 
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jvagans, as if they had existed in the wildest part of Africa."— - 
" The case," continues the Quarterly Beview, " is the same 
in Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Sheffield, and in all our large 
towns. The greatest part of the manufacturing populace, 
of the miners, and colliers, are in the same condition ; and if 
they are not universally so, it is more owing to the zeal of 
the Methodists than to any other cause ." * How is it 
accounted for, that in a country in which a teacher is ap- 
pointed to diffuse Christianity in every parish, a considerable 
part of the population are confessed to be absolute pagans ? 
How, especially, is it accounted for, that the few who are 
reclaimed from paganism, are reclaimed, not by the established 
but by an unestablished church ? It is not difficult to 
account for all this, if the condition of the established church 
is such as to make what follows the flippant language of a 
•clergyman who afterwards was a bishop: "The person I 
engaged in the summer," as a curate, " is run away : as you 
"will think natural enough, when I tell you he was let out of 
jail to be promoted to this service." t 

The ill-effects of non-residence upon the general interests 
of religion is necessarily great. A conscientious clergyman 
finds that the offices of his pulpit are not the half of his 
business : he finds that he can often do more in promoting 
the religious welfare of his parishioners out of his pulpit than 
in it. It is out of his pulpit that he evinces and exercises the 
most unequivocal affection for his charge ; that he encourages 
or warns as individuals have need ; that he animates by the 
presence of his constant example ; that he consoles them in 
their troubles ; that he adjusts their disagreements ; that he 
assists them by his advice. It is by living amongst them, 
and by that alone, that he can be " instant in season, and out 
of season," or that he can fulfil the duties which his station 
involves. How prodigious, then, must be the sum of mischief 
which the non-residence of three thousand clergymen inflicts 

* Quarterly Review, April 1816, p. 233. 

t Letters between Bishop Warbuitou m&^\^M^^fcs*^ 
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*rpon religion ! ' 'How yet more prodigious must be the sum 
of mischief which results from that negligence of duty of 
which non-residence is but one effect ! Yet all this is occa- 
sioned by our religious establishments. " The total absence 
<rf non-residence and pluralities in the Church of Scotland, 
and the annual examination of all the inhabitants of the 
parish by its minister, are circumstances highly advantageous 
to religion"* 

The minister in the English Church is under peculiar dis- 
advantages in enforcing the truths or the duties of religion 
upon irreligious or sceptical men. Many of the topics which 
such men urge are directed, not against Christianity, but 
Against that exhibition of Christianity which is afforded by 
the church. It has been seen that this is the cause of in- 
fidelity. How then snail the established clergyman efficiently 
defend our religion ? He may indeed confine himself to the 
vindication of Christianity without reference to a church ; 
but then he does not defend that exhibition of Christianity 
which his own church affords. The sceptic presses him with 
those things which it is confessed are wrong. He must either 
defend them, or give them up as indefensible. If he defends 
them, he confirms the sceptic in his unbelief; if he gives 
them up, he declares not only that the church is in the 
wrong, but that he himself is in the wrong too ; and in either 
case, his fitness for an advocate of our religion is impaired. 

Hitherto, I have enforced the observations of this chapter 
by the authority of others. Now, I have to appeal for con- 
firmation to the experience of the reader himself. That 
peculiar mode of injury to the cause of virtue, of which I 
speak, has received its most extensive illustrations during the 
present century ; and it has hitherto, perhaps, been the sub- 
ject rather of private remark than of public disquisition. I 
refer to a sort of instinctive recoil from new measures that are 
designed to promote the intellectual, the moral, or the religious 
improvement of the public. I appeal to the experience of 

L * Gisborne: Duties of ^Leu. 
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those philanthropic men who spend their time either in their 
own neighbourhoods, or in " going about doing good," 
whether they no not meet with a greater degree of this recoil 
from works of philanthrophy, amongst the teachers and mem* 
bers of the state religion than amongst other men — and whe- 
ther this recoil is not the strongest amongst that portion who* 
are reputed to be the most zealous friends of the Church. Haa 
not this been your experience with respect to the Slave Trade 
and to Slavery — with respect to the education of the people — 
with respect to scientific or literary institutions for the 
labouring ranks— with respect to sending preachers to pagan 
countries — with respect to the Bible Society? Is it not 
familiar to you to be in doubt and apprehension respecting 
the assistance of these members of the Establishment, when you 
have no fear and no doubt of the assistance of other Christians? 
Do you not call upon others, and invite their co-operation with 
confidence ? Do you not call upon these with distrust, and 
is not that distrust the result of your previous experience ? 

Take, for example, that very simple institution, the Bible 
Society — simple, because its only object is, to distribute the 
authorized records of the dispensations of God. It is an 
institution upon which it may be almost said, that but one- 
opinion is entertained— that of its great utility: but one 
desire is felt — that of co-operation except by the members of 
established churches. From this institution the most zealous, 
advocates of the English church stand aloof.* Whilst Chris- 
tians of other names are friendly almost to a man, the pro- 
portion is very large of those churchmen who show no- 
friendliness. It were to no purpose to say that they have 
claims peculiarly upon themselves, for so have other Christiana 
— claims which generally are complied with to a greater 
extent. Besides, it is obvious that these claims are not the 
grounds of the conduct that we deplore. If they were, we 
should still possess the cordial approbation of these persons — 
their personal if not their pecuniary support. From such 



* The reader will remember that this Nca&mWtea m«o^ ^w» *S£ 
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persons silence and absence are positive discouragements 
How then are we to account for the phenomenon ? By the- 
operation of a state religion. For when our philanthropist 
applies to the members of another church, their only question 
perhaps is : Will the projected institution be useful to man- 
kind ? But when he applies to such a member of the state- 
religion, he consider, How will it affect the Establishment ? — - 
Will it increase the influence of dissenters ? — May it not 
endanger the immunities of the church ? — Is it countenanced 
by our superiors ? — Is it agreeable to the administration ?/ 
And when all these considerations have been pursued, he very 
commonly finds something that persuades him that it is most. 
a , prudent" not to encourage the proposition. It should be 
remarked too, as an additional indication of the cause of this, 
recoil from works of goodness, that where the genius of the 
state religion is most influential, there is commonly the 
greatest backwardness in works of mental and religious philan^ 
throphy. The places of peculiar frigidity are the places in which* 
there are the greatest number of dignitaries of the church. 

Thus it is that the melioration of mankind is continually 
and greatly impeded by the workings of an institution of* 
which the express design is to extend the influence of religion 
and morality. Greatly impeded : for England is one of the* 
principal sources of the current human improvement, and in 
England the influence of this institution is great. These 
are fruits which are not borne by good and healthy trees. 
How can the tree be good of which these are the fruits ? Are 
these fruits the result of episcopacy? No, but of episcopacy 
wedded to the State. Were this union dissolved, (and the 
parties are not of that number whom God hath joined,) not 
only would human reformation go forward with an accelerated 
pace but episcopalianism itself would in some degree arise 
and shake herself as from the dust of the earth. She would 
find that her political alliance has bound around her glitter- 
ing but yet enslaving chains — chains which, hugged and 
cherished as they are, have ever fixed, last, a,xA erc<«Vs& $x. 
her, to the earth, and make her eartMy. 
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The mode in which the legal provision for the ministry ia 
made in this country, contains, like many other parts of the 
institution, evils superadded to those which are necessarily 
incidental to a state religion. If there he one thing whioh^ 
more than another, ought to prevail between a Christian 
minister and those whom he teaches, it is harmony and kind- 
liness of feeling : and this kindliness and harmony is peculiarly 
diminished by the system of Tithes. There is no circum- 
stance which so often " disturbs the harmony that should 
ever subsist between a clergyman and his parishioners as 
contentions respecting tithes." * Vicesimus Knox goes further. 
" One great cause of the clergy's losing their influence is, 
that the laity in this age of scepticism grudge them then? 
tithes. The decay of religion and the contempt of the clergy 
arise in a great measure from this source." f What advan- 
tages can compensate for the contempt of Christian 
ministers and the decay of religion ? Or who does not per- 
ceive that a legal provision might be made which would be 
productive, so far as the new system of itself was con- 
cerned, of fewer evils ? — Of the political ill consequences of 
the tithe system I say nothing here. If they were much less 
than they are, or if they did not exist at all, there is sufficient 
evidence against the system in its moral effects. 

It is well known, and the fact is very creditable, that the 
clergy exact tithes with much less rigour, and consequently oc- 
casion far fewer heartburnings, than lay claimants. The want 
of cordiality often results, too, from the cupidity of the payers, 
who invent vexatious excuses to avoid payment of the whole 
claim, and are on the alert to take disreputable advantages. 

But to the conclusions of the Christian moralist it matters 
little by what agency a bad system operates. The principal 
point of his attention is the system itself. If it be bad, it 
will be sure . to find agents by whom its pernicious principles 
will be elicited and brought into practical operation. It is 
therefore no extenuation of the system, that the clerqes &*-. 

* Giaborne: Duties of Men. \ 'Eaaaq*^*^* 
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•quently do not disagree with their parishioners ; while it is a 
part of the system that Tithes are sold, and sold to him, of 
whatever character, who will give most for them — he will 
endeavour to make the most of them again. So that the 
evils which result from the Tithe system, although they are 
not chargeable upon religious establishments, are chargeable 
upon our own, and are an evidence against it. The animo- 
sities which Tithe farmers occasion are attributable to the 
Tithe system. Ordinary men do not make nice discrimi- 
nations. He who is angry with. the Tithe farmer is angry 
with the rector, who puts the power of vexation into his 
hands, and he who is out of temper with the teacher of 
religion loses some of his complacency in religion itself. You 
cannot then 'prevent the loss of harmony between the shep- 
herd and his flock, the loss of his influence over their affections, 
the contempt of the clergy, and the decay of religion, from 
Tithes. Tou must amend the civil institution, or you cannot 
prevent the religious mischief. 

Eeviewing, then, the propositions and arguments which 
have been delivered in the present chapter — propositions which 
Test upon the authority of the parties concerned, what is the 
general conclusion ? If Beligious Establishments are consti- 
tutionally injurious to Christianity, is not our establishment 
productive of superadded and accumulated injury ? — Let not 
the writer of these pages be charged with enmity to religion 
because he thus speaks. Ah ! they are the best friends of the 
church who endeavour its amendment. I may be one of 
those who, in the language of Lord Bexley, shall be regarded 
«as an enemy, because, in the exhibition of its evils, I have 
used great plainness of speech. But I cannot help it. I 
have other motives than those which are affected by these 
censures of men ; and shall be content to bear my portion, if 
I can promote that* purification of a Christian church, of 
which none but the prejudiced or the interested deny the 
need. They who endeavour to conceal the need may be the 
advocates, but they are not the friends of the church. The 
wound of the daughter of my peopte mov ii<&\te 3&^c£&3 
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liealed. It is vain to cry Peace, Peace, when there is no 
.peace. What then will the reader, who has noticed the tes- 
timonies which have been offered in this chapter, think of 
the propriety of such statements as these ? The " establish- 
ment is the firmest support and noblest ornament of Chris- 
tianity."* It " presents the best security under heaven for 
the preservation of the true apostolical faith in this country,''! 
. " Manifold as are the blessings for which Englishmen are be- 
holden to the institutions of their country — there is no part 
of those institutions from which they derive more important 
advantages than from its church establishment." J Especially 
what will the reader think of the language of Hannah More ? 
— Hannah more says of the established church, " Here Chris- 
tianity presents herself neither dishonoured, degraded, nor 
disfigured " Bishop Watson says of its creed, that it is " a 
motley monster of bigotry and superstition." Hannah 
More says, "Here Christianity is set before us in all her 
original purity;" Archdeacon Blackburn says that "The 
forms of the Church having been weighed in the balance 
of the sanctuary are found greatly wanting." Hannah 
More says, -"She has been completely resetted from that 
encumbering load under which she had so long groaned, and 
delivered from her heavy bondage by the labours of our bless- 
ed reformers ;"§ Dr. Lowth says, that the reformation from 
Popery " stopped in the midway." Hannah More says, " Wo 
here see Christianity in her whole consistent character — in 
all her fair and just proportions — as she came from the hands 
of her divine author ;" Dr. Watson calls her creed " a scare- 
crow, dressed up of old by philosophers and popes." To say 
that the language of this good woman is imprudent and im- 
proper is to say very little. Yet I would say no more. Her 
own language is her severest censurer. When will it be suf- 

* Dr. Howley, Bishop of London: Charge, 1814, p. 25. 
t On the Nature of Schism, by C. Daubeny, Archdeacon of Saram, 
p. 153. 
X First words of Southey's Book of the ChnxcK 
§ Moral Sketches, 3rd ed. p. 90. 



ficiently remembered that the evils of a system can neither be 
veiled nor defended by praise f When will it be remembered 
that, if we " contend for abuses," the hour will arrive when 
** correction will be applied with no sparing hand ?" 

It has frequently been said, that the " church is in danger." 
What is meant by the church ? Or what is it that is endan- 
gered ? Is it meant that the episcopal form of church 
government is endangered — that some religious revolution is 
likely to take place, by which a Christian community shall 
be precluded from adopting that internal constitution which 
it thinks best P This surely cannot be feared. The day is 
gone by, in England at least, when the abolition of Prelacy 
could become a measure of state. One community has its 
conference, and another its annual assembly, and another its 
independency, without any molestation. Who, then, would 
molest the English Church because it prefers the government 
of bishops and deacons to any other ? Is it meant that the 
doctrines of the church are endangered, or that its Liturgy 
will be prohibited P Surely no. Whilst every other church 
is allowed to preach what doctrines it pleases, and to use 
what formularies it pleases, the liberty will not surely be de- 
nied to the episcopal church. If the doctrines and govern- 
ment of that church be Christian and true, there is no reason 
to fear for their stability. Its members have superabundant 
ability to defend the truth. What then is it that is endan- 
gered. Of what are those who complain of danger afraid ? 
Is it meant that its civil immunities are endangered — that its 
revenues are endangered P Is it meant that its members will 
hereafter have to support their ministers without assistance 
from other churches P Is it feared that there will cease to 
be such things as rich deaneries and bishoprics ? Is it fear- 
ed that the members of other churches will become eligible to 
the Legislature, and that the heads of this church will not be 
temporal peers ? In brief, is it feared that this church will 
become merely one amongst the many, with no privileges but 
*uch as are common to good citizens audi ^o<A CtaT\&\kas^ 
™* surely are the things of wbicb. titay w» *fcwa&. \\»\a> 
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not for religious truth, but for civil immunities : it is not for 
forms of church government, but for political pre-eminence : 
it is not for the church, but for the church establishment 
Let a man, then, when he joins in the exclamation, The 
church is in danger ! present to his mind distinct ideas of his. 
meaning and of the object of his fears. If his alarm and hi& 
sorrow are occasioned, not for religion, but for politics — not 
for the purity and usefulness of the church, but for its immu-. 
nities — not for the offices of its ministers, but for their splen* 
dours— let him be at peace. There is nothing in all this for 
which the Christian needs to be in sorrow or in fear. 

And why ? rBecause all that constitutes a church, as a 
Christian community, may remain when these things are 
swept away. There may be prelates without nobility ; there 
may be deans and archdeacons without benefices and patron- 
age ; there may be pastors without a legal provision ; there 
may be a liturgy without a test. 

In the sense in which it is manifest that the phrase, " the 
church is in danger," is ordinarily to be understood — that ia 
" the establishment is in danger" — the fears are undoubtedy 
well founded : the danger is real and imminent. It may not 
be immediate perhaps : perhaps it may not be near at hand ; 
but it is real, imminent, inevitable. The establishment is in- 
deed in danger ; and I believe that no advocacy, however 
zealous, that no support, however determined, that no power v 
however great, will preserve it from destruction. If the de- 
clarations which have been cited in this chapter be true — if 
the reasonings which have been offered in this and in the last 
be just, who is the man that, as a Christian, regrets its danger,, 
or would delay its fall ? He may wish to delay it as a politi- 
cian : he may regret it as an expectant of temporal advan-. 
tages ; but, as a Christian, he will rejoice. 

Supposing the doctrines and government of the Church to be 
sound, it is probable that its stability would be increased by 
what is called its destruction. It would then only be detach-, 
ed from that alliance with the State ^Yu-Ocl ^wHsStoree*^'*^ 
weighs it down, and despoVVa ita \remfc3, *xA ^awaosss^^si 
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brightness. Contention for this alliance will eventually be* 
found to illustrate the proposition, that a man's greatest ene- 
mies are those of his own household. He is the practical ene- 
my of the Church who endeavours the continuance of its con- 
nexion with the State : except indeed that the more zealous 
the endeavour, the more quickly, it is probable, the connection 
will be dissolved ; and therefore, though such persons u mean 
not so, neither do their hearts think so," yet they may thus 
be the agents, in the hand of God, of hastening the day in 
which she shall be purified from every evil thing : in which 
she shall arise and shine, because her light is come, and be- 
cause the glory of the Lord is risen upon her. 

Let him, then, who can discriminate between the Church 
and its alliances, consider these things. Let him purify and 
exalt his attachment. If his love to the Church be the love 
of a Christian, let him avert his eye from everything that is 
political ; let his hopes and fears be excited only by religion ; 
and let his exertions be directed to that which alone ought to 
concern a Christian Church, its purity and its usefulness. 

In concluding a discussion, in which it has heen needful to 
utter with plainness unwelcome truths, and to adduce testi- 
monies which some readers may wish to be concealed, I am 
solicitous to add the conviction, with respect to the ministers 
of the English Church, that there is happily a diminished 
ground of complaint and reprehension — the conviction that, 
whilst the Liturgy is unamended and unrevised, the number 
of ministers is increased to whom temporal things are 
secondary motives, and who endeavour to be faithful ministers 
of one common Lord : the conviction, too, with respect to. 
other members of the Church, that they are collectively ad- 
vancing in the Christian path, aad that there is an " evident 
extension of religion within her borders." Many of these, 
both of the teachers and of the taught, are persons with 
whom the writer of these pages makes no pretensions of 
Christian equality — yet even to these he would offer one 
t monitory suggestion — They axe CTiticaXly %\\rcatadL ^dth. re- 
^rence to the political alliance o£ i\& Ctao&u l^^ram* 
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beware that they mingle not, with their good works and faith 
unfeigned, any confederacy with that alliance, which will 
assuredly be laid in the dust. That confederacy has ever 
had one invariable effect — to diminish the Christian -bright- 
ness of those who are its partizans. It will have the same 
effect upon them. If they are desirous of superadding to 
their Christianity the privileges and emoluments of a State 
religion — if they endeavour to retain in the Church the in- 
terests of both worlds — if, together with their desire to serve 
God with a pure heart, they still cling to the advantages 
which this unholy alliance brings — and, contending for the . 
faith, contend also for the establishment — the effect will be 
bad as the endeavour will be vain ; bad, for it will obstruct 
their own progress and the progress of others in the Chris- 
tian path; and vain, for the fate of that establishment is 
sealed. 

In making these joyful acknowledgments of the increase 
of Christianity within the borders of the Church, one truth, 
however, must be added ; and it is a solemn truth— The in- 
crease is not attributable to the State religion, but has taken 
place notwithstanding it is a State religion. I appeal to the 
experience of good men : Has the amendment been the effect 
of the establishment as such ? Has the political connection 
of the Church occasioned the amendment or promoted it ? 
Nay — Has the amendment been encouraged by those on 
whom the political connection had the greatest influence? 
No : the reader, if he be an observer of religious affairs, 
knows that the State alliance is so far from having effected a 
reformation, that it does not even regard the instruments of 
that reformation with complacency. 
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THE CONSCIENCE OF THE STATE. 



Can the State, as a State possess a religion ? 

The consequence of each of the previous replies presents 
itself spontaneously. If we find that the State can possess a 
Teligion, the individual will have none ; but the converse is 
also true, and let us take heed to it, — if the individual has a 
religion, then the State can have none. 

Religion wherever it is real, comprises three distinct facts 
vr elements : conviction, affection, and a desire to search for 
-absolute truth. 

Conviction, and affection, are distinguishable by their very 
names, and analysis clearly discerns them, in every truly re- 
ligious faith. It is less easy to discover them in particular 
<cases. However, we always recognise the presence of both : 
conviction without affection, is no more religion, than affec- 
tion without conviction. 

But it is not necessary in discussing the present question, 
that we should consider these two elements seperately. The 
-complex fact 6f religion, when reduced to its simplicity, is 
resolvable into feeling ', differing only from what is generally 
called religious feeling ', in the fact, that it is applicable to a 
known and certain object, with which we have thencefor- 
ward a determinate relation ; this is the subjective aspect of 
religious faith. Its objective character implies absolute truth. 
Let us first consider religious belief as a feeling. 

Religion is feeling. Nothing less can be said of it> aawL 
nothing more. For although. xeU^oiiTe^ci^N^^^^^^^ 
man and his whole conduct, of necesstoj «acgt*»»R» V^aSS.^ 
notions, still these actions are not xci&gpnu ^&» ^*? **$» 



actions may spring from different and even from opposite 
motives, and change with the motives their worth and signi- 
fication. A man is not completely and essentially known 
by his actions, but by the motives which instigate his con- 
duct ; they constitute his reality. 

True religion seeks in the heart, the heart alone ; the man 
is known, and his destiny ascertained, by his inward life ; 
every other consideration is foreign to it, and would change 
its very nature ; it would cease to be religion, if not found 
within the most secret and hidden recesses of the soul. Re- 
ligion is concentrated in feeling ; it has reference to no in- 
terests but those which relate to the invisible ; all else, we 
mean all external conduct, is only a means of acting upon the 
inward life, or of bearing a testimony to it. 

In a religious point of view, the external world has only 
been created for the spiritual world, the only real, the only 
important one. A body has been given to us, a world sur- 
rounds us, a sensible life has been bestowed upon us,. 
only as means, as objects, or perhaps as obstacles, to stimu- 
late that part of our being of which religion constitutes the 
life.* It is not permitted to a spiritual being, who in accept- 
ing religion has accepted his true condition of existence, to- 

* If the visible world should wholly disappear, we admit that reli- 
gion would disappear also ; but, observe, it would only disappear ,- 
nothing more. Just in the same way the soul would disappear with 
the perceptible universe. We cannot define, no one can define, what 
Would be the mode of its existence, because no one can conceive of a 
pure virtuality ; but no one can say that the soul would not exist, 
without at the same time affirming that the soul is merely a compound 
of sensible impressions, and further, they must imagine a something to- 
receive those impressions. Like a plant to which a certain soil is 
necessary ; the plant, however, is not the soil. Every being, according 
to its nature, must have relations by which to manifest its existence, 
and primarily to obtain a consciousness of it ; no being but the 
Supreme can dispense with them. If these relations did not exist 
fbr the human soul, if God had not made this provision by giving it a 
•podjr and senses, it would not have been c<m&do\j& oi \\a onto, existence ; 
%ad not having opportunity to know itse\5, m& to ^oi^p^\*fc* wsi 
ta sensible and spiritual existence, it co\x& uo\, W* TMita&.ta&l 



transform the end into a means, and the means into an 
end. 

Let us endeavour to apply all this to the State ; and first 
let us ascertain what the State is. The State is either a being 
or a fact : there is no medium ; and it must be granted 
that if the State be a being, the man is not one ; if the State 
he a man, the man is a man no longer ; he is but the 
shadow of one. They must remain distinct ; the one neces- 
sarily becomes all that the other is not ; the one ceases to 
be all that the other becomes. If the State be a being, it 
is everything ; if it be not everything, it is only a fact ; and 
the man remains complete in the man : there is no alter- 
native. 

For observe, that in making the State a being, you do not 
simply make it an individual, with respect to whom the in- 
dividual, properly so called, is on an equality, and against 
whom he can maintain his individual rights. Were this the 
-case, the system would be as fruitless in its results as it is 
ill-founded in principle. In matters of religion, one indivi- 
dual is equal to another, neither more nor less. Thus the 
State would be equal to each one of its members, and, to 
carry out the consequence, the State would have its religion, 
and the individual his : what could be more absurd? No, 
if the State be a man, it is the only man ; if the State pos- 
sess a conscience, there is no other conscience ; if the State 
have its religion, there is no other religion. Again we say, 
there is no alternative. 

But all this ratiocination falls at once ; the State is not a 
being. A metaphor has not changed its nature, and it has 
not become a person, because it has been personified in ar- 

to the divine Being by a voluntary act, subordinating its transitory 
and contingent relations to that which is essential and eternal ; choos- 
ing voluntarily between the world and God ; separating itself from the 
one in order to re-unite itself with the other ; in a word, aiLh^ata&x&s^ 
for a union of necessity one entirely vo\\mtarj m Sfca rotas** T S2ask 
material exists only, that the spiritual m«j \w> wswwasroA *& ^^ 
•existence. 
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gument. The State is not a being, but a fact. There is na 
being but the individual. The State is an institution, a 
voluntary, divinely appointed, primitive institution, originat- 
ing from causes so different, so profound, so inwrought in 
our nature, that it may be said, that in the constitution of 
the first man, the State was foreseen, and that man was born 
for association. 

The State comprehends all men, but not the whole man r 
society is composed of all men holding in common, not ex- 
actly all that one man can hold in common with another, but 
a greater or less proportion, and in no case that^which from 
its nature is inalienable. The State may be thus defined ; 
one man seeks in another man, a support, a colleague, and 
offers himself to him, in the same capacity ; we thus express 
the result of society, rather than its premeditated object ; for 
in the previous contract there was nothing of the kind ; men 
may live together well or ill, but they must live together ; 
those individual and ulterior contracts which may be after- 
wards concluded, represent liberty working upon the canvas 
of necessity ; all that we are bound to prove is, that the State- 
is not a novelty which intervenes, but man still seeking in? 
his fellow-man the pledges of his preservation, and develop- 
ment, the very design of his being, (we take these words in 
their most elevated sense) making sacrifices for this end, but 
never sacrificing that which constitutes him a man ; which is- 
essential to the dignity of his nature, and for which he is 
accountable to God : the Deity within : — Ought he to sur- 
render this to another man like himself? Assuredly not. 
Why then to two, — to a hundred, — to a thousand, — to ten 
thousand? The larger number in this case no more 
strengthens the right, than the smaller could weaken it, if it 
existed ; three men are no less a state, than ten thousand ; — 
ten thousand no more than three men. 

These exceptions taken, let the State be personified at plea- 
sure; but at all events attribute not to that personfication„ 
tion, the attribute which the m&mfox^mm ^sctds tena- 
'djr and exclusively. When vre s$eak oi ^^^ ***^ 



ments or invoke the public conscience, we speak of the 
sentiments or conscience of all, or of the greater number ; and 
so also when the State in the laws seems to give expression to 
its sentiments, it has in reality no sentiment, no will of its 
own ; it is the medium through which these sentiments ope- 
rate, the means by which they are propagated, — their goal, 
and not their starting point ; the object, and not the subject 
of the principle of affection, and of will. And possessing no- 
thing of that, which constitutes the personality of a being, — 
nothing of that, which imparts to it a consciousness of exist- 
ence, it can have no religion. If this imaginary personifica- 
tion should meddle with religion, it will be as a means, not 
as an end ; the individual only, can know religion as an end. 
To acknowledge religion only as a means, is not to acknow- 
ledge it as religion ; it is necessarily to maltreat it ; and 
therefore it is, that whether protecting or persecuting, the 
State which interferes with religion will do it injury. 

We do not deny to states the character which they as- 
sume of moral beings, with reference to their members, and 
other States. Neither are we insensible to the psychological • 
and historical importance of this personfication. But we 
must return to the simple truth. The real persons of which 
a nation is composed, have in common, all that can be held 
in common. This mass of interests and affections, of hopes 
and fears, and even of prejudices, creates a species of national 
individuality ; but never has an individual been able to throw 
into this common fund, that which was not his own, that 
which was given to him only on condition of his never part- 
ing with it ; that which is not dependent on him, but that 
on which he is dependent, — the truth, and God. 

Religion then, to remain religion, must remain individual, 
since it cannot be felt to be religion except by the indivi- 
dual. And if we are here opposed on the ground of reli- 
gious fellowship, the Church ; our reply is easy. The State, 
when it makes pretensions to religion, denies individualitY^ 
and consequently religion. The Ch\*rc\i, otl^Jcl^ wefcxsB^o& 
founded upon the idea of ia&^u&tj , wAV^^^ 
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ground that she merits the name of a religious society. Let 
us endeavour to explain our meaning. 

Religion calls forth and develops the social feeling, and 
the complete form of a religion is a church. But in this al- 
together spiritual society, individuality never abdicates its 
claims ; for the very condition of this society, which is a re- 
ligious society or church, is spontaneous adhesion, separa- 
tion always possible, and constraint always impossible. It 
is true that society involves reciprocal concessions ; that 
every society has its conventions and laws, Which are so 
many limits imposed upon the will of the individual. With- 
out such limits, the very idea of a society would be lost ; 
and what is their effect, but to reunite and concentrate in- 
dividualities upon common ground, and to suppress what- 
ever might cause dispute on occasions sacred to harmony 
and concord. For although opinion can scarcely be identi- 
cal in two minds, there is nevertheless amongst the points' of 
disagreement, a close resemblance, a sympathy, which, mu- 
tually discovered, inclines men towards each other, and as- 
sociates them by anticipation. We do not restrict the term 
individual to sentiments or feelings which no second person 
can understand or participate : individual is not synonymous 
with exceptional and exclusive. Individuality and sympathy 
are two conditions equally indispensable in a religious soci- 
ety, which is a community of feeling ; nay, more : — sym- 
pathy and individuality are reciprocal conditions, for there 
is no true sympathy where individuality is wanting, and in- 
dividuality manifests itself by sympathy, which is an emo- 
tion of the heart. By uniting itself with a strictly religious 
society, no one has either the intention or the feeling of 
ceasing to be himself, nor has any one ever experienced such 
a result ; for this society is religious only in the sense that 
it is composed of religious individuals, who have put into 
the common stock all they possess in common, each one re- 
serving his peculiarities for himself. It does not pretend to 
be religious of itself, as a society, ox if ^e may so speak, 
independently of the individuals o£ -which. \\, \& <KsnsgK»»k\ 
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it has not made them what they are : on the contrary, they 
have made, and they preserve it, what it is ; in a word, the 
individuals are religious, not the society. They may have 
been born within its pale, but this of itself does not consti- 
tute them its members ; they must unite themselves with it, 
hy a voluntary, a spontaneous accession. We ought not 
upon this subject to allow ourselves to be imposed upon by 
outward circumstances. These circumstances may, in a 
thousand instances, give the lie to principles, without either 
abrogating or proscribing them. We speak of a society 
strictly religious ; we speak of those true principles to which 
it is always possible to hold, or allowable to return. We 
have been endeavouring to establish the proposition that 
there is no contradiction between the existence of a religious 
society and the principle of individuality, which is essential 
to feeling, and consequently to religion, which is a feeling. 

Already, then, under the first point of view, that of religion 
•considered as a sentiment, the sphere of religion is impene- 
trable to commonwealth ; but we have yet to consider reli- 
gious belief and the State, in reference to the objects they 
have in view. The object of the State can be only relative 
truth, whilst it is of the very essence of religion, to attach 
itself to absolute truth. The State, then, if it interfere with 
religion, can do so only in reference to relative truth ; and 
in like manner, religion, if it interfere with the State, can do 
so only in reference to absolute truth. This distinction is 
equivalent to an opposition, and must separate for ever be- 
tween religion and the State. We leave out of the question 
the case of the theocracy in which God himself was at the 
head of the State, and in which, by demonstration, the State, 
or, as we should rather say, the aggregate of its members, 
was allied to absolute truth. The State is but the shelter — 
the temporary awning spread over the head of all those in- 
dividuals, whose vocation as individuals is to seek after truth. 
If there be any such ' thing as social truth, it can only be 
practical truth, the truth respecting t\ie x&ea»& ^^^asSCsss^ 
the righ t of individuality. You toUI fcfcfeV \g.^^q.\» ^v£qkss*> 
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this point, But if you persist in demanding, on behalf of the- 
state, some jurisdiction in matters of speculative truth, you 
will be able but for a moment, to maintain at this elevation, 
the pretensions you make on its behalf. What in effect 
would this speculative truth be, if not the mean, or, if you. 
please, the result of all the actual ideas of which society might 
receive the influence ? Then there is in it not truth, (which, 
is the conformity of an idea with fact, or of feet with an 
idea,) but simply identity ; this truth is but a feet to be re- 
ceived; we can affirm nothing of it with certainty, except 
that it exists ; these truths are not so much ideas, as succes- 
sive conditions of society ; it is always, whatever may be said 
about it, the State intermeddling with truth as a State; all is* 
comprehended in these few words. 

In feet, the conscience of each individual, abstracted front 
every imaginable condition, from every artificial situation,, 
may and ought to seek after absolute truth, and hope to at- 
tain it. To assert anything short of this would be to assert 
that there is no such thing as communication from God, no 
presence of God in man, and consequently no possibility of 
religion ; but the State, as a state, can have neither this de- 
sign nor this hope. It ought then to remain within its own. 
province, and leave the individual to his own ; in a word,, 
it ought to take no cognizance of religion, except so far as 
religion may manifest itself in actions which concern it as a 
society : such actions, and not religion itself, rightfully fall 
under its notice and jurisdiction. 

Shall we be told, that we are inconsistent with ourselves,, 
having declared at the commencement of this work, that 
society has been established that it may seek after and 
realize the truth, and that in its abstract idea, every society 
is a church ? We are not conscious of any inconsistency 
here. To affirm that the ideal of society is the Church, is no 
invasion of the supremacy of individual conscience, since,. 
even in a church, it is the individual, not the Church, who 

\eves, who loves, and wno obeys •, &tA sWfc \Y*a Church 
is a true society, in proportion, ot^j as ^ VB&ro&ufiL 
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lias made use of his liberty in uniting himself with it, anct 
may preserve his liberty in the association. The Church is. 
a school of mutual instruction, under one supreme governor* 
who not only speaks to some of the monitors, but directly to. 
the whole school, in such a manner, that each in his turn*, 
and his own way, may become the instructor of each. The 
State elevated to the idea of the church, would be neither 
more nor less than what we have just said ; and it is clear- 
that in order to this, it should disencumber itself, as a. 
Church, from all that is foreign to this character, putting 
away everything which threatens liberty, and also everything- 
which is more or less calculated to give it offence. 

All that we have adduced clearly proves the personal cha- 
racter of religion, and shows that it can never become a mere- 
collective feet. We say, never : for if brilliant miracles per-, 
formed before the the eyes of the multitude should irresistibly 
prostrate all the men of which that multitude is composed, at. 
the feet of the author of such wonders, and induce, upon the- 
fact of his intervention, an instantaneous aud complete- 
unanimity ; by that very fact, that unanimity was inevitable* 
that is to say, that the will had had no share in this adhesion, 
and that faith had not been in exercise, the very element of* 
religion would be wanting ; that can exist only with indivi- 
duality, and individuality only in the atmosphere of liberty ;. 
for wherever incredulity is impossible, faith is impossible 
also. Such extraordinary facts as those to which we have- 
alluded, may then prepare the way for, but do not constitute- 
religion ; religion will commence at the precise points where 
liberty begins ; and liberty pre-supposes individuality, which 
would disappear under the irresistible force of demonstration.. 
It is only on condition of its not being self-evident that 
religion can be religion.* 

* The word demonstration is abused when it is applied to historical 
evidence. The highest degree of historical evidence is not demonstra* 
tion. Evidence, whatever may be its object or &<^grefe., ^s» *ksre^a» ^sS^- 
jective, always a personal condition • fomom\x^a»TL S& -a. ^^ -*s*fe 
individual but human, and requires on\y to \>* "tts&ac£Vsk.'\*Ste s * Rk ^ ^ MSB "^ 
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If all these things are true, there remains between the 
State and religious belief nothing in common ; they have no 
tommon object, they are mutually ignorant of each other. 

If we have not spoken truth, if we have refused to the 
State what ought to have been granted to it, if the State, as 
such, can possess a religion, we assert that the individual 
thenceforward can have none, and that the smallest degree 
-of religious liberty is an anti-social heresy. We defy anything 
to be granted to the State, unless everything be granted, or 
anything to be refused to it, unless everything be refused. 

Never, in fact, has a religion contracting alliance with the 
civil power entertained such a suicidal idea, nor is it possible 
that it should do so ; but by consenting to such alliance, it 
has not the less sanctioned the principle that the State 
possesses a religious jurisdiction ; and all that it grants to 

mind to meet the general characteristics of humanity. If the respec- 
tive characteristics of demonstration and of evidence seem to be con- 
founded with respect to us upon certain subjects, it is often because 
several parts of our individuality are left out of the question, and the 
proofs have penetrated without resistance into our minds, which in 
this case are alike induTerent to believe or not to believe. The pre- 
sence of the milky way in the heavens is not more evident to every 
man who has eyes than the presence of Julius Caesar in history to 
every man who knows how to read. But here is the difference : that 
any interest which we might have in the presence or absence of the 
milky way in the heavens, could not make us doubt or hesitate as to 
the reality of this phenomenon ; whilst if some portion of our happi- 
ness or of our satisfaction could depend upon the existence or non- 
existence of Julius Caesar, we should not so readily accept the proofs 
of this fact ; fear, and even perhaps desire, would render us circum- 
spect. If our salvation depended on believing that Julius Caesar had 
existed, there would be a temptation to doubt, and we should instinc- 
tively seek in the face of the most luminous evidence, some obscure 
corner, and some reason for not believing it. If the point to be 
attained were to be converted to Julius Caesar, to live to Julius* Caesar, 
to live in Julius Caesar, to bring all our thoughts into captivity to his 
will, how much, even before one single subject for doubt should pre- 
sent itself to the mind, the character oi out fcNidence would have 
changed, and how thoroughly should we "ba &\Afc to &rtaa?y»^a. ^k 
~*dence from demonstration t How ^ow\d a& flaa T«rt& <& ^\oa- 
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the State in this respect, it virtually takes from itself; it 
places in the hands of the State the handle of the spiritual 
sword ; it surrenders its own independence to its discretion, 
and, above all, it denaturalizes its peculiar characteristics ; it 
accredits the idea of a collective and territorial religion ; it: 
denies to conscience its supremacy ; it leaves nothing supreme- 
in man ; it wounds religious conviction both in its life ancfc 
in its principle. 

If this be the case, can it create surprise, that with regard 
to the profession of religious convictions, we should prefer* 
persecution or protection ? That which is more formidable* 
to liberty, is not so much an institution which, by the very 
act of menacing, forewarns it, as one which, whilst affecting 
to recognise it, does in reality deny the very principle of* 
liberty. The State which desires to deprive me of my religion* 
alarms me far less than the State which would have one of* 
its own. A constitution which makes the State religious,. 

tory, even to the very existence of the personage, be minutely invest 
tigated ! And conversely, if any of the consequences which are* 
attached to faith in Jesus Christ did not attach to it, with what con- 
fidence, with what unanimity, would the proofs of his existence and of' 
his actions be received ! How many works, how many books have we, 
which in that cause would never have been thought of ! How easily- 
would the inquiry have been made, and how irrefragably concluded t 
And how fantastical, how inadmissible, would the mere supposition of 
a work like that of Strauss (if, indeed, it could have been entertained)- 
have appeared ! It appears to us, then, to be essential to the very 
notion of religion, that every religion should furnish proofs capable of 
satisfying a severe and attentive mind ; and on the other hand that it 
should require proofs, that it should comport with and bear examina- 
tion, and that the adherence obtained from such investigation should 
not result from an imperious demonstration, which prostrates the- 
mind, and leaves the will nothing to do. But inasmuch as the will is. 
individual, and as assurance, which cannot be attained without the* 
concurrence of the will, is equally so, thence it follows that religion is 
also an individual fact. Demonstration was peculiar to the religion of 
man before the fall ; it cannot appertain to the religion ^\>as3fc.\s&»- 
followed the fall ; for if we reflect uevex ao"\ft&*^^Hk& ^w^ri^ ^** 
shall feel that such a characteristic ^o\MWfc\*^ 
the idea of religion at such, an epoch* 
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makes the individual irreligious, inasmuch as he consents to 
-such a constitution. In Tain will he declaim against dis- 
simulation and falsehood ; there exists in the political order 
to which he adheres, a primary falsehood, in which, by 
virtue of his adhesion, he is an accomplice. Nor does this 
remain an abstract falsehood ; it has practical results "; it 
produces a long line of individual falsehoods. He who accepts 
it, accepts the civil power as the responsible ruler of his con- 
science, and charges the State to provide a religion for him* 
It is vain to attempt to distinguish between those who pre- 
serve their liberty, and those who accept, contrary to their 
liberty, all the consequences of the principle. The first are 
as guilty as the second, inasmuch as they do not protest 
against it. A false system must reckon amongst its accom- 
plices all those who spare it by their silence. 

Moreover, it Js impossible for us not to regard this merely 
sas a theory without consequences. This system, so hostile 
to the principle of religious profession, can arise only from 
•contempt or forgetfulness of this principle. It has been, 
♦established through the weakness or decay of convictions* 
What wonder, then, that its effects should correspond with 
its cause, and that having its origin in indifference, it should 
also produce remissness ? When the Church can consent to 
the fiction of a State religion, she has lost to a certain extent 
the consciousness of its reality, and this consciousness has a 
tendency to grow weaker and weaker. In this case, more- 
over, it is the great and powerful, the better protected, -and 
the least exposed classes of society, which do the wrong ; 
"those to whom the system does the least damage are the 
most responsible for the injury it inflicts. Themselves free 
under the system, and, notwithstanding its consequences, by 
virtue of their personal influence, they trouble themselves 
little about it, and perhaps smile at its irrationality ; they 
perceive not that this system deceives thousands of minds, 
lulls to sleep thousands of conscience, <tapnro& nersonal con- 
victions of the opportunity fox mtt&Vfe*ta&oTi, \s^ &&&&&% 
*hem from the necessity of choice-, m^mmtfvmk 
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the idea of a spurious theocracy, and finishes by placing the 
State above conscience, decidedly the only thing which is, 
and which ought to remain, superior to the State. 

Let others speak of idle or indifferent errors, we cannot 
conceive of them. No principle, whether true or false, 
slumbers. It may operate silently, or with eclat ; it may 
gain ground slowly, or with rapidity, but from the period of 
its implantation in the mind, it can never remain inactive 
for a single instant. It is of no importance that it should be 
reduced to a system, in order to work out its legitimate 
results ; although it may not be methodically arranged, it will 
produce its consequences. It is as efficient, and perhaps 
more so, for being embodied in a fact, as for being exhibited 
in a sentence. Facts have a language. Now what says this 
fact of the Church, which is a society of conscience, being 
governed by the State, which is a society of interests ? also, 
this fact, of an institution which recognises no other truth 
than that which is necessary and useful, determining, never- 
theless, what relates to absolute truth ? — Or this fact, of an 
institution, the. characteristic of which is to restrain indivi- 
duality, intruding itself into a sphere in which individuality 
triumphs, even within the limits that it prescribes to itself, 
and from the very circumstance of its having prescribed 
those limits ? — Or this fact, of a compulsory society directing 
the affairs of a voluntary society ? And in one word, this 
fact, of matter governing mind ? It is to be believed that 
this fact will remain silent ? No, it will speak ; it will say 
that religion is a collective affair ; which is false ; that the 
community, as such, has a religion — that spiritual interests 
are on the same footing as political interests ; which is false ; 
that religion and worship form a part of civil obligations ; 
which is false ; in short, as we have so frequently been told* 
that a man ought to follow the religion of his fathers, the 
religion of his country, the religion of the State ; that is 
always .honourable to remain faithful to it, *sA ^^^s&aS. 
to abandon it ; all which, is £a\ae, VaSHcataSq -> ^Sasxas&sa^ 
false ! 
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This idea, like a silent but inveterate disease, has made 
incredible ravages in the human conscience. Whilst it 
avoids menacing outward liberty, it inflicts the deepest 
wounds on inward liberty. It has taken away, not liberty 
alone, but what is far better, the feeling and the love of 
liberty. It has weighed down consciences ; it has attached, it 
has rooted them to the soil ; it has made religion spring from 
the earth, and not from heaven ; now, men are accustomed to 
receive it ready made, from the very same hands which estab- 
lish the police and levy the taxes ; now, men do not believe so 
much in the Word of God, or even in the Church, as in the 
State ; they have a religion, because the State has one ; were 
it to change its religion, they would change theirs also ; 
nothing in their seard and stupified consciences would fore- 
warn them of the change, or the difference; they would 
accept from it a new circumscription of truth as readily, and 
even more so, than a new circumscription of parishes ; and as 
slavery debases men's minds until at length they love it, so 
they come at last to grow enthusiastic for this state of 
Helotism, in proportion as it grows older ; and, making re- 
ligion an affair of prescription, they grow sentimental about 
the religion of their forefathers, without so much as informing 
themselves what that religion was, or whether they had a 
religion ! 

Shall we demand from consciences, we will not say sunk 
in degradation, but in slumbers, a frank declaration of their 
convictions ? It is precisely convictions, true personal con- 
victions, in which they are deficient. The crime of State 
Churches is not so much preventing the profession, as pre- 
venting the formation of convictions ; their crime is tacitly 
to deny both conscience and religion. Where, then, is our 
hope and our resource ? It is to address ourselves to those 
who, under this false system, have yet preserved, by grace 
from on high, both their conviction and their conscience 
uninjured; but who, notwithstanding this, or perhaps on 
this very account, have not perceived Wifc ^\ft& <& ^ wjttasa.* 
We implore them to apply their ma^^^^^^eaa^v^ 
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the examination, of which we have furnished the elements 
and to pronounce, as jurors, their verdict upon this simple 
question ; does the alliance of religion with the State involve, 
or does it not, the denial of religious conviction ? 

It may possibly be replied, that it is not pretended to 
recognize in the State a religious jurisdiction, but only to 
place the truth under the protection of its power. But if the 
right of the State to meddle with religion be not a religious 
jurisdiction, what is it ? Under what pretence, if it possess 
no religion, does it act exactly as though it did possess one ? 
What proof can you adduce in opposition to it, that it has none ? 
We say in opposition to it, for we much doubt that it would 
ratify the species of recusation that you employ in its name, 
against itself. 

But let us go further ; of what consequence is it, whether 
you do or do not recognize a religious jurisdiction in the 
State, if you allow it one ? What matters it, if it may act as 
if it had one ? What matters it, if its interference in religious 
questions habituates men's minds to believe in its jurisdic- 
tion ? And certainly the habit is very easily formed ; the 
vulgar run heedlessly, and almost head foremost, into this 
error. The difficulty is to persuade men to have a convic- 
tion of their own, and to act for themselves in religious 
matters; on the contrary, it is easy to engage their con- 
science to abdicate its rights — it is but too ready to do so. 
Qua data porta ruunt. So much so, that when you shall 
have identified upon slender grounds the qualities of the 
believer and of the citizen, you may depend upon it that the 
believer will very soon be lost in the citizen. How should 
it require much effort to bring about this result, when so 
much greater is required to prevent it ? 

You tell us you are about to place the truth under the 
protection of the State! Can you seriously and possibly 
believe that it is the truth which the State protects ? Is it' 
acquainted with her ? does it fee>\ \i« ^yw«t^ ^&fca> ^Nssv** 
her? and can the truth be really araA ^acri^ ^wri^^S^ 
those who cannot appreciate aex iratfb^ -T>o\tfafr\*> *«*«* 
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as to this word, truth ; if it had any meaning with reference 
to the State, it would not be the same as with reference to 
you. "With respect to you, the truth is such or such a belief, 
on which your mind either is, or believes itself to be, irrevo- 
cably stayed ; with respect to the State, it is eventual truth, 
the truth en blcmc ; the truth, whatever and wherever it may 
be found. Such is the truth which an ideal State would 
protect ; this is neither yours nor that of any other person ; 
it is no particular belief, it is simply the faculty of believing, 
and the right of thinking ; but as you have nothing to do 
with an ideal State, you may rest assured that the real State 
will protect neither the truth in general, nor yours in par- 
ticular, but its own, that is to say, that which in its wisdom 
it shall see good to protect or to tolerate. And this truth, 
according as the State may have conceived of, modified, re- 
stricted, or paralyzed it, this will be the State religion of the 
country, beyond the pale of which everything will be ac- 
counted eccentric or sectarian. This may perhaps be your 
religion, or it may be that to which you are most opposed ; it 
i3 possible, then, that in demanding for the truth the protec- 
tion of the State, you will in reality have been demanding its 
protection for error and for falsehood. And even if it happen 
to be yours which it protects, others, whose conviction is 
different from yours, will have as much reason to utter the 
same complaint, and make the same demand which you have 
just relinquished. 

We pause here : — we might further tell you, that in 
demanding for the truth this support and State favour, you 
unconsciously inflict a mortal injury upon your convictions, 
and deny to them, so far as lies in your power, their character 
of truth ; but this argument will be brought forward here- 
after, and we have said enough to establish the fact, that 
from the very nature of things, the sphere of religion is 
inaccessible, impenetrable to the State. 
But we must not confine ourselves to the metaphysical 
and impersonal aspect of the question. \\. \*a& %. moral ^svdL 
Practical bearing, which the abstraeUexxfta oi\x^om^&Safc<x 
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and of impenetrability do not express, do not even glance at. 
Let us not forget that by the names of society and religion, 
of the State and of the Church, moral beings, our fellow men, 
are represented; and that the act which unites the two spheres, 
as well as that which keeps them distinct, are both voluntary 
actions — the one bad, the other good, but both alike involve 
responsibility. The State can assume a bodily form, only in 
the persons of its rulers, men born within its precincts, and 
with whom very often the State itself has originated ; for the 
State at its commencement, exists according to, and by their 
government. Now these rulers are but men ; and when men 
take upon themselves to regulate the affairs of religion, and 
as rulers, to profess a religion, they are more or less guilty, 
according to whether men's consciences have or have not 
placed themselves under the yoke ; but guilt always attaches 
to them, inasmuch as every misappropriation of sacred 
things, or every application of such things to profane 
purposes, partakes of the nature of sacrilege. So, also, 
when religion declines all connection with the State, 
or associates itself with it, men are again the actors, and 
they consummate a good or an evil action ; and in this second 
case they are more or less guilty, according as they may have 
sought, or merely accepted, the alliance of" the civil power, 
but in each case they are guilty ; and for the crime which 
they thus commit in the name of the Church, there is no 
other name than that of adultery. Thus sacrilege and adul- 
tery are the respective and proper designations of the alliance, 
according as we may consider it, as the act of the State 
which has laid violent hands upon a sacred truBt, or as the 
act of the Church, which has basely surrendered that trust to 
the assailant. Or to carry out the figure more exactly, the 
Church is the adulterous spouse, the State the seducer. For 
if we have hitherto spoken only of matter and spirit, of 
liberty and necessity, of absolute and of relative truths theefe 
abstract terms extinguish, mi&xe\fte&ei&, «sA "^ wss&a ^assess* 
conceal the true state of things •, ^y wgwaBsk ^^^^^ 
as the actors in an important drama,, Vn -wV\Oa *&n& ^^ ^ 
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we persons ; and what persons ? — man and God. The soul 
of the man, the Church, which is the soul of humanity, has 
God for its spouse ; she has sworn to him entire faith, un- 
divided obedience, and has confessed him as her spiritual 
bridegroom. But the alliance which she contracts, as a 
spiritual society with the State, which possesses no spiritu- 
ality, transferring to it that jurisdiction and authority which 
belong only to God, is a breach of her marriage vow, and 
constitutes her an adultress. Be it never so little that she 
yields to the State, like the most trifling attentions shown 
by a wife to any other than her husband, we account her 
guilty of an act of unfaithfulness to him ; and so, likewise, if 
the Church acknowledge, in the slightest degree, the right of 
State interference with religious matters, she is justly charge- 
able with outrage and treason against her rightful lord. The 
conjugal union cannot be more sacred, nor the purity of the- 
marriage tie more delicate, than the bond which unites the- 
human soul with its God. What we say here is not peculiar 
to the Christian religion, although obviously we have re- 
ferred to it, when speaking of these sentiments as con- 
stituting a spiritual bond; yet every religion ought ta 
possess them, for no religion can be really such, apart from 
their influence. Every religion which has any respect for 
itself ought to keep the State at a distance, and to dread,, 
as a criminal act of unfaithfulness, the slightest contact or 
incorporation. 

Have we yet to demonstrate that the State, or the sphere- 
of politics, is impenetrable to religion ? Assuredly not. 
We cannot have established one of these truths without 
having also established the other ; we should not be able to- 
argue the second without recapitulating all that we have- 
said in support of the first. The impenetrability is reci- 
procal. The two spheres cannot be allied to each other, and 
at the same time recognise themselves as distinct, and feel 
themselves intact in this compulsory relation. They would 
embrace but to stifle each other •, this ^TCta&ta& T&axragp is 
t—Uy a duel in an enclosed field, and fcadk *&wbbb«& Vwirataw 
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the other with these words on his lips, or at all events in his 
heart : — Strike, or die ! 

An imaginary idea of the State is opposed by some persons 
to our principles. " The State," say they, " ought to be a 
complete representation or transference of the whole man ; 
and according to your system, the State represents but a part, 
and that the least part of the man." 

This is a very serious objection, if it be true that the State 
•ought to represent the entire man. 

" The State represents the man — the State is the man 
himself.' ' These assertions are of an imposing character ; 
they have a very noble sound ; but upon what foundation 
-do they rest ? 

" This idea," again it is said, " requires no extraneous 
proof of its correctness, but has only to be expressed, to be 
admitted. The exact and complete correspondence of the 
State with the man, and the representation of the whole man 
in the State, is a requirement alike of the intellect and the 
conscience ; it is the most perfect idea of the community ; 
every other is incomplete, or mutilated ; in a word, this 
perfect analogy is the very ideal of the State, and the mind, 
which should be sensible of the impossibility of realizing 
this ideal, would yet allow of it as an anomaly." 

It will be seen hereafter how we account for this instinct or 
prejudice, and how much we allow to it. But we are quite 
warranted in refusing to receive it as a conclusive argument, 
and in not yielding to it as an irresistible demonstration. 
Here, the nature of things is the only competent arbiter — 
the only judge, from whose decisions there is no appeal. 

The ideal of the State is invoked ; we shall presently 
see more exactly in what this ideal consists ; but we must 
first inquire whether an ideal, whatever it may be, can be 
invoked. 

That which first presents itself to the minds of philo- 
sophers, the ideal, is not first in the otoje* oi %&s&&« ^^^Taox** 
and principle of an institution are not s^oTSsrsasssMfc ^>&o. ^fcsa» 
origin and commencement. T\ifc Vo^aV \*»s» t&» fcs&fe-» w| 
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existing in facts, but only in the mind of the philosopher, to 
whom it presents itself as the end of the thing and its per- 
fection. The ideal of an institution is not the motive in which 
it originated, nor the object present to the mind of those by 
whom it lives and is maintained. Even supposing that some 
ideal had been their starting-point, the true ideal of the 
thing is very different, and is more slowly disclosed. The 
ideal is the idea to which the institution gives birth — not 
that which has given birth to the institution. It is the con- 
ception, or the expression of a law sought elsewhere, and 
from a higher source than the institution itself, and which is. 
Bupremely applicable to it. No institution ever springs from 
its ideal ; but every institution gravitates towards, and 
aspires to it. The human mind reconstructs the world, in 
proportion as the world fashions itself. We are not, however,, 
on this account, to believe that the ideal and the real have 
nothing in common. On the contrary, he who should 
thoroughly investigate both, would, in the end, find in the one,, 
all the elements of the other ; the same principles are the 
foundation of both; but in the real, they act without 
revealing themselves, and in the ideal, they have become 
acquainted with their own existence. But this difference is so 
considerable, that the same institution in its real and its ideal 
spirit, is as diverse as two institutions which do not. 
understand each other. Each, individually, may act accord- 
ing to the ideal formed of itself. In any general arrange- 
ment, we must tend towards the ideal, but the ideal cannot 
be our starting-point. Let us here be allowed to make use 
of an incorrect expression, but one which will explain our 
meaning. We can no more do violence to the conscience of" 
an institution than to that of an individual. 

After all, this ideal which is invoked, is nothing else^ 

than the idea which each individual forms to himself of the* 

institution, the end that he assigns to it, and the spirit which 

^^ccounts as its principle. This ideal differs in different 

^^HUuais. It is but a system, and. not \ta^ &^crota&&wa& %x\j\. 

^^^"•08 emanation of conscience. It \& £oTmfc& V\^wjk. 
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"reference to facts, in the sphere of philosophy or senti- 
ment. It is a variable and floating element, added by- 
some and not by others, to what is constant and identical in 
the institutions themselves. This identical and strictly 
objective element, is the only one that can be taken into 
consideration . in a public institution. It is this objective 
element which we must disengage. Now it either exists, or 
it does not. If it exist, it is the rule ; if it exist not, there 
remains nothing but subjectivity, that is to say, individuality ; 
for the subjectivity, which should not be individual, but 
universal, would no longer be subjectivity but objectivity ; 
that which every man should hold as true, because he is a 
man, would not be disputed ; and the question would not 
be capable of different solutions, for the very simple reason 
that no one would, propose it. That which all men, by virtue 
of their human nature, think, or rather feel, spontaneously, 
cannot be styled the ideal. It is inherent, perhaps, in human 
nature to pursue the ideal ; but the ideal itself varies ; and 
to assign it as the rule for institutions, is to direct them at 
once towards every point of the compass. 

But without inquiring further, whether the ideal may serve 
in such a matter, as a practical and a direct rule, what is the 
ideal of the State which is now proposed to view ? The 
State, we are told, is the man — the complete man. By this 
is meant, that all the elements of which man is composed, 
ought also to be found in the State ; that the cultivation they 
receive in the man, they ought to obtain in the State, and on 
the part of the State. But if there be in man, in so far as he is 
an individual, an inalienable, inviolable element, which cannot 
make a part of any community, it is clear that this element, 
remaining the exclusive property of each individual, with- 
drawn by him from all usurpation, cannot be represented in 
the State in any condition, or under any form, and that the 
State will be the man, if you choose to have it so, but mirou* 
this element. It would be necessary \taak ^ ^dsksssorrs* 
should be identical, or, in otneT ^ot^s,^^^\ Tass^Sass^ 
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possess at once the same conscience, to enable the con- 
sciences of the different individuals composing the State, to 
be transferred to the State as such, and to become its con- 
science. Now it is evident that this cannot be, unless 
society, instead of the assemblage of individualities, become 
their absorption, or, to speak more correctly, their absolute 
negation. 

The authors of this objection are refuted by their objection 
itself ; the very statement of the proposition furnishes its 
solution. They allege that the State ought to be a faithful 
representation of the man. Of what man ? Of the real man, 
obviously ; for were it of an ideal man, conceived of in 
accordance with their system, the State would not then be 
the representative of the man, but the man would be the 
representative of the State. But, we ask, is the conscience of 
this real man, whom they take as their model, is it, or is it 
not, individual ? Is it, or is it not, inalienable ? Is it, or is it 
not, capable of becoming common property ? In a word, has 
he a conscience, or has he not one ? If he have one — if his 
individuality upon this point be necessary, inevitable, 
inviolable, how can the State faithfully represent the man, 
without it resemble him in all points ? It would be a poor 
representation to deny what he is, and to despoil him of what 
is essential to him. The State, to be truly conformed to the 
man who possesses a religion, ought itself not to possess one ; 
here it is the difference which makes the harmony ; it is the 
absence in the one of that which is present in the other, 
which constitutes their correspondence ; and ' the more the 
State aims to be what the man alone really can be, the less 
it will represent him. 

An analogy will illustrate our meaning. A people delegate 

certain powers to individuals who are styled representatives, 

and whom they alone have the right to elect. What would 

jyou say of these representatives, if, the better to represent 

the people who have elected them — if, to be all that they are, 

they should take upon themselves to e\fe<& xe^teaKiAa*acs«^ *& 

L the people, whenever vacancies "coi^t oecvxr m ^Qassa <s*r&. 
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body ? We know full well what you would say : and what 
we have further to say, is, that those persons reason exactly 
like these representatives, who, in order to render the State 
a more faithful counterpart of the man, would transfer from 
the man to the State, those rights and privileges of which the 
State is only the protector. How can an argument, which 
appears to us absurd in the one case, appear sensible in 
another exactly parallel ? 

Before asserting so confidently that the State represents the 
man, — that is to say, in reality, that it replaces or supplants 
him, it would be well to inquire, whether the State be, with 
respect to the truth, that which the man believes himself to 
be. The man believes himself capable of discerning the 
truth, and this very belief is the foundation of the unjust 
pretension of the State; for never would the State have 
arrogated to itself this capacity, if the man had not attributed 
it to himself. Now can the State discern the truth ? This 
is the question ; for if it be not acquainted with it, it can 
neither teach it nor cause it to be taught. If it do understand 
it, as a State, it will be by virtue of a permanent inspiration, 
which transforms it into a prophet or an apostle ; and we 
have no objection to this, provided it be proved ; but nothing 
will have been gained by this ; for what will have been 
proved of one State, will have been denied of all the rest ; 
each State having its own doctrine, and the truth not being 
discoverable at one and the same time in differing or opposing 
doctrines. Hence the right of the State to domineer over 
■consciences rests only upon force, which has nothing in 
common with right. Nothing remains in our hands but the 
theory of oppression — a theory agreeable to all parties in 
proportion to their strength ; but now the whole question 
changes ; the thesis that we were examining is abandoned, 
or, at least, must be put into a new form, and instead of 
saying, " The State represents the man," we must say, " The 
State represents brute force." 

We confess, that if the State eo\£& votataa&a&A *** 
apostolic mission, we should have no cJb^\ao\iV» ^x^to^^sk- 
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religion to it, for from that moment such submission would 
be our religion. All the arguments that we have adduced 
against the pretensions of the State would fall ; for if that 
were proved, we should regard it as neither more nor less than 
Moses or St. Paul, to whom we feel no repugnance to submit 
our faith, and by whose precepts we desire to regulate our 
conduct. And should we be told, " Suppose the State should 
oblige you to believe contradictory things, or should enjoin 
upon you the performance of impossible things, or, in a word, 
suppose its instructions should give the lie to nature and to 
the plainest testimony ?" we should reply that it could do 
nothing of the kind, since it would be inspired. It is, then, 
only necessary that it should prove its inspiration ; but until 
it shall have done so, we have as much right to believe 
ourselves iuspired as it has : and if it should think itself as. 
much inspired as we, that we have nothing to do with. All 
that we recognize in this circumstance, is the fact, of a 
certain number of individuals believing what we do not. Now 
their number is of little moment, so long as it shall not have 
been proved that number constitutes the truth : if this be 
not proved, all the individuals who are opposed to us are but 
equivalent to one. We have but one at a time before us ; we 
have to encounter first one, then another, afterwards a third, 
and so on with the rest ; the question always lies between 
two parties ; and so considered, it is evident that each is left 
free. One man in religious matters is equal to another, and 
no more ; let no one say, This man represents me : let each 
represent himself ; and if he rank with another in opinion 
upon any subject whatsoever, let him not submit to the man, 
but to the truth. 

Faith ennobles every kind of servitude, and transforms it 
into liberty ; for faith is liberty in the midst of slavery. Once 
make a man believe that the State represents him, and he will 
accept it for his religious guide, just as the Catholic accepts 
the Church. But our adversaries have no desire that we 
should believe this ; for when we suggssfc to ^mto^aSWte 
inspiration to the State, tkey m\\ ndfc \\*W to ^ % *&^ 
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decline to make prophetic glory glisten round its brow ; they 
prefer to adhere to what is in accordance with nature and 
with human logic. "Well ! in this we are agreed ; and keeping 
to these given points, beyond which they themselves will not. 
go, we say, that the State does not represent the entire man,, 
and that such a representation is not the ideal of the State. 
After this, let them still invoke the ideal, and we have no. 
objection. Let them say, that it is desirable that the State 
should possess a religion, meaning thereby, that all those who- 
compose it should have but one heart and one soul : we like-- 
wise think that this would be very desirable. Let them say,, 
further, that all men will unite to effect this ; we shall offer no. 
opposition, provided they can assure us, that in this state of 
things the man will be always the man : for if he be no longer- 
such, unity is no longer desirable, or, rather, it is no longer- 
real ; the different shades of colour have ceased to blend 
together so as to form a perfect white, but have become one 
black shadow, which annihilates all : and, strange to say, the 
State cannot possess a religion if the individuals possess one,, 
neither can it have one if they have not one, until a moral 
miracle shall have harmonized the conscience of all. But sa 
long as this miracle is not performed, man remaining man,, 
and having, as man, a religion, the State cannot possess one. 
Strictly speaking, to say that the State is the man, minu& 
his conscience, is to say that the State is not the man ; and 
if we would utterly eradicate error upon this subject, we> 
must go the length of making this assertion. There is no- 
medium ; if the State be the man in any measure, it is the- 
whole man ; if it be but a part of the man, it is not the man^ 
Here the error is not one of degree, but of essence. The 
State is neither the whole nor a part of the moral being, but a 
divinely-appointed institution, having its origin in the nature- 
and wants of that being, essential to his development, and 
completing his existence. The State is one of the expressions, 
of human nature, and the necessary form *& "We&ssL^i&fcV 
there is correspondence, but not identify % 'taa ^^W^\ss£ss>kx^ 
but the State is not the man. 
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We do not, however, altogether reject the proposition that 
the State is the man, minus his conscience. This reservation 
suffices for our thesis, and absolves us from the necessity of 
further examination. But it is not our intention to arrest in 
its midway course the theory that we are investigating ; we 
"would rather follow it to the point where it will stop of itself 
"when it shall have nothing more to disclose. 

If the State comprehends the whole man, it must include • 
"the Church. It is a questionable point whether it would not 
he more correct to say, that the Church comprises the State, 
«nd that men in power are, in the first instance, priests, and 
afterwards magistrates ; for if the State be also the Church, it 
must have been a Church before it was a State, since it is not 
in order for spiritual things to flow from temporal ones, but 
the temporal from the spiritual. However this may be,* 
there is no longer any distinction between them. Let it be 
^aid, either that the State is the Church, or that the Church 
is the State, it matters little ; the duality has disappeared. 
It is enough to say (as many would content themselves with 
raying) that the Church is united to the State, since these 
"terms convey the idea of two distinct substances or of two 
personalities, when in reality there is but one. Every union 
which is not absolute unity, impeaches the principle upon 
which it is based. If the State be the man, just as there are 
not two men within the individual, the one having relations 
with time, the other with eternity, so neither can there be 
two States within the State; but the moral personage 
designated under this name, is one and always the same — 
always complete — always individual, whether it provide for 
the necessities of time or for the interests of eternity. This 
system is that of the theocracy, in which the national asso- 
ciation is in the first instance a Church, and nothing but a 
Ohurch ; but the theocracy is not a system ; it is not, and 
.never has been anything but a fact ; or if it be a system, it is 

* Every one is not of opinion. t\iat ttie. terns cm \* m&SfcNsiftly 
reversed. M. Rothe, in a wotk. oi which ^fc *&*& YsswaStet «^«i^ 
vreaents the Church as a sickly su^etfeU&o^^^^^ 
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in God, who conceived and appointed it. The theocracy- 
exists only where he has ordained it, or, rather, where he ia 
believed to have ordained it. In order to realize it, to 
carry out the system which desires to find in the State the- 
complete man, it is necessary either that God should be* 
present, or that he should be believed to be present ; it is, 
necessary that the heads of this State Church should verify,. 
by irresistible proofs, the divinity of their mission and the- 
plenitude of their right. It is necessary that their laws, 
should be oracles. But to represent to us the State, as a. 
State, making choice of a Church, is a pure contradiction*. 
How should it choose the Church, itself being the Church ? 
Shall we be toid in reply, that under our system the indivi-. 
dual chooses one ? Yes, doubtless he does, at his own risk and. 
peril, and for himself alone. But the State, under the other- 
system, chooses for all. And how can it choose for all, unless, 
we can suppose the consciences of all, subdued by those bril-. 
liant evidences to which every man yields, from the simple- 
circumstance that he is a man. 

It deserves remark, that if any species of theocracy has. 
been realized or attempted in modern times, it has been, 
within very narrow limits. A theocracy, in the full sense* 
of the term, can exist only under the two forms, of the State* 
calling itself a Church, or of the Church calling itself a. 
State. Up to the period of the Eeformation, it was rather 
under the latter form that the theocracy sought to establish 
itself. But even then, when Rome dreamt of obtaining the 
empire of the world, and when the faith of the nations 
seemed to encourage that hope, the idea of denying to the 
State its own separate existence, and of absorbing it in the- 
Church, appears never to have entered the mind of any one., 
The question which appears again and again, during the long^ 
quarrels between the priesthood and the empire, was not this, 
question. The State struggled to escape from vassalage, not 
from absorption. There was, if you please, the germ. <& ^ 
theocracy, but not a theocracy itaeVC. TV^fc CStan*^ ^osk- 
ever may be its hopes — whatever may \>fe \V» w&cwfc ^tosoc^fe* 
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lias re-entered its own peculiar sphere, and defends its in- 
dependence as well as it ill-defends its supremacy. But has 
it ceased, at least in appearance, to wish to be the State, 
because in its turn the State may wish to be the Church ? 
The simple enunciation of this supposition startles almost 
•every one. But wherefore ? If it be still maintained that 
the State represents the complete man, the State must of 
necessity be also the Church. The middle term, union 9 
xvhich is regarded as something intermediate between separa- 
tion and identity, is purely chimerical; there can be no 
medium between identity and separation. 

These observations are applicable to those mutilated 
-systems, which have met with adroit defenders in Protestant 
countries, and especially in England, and who, adhering 
closely to the idea of the State being the representation of 
the man, strange to say, neither desire all the consequences 
of their principle, nor the principle itself; in such a manner, 
that it is impossible to discover at their basis aught than a 
prejudice at once vague and unfounded. We consider that 
we have a right to require them to lay down some principle 
•as their basis, just as we should have the right to require 
them, if they had a principle, to deduce from it its conse- 
quences. Well, then, the principle which we press upon 
them can be no other than this : — the State represents the 
-whole man. Any other principle, less absolute or less 
vigorous, cannot be conceived ; just as, were this principle 
<once adopted, we should be unable to deduce consequences 
less absolute than those we have pointed out. The partisans 
of the demi-theocracy have, then, really no principle ; for if, 
■under some circumstances, we were to allow of a system in which 
one institution might represent all the physical part of man, 
^whilst his spiritual nature should be represented by another, 
it would be absolutely impossible to allow of an institution 
which should but half represent the conscience of man, the 
half of the man in his quality to \te religious. No one has 
«ver attempted-— no one mil esvet &\tam\fc, \k> ra*&s^ v&a& 
formula. ; or no one "having leaoYreflL \\>, toSl\^ ^&a \s> ^3&s& 
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the force which impels him towards another formula, that 
" there is no such thing as personal religion." 

And after all, even if it should be resisted? Neither 
error nor truth is received as a matter of taste and inclina- 
tion. Error, like truth, is always held to be consequent. 
Let it stop short half way ; it is of no importance : the con- 
clusion that it would avoid is contained in the premises — 
the conclusion is imputable to him who has laid down the 
premises ; and thus the only true name of the system to 
which they have given this formula as a starting-point, is the 
theocracy. That, they will tell us, is its extreme ; but the 
•extreme logic of an idea is its true name ; an idea must be 
carried out to its very extreme point, in order to be well un- 
derstood ; and very often by arresting this progress, by impos- 
ing upon it arbitrary restrictions, and, to speak plainly, by 
deceiving themselves, great errors which would have scan- 
dalized every one, had they been fully developed, have been 
considered almost edifying, by dint of this half disclosure* 
The State, in the system that we oppose, and to the extent 
of which it would be vain to set limits, can no less do the 
whole than the part, or the more than the less ; and if this 
give offence, the offence must be taken at the principle in 
which all this is involved. If your principle be true, 
the theocracy is true ; if the theocracy be not true, your 
system is not true. You do not wish that the Church should 
be the State : that, you say, does not suit us. Well, then, 
the State will be the Church ; — do you like it any better 
thus? 

No, you do not like it either way ; and the fear of such a 
conclusion, compelling you to abandon your own premises, 
you will, of necessity, be obliged to adopt ours, which we 
have been very desirous, from the very outset, to see carried 
out to their extreme results. But your mind is not yet satis- 
fied, and you say : " It is true — the State is not, and cannot 
be, the Church ; but if it be not the Church, what tkeaA^ ^^ 
If we do not make the man tlie "basis axA fcWJ&r^Y&s^ ^ 
cur ideal of the State, where shaft ^* frcA. ^to^\»»a> «> 
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starting-point P If the State be not, as we bad previously 
supposed, a simple and spontaneous representation of the 
human being — the man, so to speak, on an extended scale- 
again we ask, what is the State ? " This objection would be- 
as reasonable as it is forcible, had we denied that the State- 
has its principle in the man — that the State has sprung from 
the man. But this we have not denied. What, indeed,, 
could the State be if it were not a result of humanity ^ 
What is there in the State which is not human? What is. 
there more human than the State ? 

Had we represented the State as a society for mutual as- 
surance, or as a company of shareholders, we should have- 
rendered our principle but a very poor service, and one which 
it in no way requires ; and although we might have made 
this notion of the State acceptable, we should have pre- 
vented nothing of that which, being in the very nature of 
things, is inevitable. We assert, on the one hand, that such 
an idea of the State, such a simile, goes beyond, and exaggerates, 
the requirements of our principle, inasmuch as man both can 
and may, without the sacrifice of his inward liberty, devote 
his life to the service of the State ; and, on the other hand > 
that he will not fail to do so : at least, we have never yet 
seen a single State, which has been merely a society en 
commandite.* The laws of nations do not confine themselves, 
to the regulation of the mutual interests of the associated, 
and of the association ; involuntarily they give expression to» 
generous sentiments which are disinterested, but which,. 
nevertheless, it is to the interest of the association to respect 
and maintain, either because they are good in themselves, or 
simply because they exist. To such the laws cannot but give 
expression ; they do so by a sort of necessity, because these 
sentiments (in this respect differing widely from religious 
convictions), possess a sort of universal evidence which may 

* This term, "en commandite" designates the nature of the part- 
nerahip subsisting between two meicWte, oi \*Wa. \h& one advances. 
the capital, and the other devotes his \m« «a& &\tex&&TL \» ^b&\ro&- 
fceaa.— Translator. 
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be adduced and attested. At all events, when expressing 
them, the laws will not meet with resistance, inasmuch as 
their enactments, and even their penal clauses, although they 
put restraint upon the will, impose none upon the conscience ; 
and as the individual, in submitting himself to them, abandons 
nothing which he ought not to abandon. The State, in this 
point of view, is the man, considered with reference to what he 
possesses in common with every man, but not with reference 
to what is inalienably his own, or what he holds in common 
with others but accidentally. 

The amount of obedience to these laws varies. We 
measure it instinctively. We judge of them approximatively 
with manners, either in a negative sense, by abstaining from 
what is forbidden, or in a positive sense, by performing what 
is enjoined. But we pause before first principles, which it 
belongs not to human power to prescribe, and the mere pro- 
fession of which is equally out of their province. We pause, 
and why ? evidently because, as a society, we do not possess 
these principles ; for if the State did possess them, it must 
of necessity, willingly or unwillingly, reject not only as 
pernicious, but as false, those which are contrary to its own, 
and impose silence upon them ; in a word, it must of necessity 
persecute; and the adversaries of our" principle do not wish 
that it should persecute ; but they ought to wish it, precisely 
in the same sense that they desire that a man should per- 
secute himself m order to submit himself to God ; they ought 
to desire it, under pain of admitting that the State has but half 
a conscience, or that it is unfaithful to its conscience ; other- 
wise, if they do not desire it, they must of necessity also 
admit, that very far from possessing the right to persecute 
beliefs, the State has no right to have one of its own. 

Besides, how comes it to pass that the State does not take 
possession of all the intermediate ground between the right, 
properly so called, and religious conscience ? How comes it 
to pass that the civil law does not occupy the whole dossal 
of natural, or, at least, of social tnoT«X\\>y ^ T&sro t&sxx^ Kfcscssp 
in manners it abandons to itemseVreaX ^TYttk *t*b«s« ^^ 
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of demarcation between crime and sin! Upon how many- 
points, formerly accounted under its jurisdiction, does it now 
abstain from interference ! To see bow its province becomes 
more and more contracted, should we not say, that the State 
must eventually become merely the responsible manager, or 
official overseer of a great undertaking, which, even in this 
point of view, might still be called the republic ; that is to 
say, the public thing ? And whilst it is not allowed to the State, 
or whilst the State does not allow itself, to inspect or to direct 
a number of actions, which are only, when well understood, 
the carrying out of religious, or irreligious principles ; yet it 
is wished, while denying to it the less, to concede the greater 
— to confer upon it the management of the principles them- 
selves, and the right of repressing them, or of regulating their 
direct manifestation ! — There is in all this so outrageous an 
absurdity, that many persons would account for it only on the 
supposition of a scandalous hypocrisy. Great anxiety about the 
theory — indifference regarding the practice ! — full power to 
regulate principles, — no power to regulate actions! — a claim 
set up to the government ideas, — an abdication of the govern- 
ment of the will ! — the State, fully capable of being a Church, 
yet incapable of being a State to the same extent ! If this be 
a sincere opinion, is it one deduced from reflection ? and if it 
be one of reflection, can it be sincere ? 

In another point of view, the idea of putting religion under 
State administration, will strike us by its opposition to the 
spirit which more and more governs the world. Everything 
now tends to abridge the sphere of action of human power, 
and to reduce the number of its exclusive prerogatives. 
Government is considered to have under its conduct, only 
that which private people cannot accomplish. The modern 
spirit of communities is to be governed, we do not say as 
feebly as possible, but as little as possible. It desires that the 
spontaneity of human nature should find opportunity for 
development ; that general interests, apart from public func- 
tions, should occupy the mm&s a&& \&%xta o& individuals ; 
^fh&t society should mould and. ttaii^orca. \tas& ira&^To&ssfc 
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the sanction of general conventions, independently of State 
interference. This is not an abstract notion, but a part of the 
principle and instinct of modern communities. And must it 
be, that the most secret, the most spontaneous portion of 
man's nature, that which both in its principle and its develop- 
ment, is the most completely foreign to the course of this 
world, occupying, in point of fact, no position in it, neither 
interfering with nor hindering the progress of its affairs — 
must it be, that this, by preference, should be put under 
guardianship ? Whence arises this difference ? If religion be 
thus treated, is it because men love it, or because they fear it ? 
But, on the first of these suppositions, if they love it, why do 
they tolerate it ? why do they legalize so many things which 
-are in direct opposition to it ? Why do they not more 
vefficiently protect it, by discountenancing in their writings, in 
their conversation, in their conduct, everything which tends 
to lower it in men's minds? We might further say, 
when we think of certain governments, why heedlessly make 
it enemies ? Of governments, generally, we ask, Why leave 
to the enemies of religion a free career ? Can love be so 
divided, as to remain love on one side, and to become 
indifference or hatred on the other ? Can right be so divided, 
that it may be lawful to put under tutelage one part of the 
public sentiment, and not the rest ? If you really love 
religion, give better proof of your love for it : otherwise you 
will be told that you only fear it, and that, not daring to 
persecute, you give it protection, a species of persecution more 
skilful and more sure : you will be told, that you are prompted 
far less by the desire of paying homage to it, than of honour- 
ably imprisoning it in the institutions of the commonwealth — 
of skilfully incrustingit within the State; like the gold which 
is made to flow in the gravings of the chisel, and is in this way 
transformed into a pompous and solemn inscription, it is with- 
drawn for ever from circulation. But, certainly, if this be the 
-case, we are very far from that essential and intimate union 
of Church and State, upon which, ^\vek\\st ^VvK <st ^>£&sssfc* 
reason, it is desired to found Vba fvgc& ol ^o»Jt^a»^s^ *&~ 
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the State over the Church. That union, which is almost an* 
identity, supposes other sentiments than those of mutual fear 
and distrust. 

Further, we neither wish to foresee nor to regulate the 
moral competence of the State ; it is far more easy to say what 
it cannot he, than what it can he, or what it may become ; no 
theory, no convention, can decide this. Nothing is more- 
independent and more spontaneous than the public mind : 
we may say of it, u that we know not whence it cometh, 
nor whither it goeth," and that " it bloweth where it listeth f 
hut it is a wind which, at all events, can be felt, and it is not 
difficult to recognize its direction, if not the termination or 
its effort. Now its direction, for ages past, has not been 
towards the union, but towards the separation of the 
two societies. According to the admissions, and with the 
consent of the partisans of the union, the spiritual and the 
temporal are by slow degrees separating from each other.. 
This principle, which is nothing else than the principle,, 
especially Christian, and which makes the characteristic 
difference between the new and the old dispensation, has 
slowly and laboriously shaped its course through society,, 
and the stream having so long flowed in open space, cannot 
now be confined to narrow channels. In vain has the theocracy 
been restored ; the principle of the distinction between the- 
two spheres, which it ha3 been sought to confound, has- 
become stronger, because this principle is Christianity itself.. 
It has not made its way, because it has been acknowledged ; 
it has been acknowledged, because it has made itself known- 
It has not been distinctly recognized in the Gospel ; 
the Gospel has not resolved it into a formula ; it was already 
there in embryo, and, spite of obstacles, that embryo has 
burst forth into life. Christianity has not formally pro- 
claimed that the religious responsibility of the individual 
results from his attaining his majority ; but this is sufficient ^ 
responsibility in matters of conscience, implies the supremacy 
of conscience ; it is very necessary \taafo \taa ro&a&a^ience* 
should finally result from its priixcvpYfc •, \\."W raK&ta&\roat 
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it. Everywhere, more or less, the spiritual and the temporal 
are distinct, like law and morals, or like crime and sin. This 
is not an accident, but a necessity, not a transitory appearance, 
hut the normal and definitive state of society, a social truth 
acquired by humanity, one of the axioms of science and 
-civilization. But what is this dictinction between the tern* 
poral and the spiritual, if it be not, in principle and by antici- 
pation, the distinction between two societies which represent 
these two orders of interest, the society of time, and the society 
of eternity? And when the State does make a distinction 
between crime and sin, what does it, in the main, but make a 
•distinction between itself and the man, and falsify the identity 
upon which our adversaries rest their cause ? * Can it be 
seriously believed, that the truth, having arrived at this point, 
will stop there, out of deference to the spurious system which 
is set up in opposition to it ? We have arrived, we know 
not how, at this first halting place ; we shall arrive, we 
know not how, at the second. Events would never 
■occur, if they occurred only as the results of our argu- 
ments ; a more secret and more imperative logic governs 
the world ; not the logic of our opinions, but the logic 
of the truth. It is sufficient because it is the truth; 
all the world, although blindfolded, will lend it a helping 
hand ; and results in which all the world has concurred, 
are always matter of general surprise. The world will 
one day be astonished to see the two societies separated ; 
afterwards they will be astonished that they had not foreseen 
such an event, since it will only have been the carrying out 
of the principle, the establishment of which we now announce. 
What, then, can now hinder us from foreseeing this event, 
and accelerating its occurrence ? 

A sentiment of very little solidity, and which is not even 
specious, has been advanced, when it has been suggested that 
.the State should adopt a religion which should be that of all 
those who possess any of their own, or, to speak more cox- 

* It is clear that any distinction "between cra&fe «cA wxi^ Vcnaossoae^ 
2/2 the system to which we are opposed, «&& \kafc V* TM&afcw^ ^ >*► 

Virt.11fi.il XT f/> alr\ar%Ar\r% +*k«4- crrrotA-m 
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*ectly, which should be contained in all religions. Such a 
religion, apparently, would be pure deism, except, indeed, 
pantheism should be demanded, which, setting apart the 
doctrines of Revelation, is, at the least, as plausible as deism. 
The fact is overlooked that this general religion, from the 
simple circumstance of its being provided with a worship and 
an establishment, from a general becomes a particular, from 
a positive becomes a negative religion, since it would be- 
more or less exclusive of those special forms which alone are- 
held to be true and identical with the truth. It must not 
be said that all religions, finding a common medium in this 
minimum of religion, will join hands with one another ; flor- 
as it respects religion, there is no minimum, and we ought no> 
more to hope from the Christian that he should stoop to the- 
negations of deism, than we should think of demanding from 
the deist that he should connect himself with the positive- 
ideas of the Christian. Deism is not only the minimum, but 
the negation of the truth, with reference to the Christian, 
who repeats these words of his Master : " No one cometh to- 
the Father but by me ; " and the same to the Mussulman, 
who exclaims, " There is but one God, and Mahomet is his 
prophet." It would be impossible to unite, even once in a 
century, Christians and deists in a common worship ; such a 
worship would, in truth, be only that of deism, into which 
the Christians would be constrained to descend, without the* 
possibility of elevating their companions ; and as to a worship 
celebrated by deists alone (who are at the present day pan- 
theists), we know what sort of thing that would be, and how 
long it would endure. But the execution of this scheme- 
would be impossible, because the principle would be false. 
In like manner that the government must not adopt Chris- 
tianity, which is too particular for the deists, so neither must 
it adopt deism, which is too general for the Christians. If a 
government do either the one or the other, it particularizes r 
it excludes. 
Bat if it particularize and exclude, ^ftie^ ew^\AT&\KMNg 
*his general religion, without form or imxifc, ^a*> OkraafcW 
it assume when it adopts a s^eeia\ wsVy£, ^Oa. 
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excludes and denies this general religion ? And those per- 
sons who decline to give in their adherence to this special 
worship, because they do not believe in the revelation upon 
which it is founded, do they or do they not constitute a 
part of the State ? are they not citizens ? are they not men ? 
These questions are not unreasonable ; for if it be from the 
consideration that the State is the man himself, that you 
have desired that it should possess a religion, those who 
do agree with your religion, will find themselves, by that 
very circumstance, beyond the pale of the State, and out of 
the pale of humanity. We might add, that if you adopt any 
particular religion, it will be a very particular one ; you will 
have, whether written or not written, a confession of faith 
which will cut off from your communion, and consequently 
from the State, all who are not of your precise way of 
thinking ; so that there will be excluded from the political, 
simply because they are without the pale of the religious 
communion (or, if you please, compelled to unite themselves 
to the second, in order that they may not be excluded from 
the first), a number of persons who consider themselves to be 
citizens, but who, upon your principle, are scarcely to be 
regarded as men. If you deny this, say no more that the 
State is the man himself; if you persist in maintaining that 
the State is the man, in whose name do you make the asser- 
tion ? There are, in fact, a majority who do not agree with 
you ; if the State be the man, how is it that your religion is 
not that of the man, but only of some of the men? By 
what right has the religion of these men become that of the 
State ? * How comes it that they only, united by some 
abstract doctrines, find themselves citizens in the full sense 
of the term ? How comes it that all others are not citizens, 
or only half such ? Why does a difference or variation in 
religious opinions create equivocal citizens amongst you P. 

* "We might say, you set up the unjust claim that the faith of some 
ought to be paid for by all ; and this argumaiLt Ta\«^\, ye&kk\. v^rws. 
one of the strongest. We do not -mala, to \m&sft. w^wv Sk\\^^*> 

ought not to omit it. This is the axgvmusat «H\&3b, *&■ ^* " , « 5sas5Bb 

time, most of all threatens the Anglican. Ctarax<&.. 
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Perhaps we 3hall be told that we exaggerate ; no, we neither 
exaggerate in principle nor in fact. The religion of the 
State, wherever it is fully acted out, will have this conse- 
quence ; if it be not fully acted out, it will then be a lame 
falsehood, or rather a double falsehood ; false to the truth, 
by the false principle from which it emanates ; false to 
itself, because it is not faithful to its principle ; and doubly 
pernicious by this double deception. If haply it should be 
attempted to banish our supposition into the domain of 
Utopia, it must yet be proved that the reformers of the time 
of Louis XIV. were members of the State in all the force of 
the term. "We know not, indeed, what civil rights could be 
enjoyed by a man who is destitute of the most essential 
qualification (for if it be not the most essential, it is nothing) 
for citizenship ; but full well we know that, under this 
system, it would be absurd to present a canvassing card to 
any one who could not produce a ticket of confession, or a 
register of baptism, as the case might be. 

Those persons whose absolute or relative unbelief thus 
diminishes (either in principle or in fact) their qualification 
for citizenship, do they not, nevertheless, feel that they are 
citizens ? Are you not even obliged to acknowledge it to 
yourselves ? And does not this involuntary avowal contain 
within itself the disavowal of your first position ? Is not 
this a condition arbitrarily appended to those essential con- 
ditions, the possession of which constitutes the citizen? 
Did men enter into the association upon this condition ? 
You cut us short by saying, these conditions are not made 
upon first entering the State. That there is no such form 
we are aware ; civil society is compulsory ; we do not enter 
into it voluntarily, we are born in it, we find ourselves placed 
in it, there has been no contract. But it is precisely because 
the association is not voluntary that we ought to put 
nothing but what is necessary into the list of charges of 
each member ; and that which is unjust can never be neces- 
sarjr. It is unjust to make the individual responsible to the 
State for that for which he is xes^onsWAa \»o C*<A &orc&\ \k \& 
*njust to allow to the association, m\ta xwsfcwsk \>o 'flfca *&**- 
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ciated, a jurisdiction which it cannot exercise ; and to set up 
the maxim that the State has a religion, is to exercise such a 
power ; for thence it follows, that whoever possesses not the 
religion of the State is not a citizen, or, if he wishes at any 
price to be a citizen, he must ally himself to a worship, which 
is not that of his conviction. 

Moreover, and it is time that we make the assertion, this 
abstract term — this imposing name of State, assists to make 
palatable a system, the simple exposition of which would 
revolt men, as soon as the true should be substituted for the 
conventional terms. The State, in a concrete sense, is the 
government of the community,* and this government is com- 
posed of one individual, or of several, or, if you will, of a large 
number united, we will agree to suppose, by the same faith. 
But their number is unimportant ; consciences are incapable 
of computation, and cannot be estimated against other con- 
sciences by weight or number ; taken collectively, they con- 
stitute but one, and they reckon but for one ; in every case 
it is an individual opinion, which by accident becomes the 
opinion of a certain number of men, and which arbitrarily 
imposes itself upon all the rest : we go further ; the opinion 
of a whole people, were it possible that the same opinion 
should be held in common by all the individuals of which a 
people is composed, has no more right to be imposed upon a 
single individual, than the opinion of a single individual upon 
a whole people, except we allow the monstrous paradox, that 
number is the criterion of truth ; for the State can only lay 
claim to spiritual jurisdiction upon one or other of the following 
maxims : either, that aa the State, and by virtue of her 
position, she is in the possession of the truth, is divinely in- 
spired, and has received the grace of apostleship ; or else, that 
number and power are the standard of truth ; but if number 
be not the seal of truth, we are right in regarding it as a 
matter of indifference whether the supreme authority be 
entrusted to several persons or to a single individual ; and in 
every case we see one man (whether laa -<£wars&r& ly^a^^sc^ 

* Under this term we comprehend tVfc ««&*«!&* * ^* V**"^ 
which rule the community. 
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or whether he do not possess them) compelling the nation to 
invest itself with his conscience ; such is, on the part of every 
member of the government, the real fact : a fact of which he 
is conscious, and the whole responsibility of which rests 
entirely with himself ; now the question before us is this, 
shall we grant the position that a man, in whose person a 
particular opinion is accidentally combined with the posses- 
sion of power has the right to make use of his power to 
enforce his opinion ; and that another man, succeeding him 
in power, but entertaining a different opinion, may do the 
same? It would be yet a further outrage upon common 
sense and propriety, if, as is often seen, this man should make 
use of his power to impose an opinion which should not even 
be his own ; a leader or commander amongst negroes in sub- 
jection to a like despotism with himself, a slave beating his 
companions in slavery. Such are the monstrous theses to 
which any, and every system, which gives to governments any 
religious jurisdiction whatever, is necessarily oblige to have 
recourse. 

But however monstrous these theses may be, their defect, 
incredible as it may seem, consists in their not being suffi- 
ciently bold. Setting out with the principle that the State 
represents the whole man, they ought to go further. The 
idea of a mere alliance between the Church and the State, 
however close such an association may be, is a timid idea. 
There are not two distinct parties, a State on the one hand, 
and a Church on the other ; there is not, there cannot be, 
anything but the State. The State is one, as the man is one. 
It is the same State possessing a body and material interests, 
and possessing also a mind and spiritual interests. The 
Church is not so much an existence united to the State, as one 
form of the existence of the State ; and everything which 
characterizes the union of body and soul in the same indivi- 
dual, ought to be identically reproduced in the relations of 
Church and State. Those who may agree with us on this 
point, will be willing to accompany na fox 21 forc tcvctc^sc^^Vdl 
the comparative examination of ine tv*o ^Wom%m. 
Which is the first bom in man, ttvs mv^ ox 5fca\*A* *i \» 
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the soul added to the body, or the body to the soul ? No one 
knows, nor will it ever be known. No one knows, moreover, 
how mind and body are connected. No one knows even whether- 
there be two distinct existences, a mind and a body, or merely 
under these designations, two orders of phenomena attached to- 
one and the same indivisible subject. "We have before our eyes 
a compound being — an essentially, an eternally compound 
being, and one who, if he were not a compound being, would 
not exist. Do ive see one of these moieties, at first isolated,, 
seeking the other in order to acquire either a master or a. 
servant ? No ; we are acquainted with these elements only 
in their union, we cannot conceive of them as separated ; the- 
soul has not, to our knowledge, appropriated to itself a body, 
neither has the body possessed itself of a soul : they appear to 
have been born together — to have been developed together j 
and, as far as we can judge of them, these two halves are 
really halves, as incapable of existing the one without the- 
other, as, in the human body, the left side would be of existing 
apart from the right. In a word, the human being is a unity >. 
in the strictest sense of the term. Why, then, in the State,, 
if the State be the exact representation of the man, why is. 
not the soul (that is to say the Church) born with the State* 
— why is it not comprehended in the State ? Why, then,, 
from time immemorial, was not the State the Church ? Why 
does the body (the State), already created, already living, go 
about to seek for a soul, and experience so much difficulty i» 
finding one ? Why ! but because the Church is not its souV 
and because before, long before, it had made choice of the* 
Church, the State had been in possession of a soul ; the Stato 
was previously, as completely as it ever can be, the represent 
tation or reproduction of the man ! But to pretend that a 
Church, a particular Church, is the soul of the State, is to 
endeavour, too late, to appropriate to this being, already pro-* 
vided with one soul, another, a fortuitous soul, which can* 
be but the counterfeit, or conventional name q£ \fea> \jsx*k* 
soul J 
This is so true that we do not see, txA^* ^^^ ^^ ^ 
this soul and body, the ClmicAi aad. &\»to, VsOft******* «* 
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gous to that of a soul with its body, or a body with its soul* 
Their relations are not, like those of the veritable body and 
soul, harmonious and concurrent, but conflictive : their life 
must be convulsive until one of these moieties has submitted 
to the other ; the Church to the State, or the State to the 
"Church. It is the submission, the subserviency of the one op 
other, which procures peace. Moments of joyous concord, 
and, it must be owned, of a very superficial harmony, consti- 
tute the exceptions, and are but of rare occurrence. That 
which is deceptive in the character of this peace, is precisely 
that wich disgraces it : produced by the internal weakness 
or degradation of the yielding party, it does not always evince 
those symptoms of uneasiness — those murmurings of impa- 
tience which maintain during peace some remembrance op 
*ome presage of war ; a resignation so tranquil wears the garb 
of contentment, a submission so absolute, the semblance of 
liberty ; but if we examine closely we shall be convinced that 
these two pretending allies have never really stood in any- 
other relations than those of lord and vassal. If it be said 
in reply that the analogy between the soul and the body on 
the one hand, and the Church and State upon the other, exists 
none the less, seeing that there is no more equality between the 
*oul and the body, we must be brought to conclude that the 
State ought never to rule the Church, but that the latter, on 
the contrary, ought always to rule the State. This is, in 
fact, the order. If the spiritual part of our being ought to 
govern the corporeal, we cannot dispute, after setting out with 
the analogy of which we have spoken, the supremacy of the 
•Church over the State, It is legitimate — it is necessary- 
it is constitutional. 

It is, then, no longer a question of agreement and alliance ; 
these words do but ill represent the natural relation of Church 
and State ; but it is, however, as an alliance and an agree- 
ment, that the advocates of Church establishments represent 
these relations ; they do not conceive of them, and, least of 

&U, do they care to represent ttiem, in. a»3 o\Sast^gD^\^iaa 
would be to give their own thesis a mc«*a\\Ao^ •, tat,&'dM*i^ 

w pretended alliance necessarily teaoYvea Vc>*&£ Veto «&***- 
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dination, it is not, as they know very well, under this aspect^ 
that the system must be presented in order to be acceptable. 
It must be made to appear an amiable and spontaneous arrange- 
ment. It is overlooked that mutual spontaneity has never 
existed ; that one party has invariably made the first advances ^ 
and that for ages past the Church and State, in every country,, 
have taken it in turn to bear sway. 

After all we neither wish to lose sight of, nor to account 
for, a circumstance so considerable and universal, as the ten- 
dency of these two phenomena to blend together, and the- 
obstinate perseverance with which religious and social in*, 
terests aim at combination. In all this there exists the un- 
deniable indication of true instinct ; that of creating the- 
State in the image of the man ; himself having been created, 
in the image of God. Both the man and the State involun-. 
tarily aspire after their original. Absolute truth is found in 
unity ; and if the restoration of man follow the same law a& 
the fall — if there be in saving grace anything which exactly 
corresponds to original sin — we mean, if all men are spiritually 
restored by Jesus Christ as necessarily as all die in Adam — - 
nothing could be more inevitable than the amalgamation or 
Church and State ; or rather, under the Christian dispensa^ 
tion, the duality of the Church and gtate would never have- 
been. Only one of them would have existed, and which is. 
unimportant. Just so would it have been had man never- 
fallen. In imagination to multiply and reproduce in every 
man, the first Adam rejoicing in the vision of God, distinctly 
hearing His voice within the recesses of his heart, walking* 
by sight and not by faith, established and satisfied with the- 
fullest demonstration, and in whom assurance (if indeed such 
a term may be employed) has nothing individual or subject 
tive ; you will have imagined a society, reflecting and multiU 
plying every characteristic belonging to each of its members ^ 
a society which is but a single individual ; a society as in- 
capable of varying from one age to another, as of differing in< 
one individual from another upon sub^ecta v*Yv\Oa. qs&kssrOcsa*. 
moral existence; in a word, a society co^Nat^m^ w&cdxs^ 
that which an uninterrupted seriea oi Taura&sfc ^Va^'™ 5 ^- 
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fectly realize for the people of Israel, we mean the unanimous 
feeling of the presence of the Most High. For the moral con- 
edition of man before the fall was more than equivalent to 
"that economy of miracles, which was hardly capable amongst 
the Hebrews of overcoming the resistances of individu- 
ality. 

" This is the society we seek, and in which, without diffi- 
culty, the Church and the State would be but one ; but in 
■order to find such a society we must first discover the man 
from whom it sprang; that man, identical with himself, 
from generation to generation, — that man in whom sin and 
suffering have not yet created individuality. But such a man 
■can nowhere be found, he has disappeared for ever ; the means 
which divine mercy has adopted for the restoration of man 
may indeed elevate him to a glory as great, perhaps greater, 
than his primeval glory, but it will be of another order; the 
•consequences of sin may be annihilated, but nothing can do 
away with the fact that it has existed ; virtue is not innocence ; 
"that perception of truth which man enjoyed as man, he can 
•enjoy no longer, save in his individual character, by virtue of 
his individual efforts, and according to those efforts ; faith, 
being personal, has taken the place of sight ; religion, which, 
prior to that event, would have been the property of all, since 
that period has become the property of each in particular ; 
and it is collective only in consequence of the agreement of 
several individuals in one and the same conviction, and exactly 
according to the measure of that agreement. This state of 
things may be as much, or perhaps more to be desired than 
the first state,* but it is another ; and doubtless to another 

* We may represent to ourselves the condition of man, not before 
the fall, but before the temptation, as that of a profound but uncon- 
scious unity between man and the truth— between man and his Maker. 
"The knowledge of this unity is derived from the fact which has 
destroyed it, or, rather, from the temptation which threatened it. 
Whether man had or had not yielded to this temptation — whether 
vanquished or victorious, he would obtain from, it the consciousness of 
his original unity ; vanquished, — to Tfc^eV\t uTtt^vs^j ^Ttstarctssaa* — 
to enjoy it sensibly and distinctly. "&&*! ^ \>wa. ^wropA&^^Xfob, 
irine mercy has offered to him * nft\&ft t*w^\\>a *»* ^^- 
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man, corresponds another society. The ancient economy, or 
to speak more correctly, that which would have existed had 
man remained in innocence, is no longer possible, even had 
we been able to call society an aggregate, which was not 
formed under the auspices of liberty ; the proper designation 
of that economy would have been the theocracy ; and, more- 
over, we must attach to this word a more energetic and 
absolute signification than that which arises in our minds* 
when we apply it to the economy under which the Jewish 
nation was placed. We say that this primitive and perfect 
theocracy has given rise to a society — that is to say, to a 
voluntary association, and an active combination of indi- 
viduals, whose consciences have conducted them in a similar 
direction. This society is the more intimate, in proportion 
as the individuality of its members is more definite and 
more complete, its strength is proportioned to their spon- 
taneity, its existence to their individual vitality. It is^, body 

become a conqueror, through Jesus Christ, the second Adam, in whom 
humanity triumphs, as she fell in the first. United to Christ, man 
possesses all that he would have possessed, had the temptation of the 
first Adam been resisted ; something better than unity ; — union. This 
was the design of God in subjecting man to this trial ; in leaving him 
free ; he wished that his union should be one of choice ; should be his 
own act ; this was an immense improvement upon his preceding con- 
dition; and this caused one of the fathers of the Church to say, 
speaking of the fall, "felix culpa." It is not, however, that man's 
fault is happy, since without a reparation, which depended not on 
him, that fault would have been fatal ; that which was happy 
<(" felix") was the trial; it was that simple question which, put by 
our Creator, revealed our true position, clearly pointed out to us the 
-distinction between his will and ours, separating us from him, the 
better to re-unite us, and impressing on a union, in some measure 
fatal and without moral character, the glorious seal of liberty. It 
follows that, to identify the Church with the State, is to forget, not 
•only the fall, but the trial, that is to say, the design of God ; who 
-designed man to be responsible, and who could not make him respon- 
sible without making him individual, and who consequently has made 
religion a matter of certainty, but not of demonstration. W\*a\s. tmssx. 
places himself distinctly in the view oi QaA, \^ ^»rr& \&sawSS. *s»- 
tinctly in the view of man. The aama uftaa. ^"osJo&oXRA^Sk^*^ ^ 
the individual. 
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deriving all its strength from its head it is true, but * ac- 
cording to the effectual working in the measure of every 
part. ,, (Ephes. iv. 1 6.) Now this society, produced by faith 
and walking by faith, is not identical with the State which 
springs from sight and walks by sight ; this society, founded 
upon the subjective element of assurance, is not identical 
with the State founded upon the objective element of demon- 
stration ; this society, the starting point of which is liberty, 
is not identical with the State, whose starting point is neces- 
sity. The State having its foundation ypon what is common 
to all men, comprises all within its pale by absolute right ; 
the Church sprang from an element which is not that of 
identity, receives into her bosom only those in whom she finds 
this element. 

"We repeat it, however ; it is not surprising that the Church 
and State should mutually seek each other, like the two halves 
of the same being. They do, in their way, just what every 
man does to some extent. There may be said also to exist in 
every man, two halves which seek to be united together* 
And the difference between different men does not consist in 
the fact that some do, and some do not attain to this amalga- 
mation ; for it would be impossible in every case ; the difference 
is, that in some there is a reconciliation, a treaty of peace, a 
good understanding felt and enjoyed between the two parts, 
heretofore disunited ; whilst amongst others such reconcilia- 
tion is never effected. Now how, when this internal recon- 
ciliation takes place, only amongst a certain number of men, 
some at an earlier, others at a later period — here under one 
form, and there under another — how can all men be united 
together in an aggregate, which supposes an operative re- 
conciliation amongst all? The instinct which pervades 
humanity in the sense that we have pointed out, is then incon- 
testable and worthy of attention ; but this instinct, so true in 
one sense, is blind in this ; society is ignorant that unity is 
lost for ever both to itself and to man ; and that the recon- 
ciliation destined to replace this unity, is a circumstance 
purely individual, and not taau«israV&e from m^a. \a> ^^ 
State. 
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The able and pious Author of the following work has been so 
frequently represented, during the last year or two, b.y Church 
newspapers and Lecturers on Church Defence platforms, as 
ibeing favourable to an Established Church, that it has been 
thought desirable for the information of the public, as well 
as from a high appreciation of Mr. James's literary services 
to Nonconformity, to reprint the greater portion of one of 
his writings on the Church Establishment and the Dissenters. 

The following pages originally appeared under the title of 
" A Pastor's Address to his People on the Principles of Dis- 
sent and the Duties of Dissenters," published in the year 
1834. Mr. James was then forty-nine years of age, and had 
been twenty-nine years a minister. We have it on the autho- 
rity of his biographer that although " during the last twenty 
years of his life he seldom spoke in public, except in his own 
pulpit, in explanation or defence of Dissent," "it must not be 
inferred that his convictions of the magnitude of the evils 
inseparable from the alliance of the ecclesiastical and civil 
powers were at all enfeebled" (p. 165).* "He was," adds 
his son, " a thorough-going voluntary, believing that Esta- 
blishments necessarily annihilate the distinction between tho 
Church and the World, and render good men less useful than 
they would have been in other circumstances " (p. 585). 

The authority of Mr. James has also recently been quoted 
against some defects existing more or less in his time amongst 
the Dissenting Churches. The statements and expressions 
referred to occur in a work on " Christian Fellowship," pub- 
lished in the year 1822. It is remarkable that the same 
dishonest use was made of this work more than thirty years 
ago. To vindicate himself Mr. James published his celebrated 
book, " Dissent and the Church of England." In his un- 
finished Autobiography there is an especial reference to this 
controversy. " I had made," he says, " very liberal conces- 
sions of some practical evils incidental to the working of the 

* The Life and Letters of John Angell James : including an. \i\\- 
finished Autobiography. Edited by B.. YT.Tteta, ^.k. \jrss&ss*>\ 

Nisbets. 1861. 
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Congregational system of church polity. I now see that I 
was incautious in much that I said, forgetting how many 
were ever upon the watch to catch up anything unfavourable- 
to dissent, especially the admission by its friends of anything 
faulty in the application of its principles. All my concessions 
were carefully selected, though many of them were infirmities- 
common to humanity and by no means peculiar to Dissenters,, 
and classified under different heads, and then held up to the- 
public notice with this comment, ' See what Dissent is, by the 
admission of one of its own ministers ! ' " Mr. James there- 
fore felt compelled to vindicate himself: hence his " Dissent 
and the Church of England.' ' 

The " Pastor's Address " was written some four years later. 
The Author in his preface says, — " One thing must ever be 
borne in mind, that as Dissent is founded on, or is rather a 
series of objections to the Established Church, its principles 
cannot be stated without impugning the system against which 
these objections lie. The reasons of our separation are neces- 
sarily arguments against the Church from which we secede. 
The question then arises, ought we to sit quietly down under 
the charge of restless discontent, factious turbulence, schis- 
matical pride, and spiritual rebellion, without attempting to- 
show that we are not deserving at any rate of such epithets ; 
and are perhaps entitled in the judgment of charity to the* 
respect which is due to those who, in their own estimation at 
least, are guided in their conduct by revelation and con- 
science ? " 

The remarkable parallel existing in ecclesiastical affairs 
between the time when this work first appeared and the pre- 
sent, will, it is judged, render this re-publication peculiarly 
acceptable. Every word that Mr. James wrote nearly thirty- 
years since is as appropriate now as then. It is gratifying 
to know that not one of these words did he ever desire tc* 
recall. 

The present edition of this work is included in the Series- 
of Essays on State Churches by the permission of the repre- 
sentatives of Mr. James. 

July, 1867. 
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My Christian Friends, 

Some time ago, I addressed to you a Pastoral Letter on 
the subject of Eevivals of Religion, and expressed in that 
epistle my intention of repeating the address, but varying 
the subject, at the commencement of some future years. I 
now fulfil this purpose, and beg your attention to a statement 
of the principles which you profess to hold as Protestant 
Dissenters. My reasons for selecting such a topic are 
these : — 

First. It is confessedly a momentous one, involving the 
-consideration of the nature of Christ's kingdom ; a theme 
next in importance to the fundamental doctrines and moral 
duties of the Gospel, and intimately connected with them 
both. 

Secondly. It is a subject with which you ought to be well 
acquainted. You are Dissenters in practice, and should be 
well acquainted with the principles which you profess to have 
embraced. 

Thirdly. It may be presumed that many of you, from ob- 
vious causes, are not so well acquainted with this subject as 
you should be. It is considered by some persons as our just 
reproach that we have too much — far too much — left the 
matter out of our instructions ; and the consequence is, that 
though our people are instructed in the ground of their hopes 
-as sinners, and the rule of their duty aa CVs^assD&^^ass^ «» 
ignorant of the reasons of their separatism ^%%^&^' 



Fourthly. The aspect of the times, and the approaching 
more public consideration of the question, render this a suita- 
ble season for calling your attention to it, and requesting you 
to investigate it with holy and prayerful seriousness. Never- 
since the dark and awful day which the Protestants of this- 
country, in imitation of the Papists in France, made for ever 
memorable by the cruelties of persecution, and on which 
they laid the foundation of Nonconformity in the expulsion 
of two thousand holy ministers from the Church of England* 
has there been so much thought and said about the principles 
of Dissent, as there is at the present time. The subject has 
become one of universal interest to the nation, and must 
soon become one of grave deliberation to the legislature ;. 
and, like every other cause, it will increase in interest as it 
approaches the hour of decision. The conflict of opinion is 
commenced ; and where, how, and when it will terminate, is 
known only to Him who seeth the end from the beginning.. 
The strife of pens, on the arena of controversy, will soon be 
followed by the strife of tongues, in the seat of legislation. 
The claims of Dissenters for justice, and of Churchmen for 
the preservation of their monopoly, will be urged, discussed,, 
and adjusted, during the next session of Parliament. Nor 
will the minor points alone be brought into discussion ; there 
is a searching spirit of inquiry abroad, which will go to the 
very root of the matter, and advance at once to the question, 
" Are Religious Establishments accordant with the Word of 
God, creditable to the character of religion, or the best means 
of supplying instruction to the people ? " At such time no- 
pious or even patriotic man should feel that he can be neutral ; 
a judgment must be formed, a side taken, and ever}- legiti- 
mate weapon appropriated and employed. Especially should 
every Dissenter make himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
merits, arguments, and bearings of the question in dispute. 
On these accounts, then, I have determined to address you. 
at the present season on the principles of Nonconformity. 

For the information of those wno, fox xe^acm& dftsa&g s&ated^ 
*"— know but little of Nonconformity, I du&, 



Fibst. Give an outline of its principles. The whole fabric 
of Dissent rests on the two following propositions : — 

1. The Holy Scriptures are the sole authority and suffi- 
cient rule in matters of religion, whether relating to doctrmei 
duty, or church government. The Bible, and the Bible 
alone, is the beligion of Dissentebs. We own no other 
standard, we allow of no other, and resist all attempts to im- 
pose any other upon us. No plea of antiquity, of civil or 
ecclesiastical authority, of numbers, of expediency, of taste, 
or of the importance of uniformity, has the smallest weight 
with us, since neither the writings of fathers, nor the decree 
of councils, nor the acts of senates, nor the concurrent opinions 
of divines, much less, if possible, the bulls of popes, or the 
edicts of kings, can, individually or unitedly, frame one single 
article of faith, or decree one religious ceremony, which, 
on their authority, is binding upon the conscience of the 
most illiterate man in existence. To set up any other autho- 
rity over conscience than the Word of God, is treason against 
the throne of Christ, and they who submit to it are accom- 
plices in the conspiracy. 

2. The second proposition on which Nonconformity rests, 
is, that it is every man's indefeasible right, and incumbent duty, 
to form and to follow his own opinion of the meaning of the 
Word of God. He may consult the works of the living or the 
dead; he may listen with deference to the arguments of 
others, who have greater abilities, and better means of ac- 
quiring knowledge, than himself; but his ultimate reason 
for receiving any and every opinion must be, not thus saith 
the church, but thus saith the Bible ; not thus have my fore- 
fathers worshipped God, but thus am I directed by God him- 
self to worship Him. We musttry creeds, catechisms, articles, 
and forms of government by the Bible, and form our own 
conclusion of their accordance with that unerring standard. 
I say not we may do it, but we must ; it is not merely a privi- 
lege to be enjoyed, but a duty to be performed. The people ^ 
as well as their teachers, are commanded to " «e^^^%.^*sw%- 
tures; to prove all things, and to \io\& foefc ^o^^iafi^^ 
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good." Our understanding is given to us for this purpose, 
and as we must stand or fell lor eternity by our religious 
opinions and practice, we ought not to believe by proxy, since 
we cannot be saved by proxy. As no man, nor body of men, 
has the right, nor can have it, to set up any other standard 
of religious opinion than the Bible, so neither can they have 
any right to impose upon us their interpretation of this; for 
if they had, it would in fact be setting up another authority. 
The doctrines you believe, the duties you perform, the cere- 
monies you observe, the form of church government you 
adopt, must all be drawn pure from the Bible, and drawn 
thence by yourself ; aided, it may be, by the wisdom, but 
not compelled by the authority of others. The denomi- 
nation in the religious world with which you connect your- 
self, and the minister to whom you entrust the oversight of 
. your souTs affairs, are to be chosen by yourselves. No man 
has either a moral or legal right to claim to be your religious 
instructor without your own consent. In all matters which 
we have to learn, docility is our first duty, and freedom of 
thought is the next ; and if the most unbounded exercise of 
this freedom from human authority be once resigned, we are 
liable to become the slaves of those whose attempts at usur- 
pation are the most subtle, however widely they may have 
departed from the Word of God. Our reverence for the 
Scripture cannot be too profound, nor our submission to its 
authority too unresisting ; nor, on the other hand, can we be 
too jealous and determined in our resistance of every other 
yoke* I call upon you, therefore, my dear friends, to make 
yourselves intimately acquainted with the Word of God. 
Search the Bible, and determine to follow it as your guide 
wherever it may lead you. Do your uttermost to raise the 
cry, " To the Bible," till it becomes the universal demand, 
". to the Bible, to the Bible." I would not say, " Down with 
creeds, catechisms, and articles," but I will say, " Up with 
the Bible." The creed, the church, the articles, that cannot 
stand the most searching scrutiaiy oi fttt&,/\&\»afc& <sa%ta&- 
Wod, and amidst the floods an& tenvps&a ^aX w ttox^ 
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around it will be swept away, and perish from the earth ; 
and those only will remain, and they will remain, that are 
founded, not upon the quicksand of human opinion, but upon 
the rock of Holy Scripture. 

In the view of Protestant Dissenters, a church of Christ is 
a spiritual, voluntary, and independent community, distinct 
in its nature from all secular associations of men, separated 
from them by the peculiarity of its object and its laws, and 
neither subject to their direction, nor amenable to their 
authority. It is a kingdom in this world, but not of this 
world. 

Such are our principles viewed abstractly : I shall, 

Secondly, consider the conclusions to which they lead us 
on the subject of Establishments in general, and the Church 
of England in particular. By a religious Establishment wc 
mean the act of the supreme government of a country in fix- 
ing upon a religious creed and form of public worship to be 
taught to the people, paying a class of ministers to teach it, 
and drawing the funds necessary for its support from the re- 
sources of the country at large. This is the most simple 
notion of Establishments, and the one adopted by Paley ; 
but even in this view of them they appear to Nonconformists 
to be objectionable ; 

1. Because they are umcriptural. 

The Word of God is the supreme test by which they are to 
be tried : if they cannot stand this, the most plausible reason- 
ings that can be advanced for them on the ground of expe- 
diency are quite beside the mark, and utterly without weight. 
Our demand is, " to the law and to the testimony ; " for by 
this alone will we consent that the question shall be decided. 
I affirm, then, there is not a single passage of the Christian 
Scriptures which, fairly interpreted, contains any command 
to civil governors to provide religious instruction for their 
subjects, or that furnishes any rule by which such an impor- 
tant duty is to be performed : if there be, in what book is \l 
to be found ? let it be quoted tlaat ^*e tsmk^ wdss&kx^ fe^ 
to the argument jvhieh is founded u^o^^^^fc^^^ 
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the Jewish Theocracy, we consider it so irrelevant and inap- 
plicable, that the very attempt to bring it forward in support 
of a Christian institute betrays at once the weakness of the 
cause. Wc view the Theocracy as altogether a divine in- 
stitute, which, when it was set aside by the coming of Christ, 
was never designed to be imitated, and is altogether incapable 
of imitation. And as to the allusions made in the prophecies to 
the subjection rendered by kings to the church of Christ, they 
are so vague, and the descriptions of their services so remote 
from the ideas of legislation and domination, that we cannot 
allow ourselves for a moment to imagine that they contain 
any proof in support of a State religion. If then we leave 
out these, the Word of God is silent, at least as to any com- 
mand, direction, or sanction. Not a syllable is found, even 
of an allusive import, touching this high function of providing 
a religious creed and worship for a nation. Directions, and 
those very minute, are given for every, the lowest office in 
the church, but not a syllable is said about the duties or even 
existence of this the highest. Nor is it enough to say that 
the Rulers of that day were Jewish or Pagan, for on that 
account the more need was there to call upon them to em- 
brace Christianity, and set it up among their subjects. Be- 
sides, had not our Lord the gift of prophecy, and did He not 
foresee that kings would at length become Christians ? And 
yet neither He nor His apostles left any directions for their 
legislative interference on behalf of religion. I think that in 
reference to such a subject, silence is proof of no little strength 
against Establishments. But the Scripture is not silent as to 
language of condemnation, if it is in that of recommendation* 
The sublime and simple declaration of Christ before Pilate is 
decisive, " My kingdom is not of this world ; if my kingdom 
were of this world, then would my servants fight, that I 
should not be delivered up to the Jews." It is not a king- 
dom set up by human authority, but by that which is divine ; 
not composed of worldly men, but spiritual ones ; not es- 
tablished for temporal objects, "but eternal ttte*%TOft.«9&- 
*edby secular power, but t\iat ^Ac\v\sfeom\^N^. \\. 
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is a community distinct from all earthly ones, and apart by 
itself; a cause that needs not, asks not, admits not, the coarse 
and rude instruments of secular power or policy for its estab- 
lishment, support, and progress, but is entirely a spiritual 
community. Not merely, not a kingdom for temporal pur- 
poses, but which is not set up or supported by worldly 
governments. The establishment of Christianity by law is a 
complete departure from the very spirit and genius of the 
New Testament. 

But Establishments not only change the scriptural method 
of propagating and supporting Christianity, from voluntary 
to compulsory payments; they change the very nature of the 
church from a voluntary society to a political and involun- 
tary association. Compare the State Church of this kingdom, 
including its crowned head, its mitred prelates, its spiritual 
peers, its graduated hierarchy, its secular legislature, its 
spiritual courts, its lay chancellors, its gorgeous cathedrals 
and their splendid ritual, its tithes with the soldiers to col- 
lect them, and its church rates with the king's officers to en- 
force them ; — I say compare this system with the spiritual, 
simple, voluntary, mild, persuasive, benevolent, unsecular re- 
ligion of the New Testament; the religion of Him, who 
though " he was in the form of God, and thought it no rob- 
bery to be equal with God, made himself of no reputation, 
and took upon him the form of a servant ; " and whose total 
disconnexion from secular authority, and entire destitution 01 
worldly pomp and glory, seemed at once and for ever to teach 
that His religion was spiritual in its nature, a thing to derive 
neither its glory nor its support from the kings of the earth, 
but from the heavenly arm that sustained it. How dissimilar 
is the state religion in its forms and circumstances from that 
taught by the fishermen of Galilee ; which was set up not in 
the court of Augustus at Rome, but in the upper room at Jeru- 
salem ; and which consists, not in meats and drinks ; not in 
rites and ceremonies; but mrighteousne&s^^^^^V-^\x^ 
the Holy Ghost. 
2. Religious establishments axe unjust ^XA^^Vyg^^^ ^^ 
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cases where the whole nation is compelled to support them, 
and where there should happen to be any who dissent from 
them. To force Dissenters to pay for a form of religion which 
they do not approve and never attend, is as manifest a piece 
of injustice as it would be to compel us by law to support a 
physician appointed by the State, but whom we never consult, 
and in whose skill or prescriptions we have little confidence. 
It is the law I allow, but it is a law founded on such manifest 
injustice, that the greater part of the nation already acknow- 
ledges its oppressive character, and the legislature will in all 
probability soon release us from its extortions. It is said the 
Establishment is beneficial to all, and therefore all ought to 
pay for it. If we admit the premises, we deny the conclu- 
sion ; for by the confession of almost all Church of England 
writers, Dissenters have done good to the nation, and upon 
this ground the nation ought to be compelled to support 
them. The injustice of Establishments as they now exist is 
so apparent, and is likely so soon to be done away, that I shall 
not longer dwell upon this topic, but go on to show that they 
are, 

3. In many respects injurious. 

They are injurious to the Church which they take into 
alliance with the secular government, by destroying her in- 
dependence and making her a vassal of the State. Instead 
of maintaining her purity, dignity, and liberty, she becomes 
a slave of the kings of the earth, who rule her with despotic 
power, making her subservient to their purposes, and respect- 
ing her no longer than she is the willing servant of their 
interests and their schemes. Is not the Church of England, 
at this moment, in a degrading bondage to the State, unable, 
if willing, to reform a single abuse, to exscind a single evil, 
to effect a single improvement ? Is this how a Church calling 
itself apostolic should be situated? But the Church is 
corrupted by its alliance with the State, by the introduction 
of great numbers of unsuitable ministers, who, led on by 
ambition or the love of lucre, press to W dtax*, although 
totally unfit to edify her members. To ^flask \*ofc ^ wsn- 
"' ion can the pluralities and oWmx aWe*\* \sm*&* 
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(1.) Establishments are injurious to the cause of religion. 
They injure its reputation, by exposing it to the suspicion and 
the charge of being a mere system of craft, by which the 
priest is bribed to help the king. The hypocrisy and ambi- 
tion of many ecclesiastics ; the subserviency of clerical 
appointments to party politics ; the feuds, disgust, and evil 
passions excited by tithes and church rates, with all the 
workings of a State religion, in other matters, have had a 
most fatal tendency to produce impiety and infidelity in 
minds already prepared for such crimes. Religion also, as 
well as the Church, is injured by the great number of unsuit- 
able ministers which an Establishment will always introduce 
to the ministry. Notwithstanding the great and delightful 
increase of truly pious and devoted men that are now labour- 
ing in the Church of England, not more than one fourth of 
the clergy are supposed to be what is termed evangelical. I 
admit that many of those who are not considered evangelical, 
are truly respectable and estimable men ; but still how many 
are there who are known far better as sportsmen, men of 
fashion, pleasure, and conviviality, than as ministers of Jesus 
Christ ; and who are thus upholding, without design, the 
slanderous aspersion, that religion is but a mere name, or a 
means of respectable livelihood for some of the gentry ; or at 
best a source of power by which governments rule the people, 
by the aid of a well-paid clergy. Religion cannot be seen in 
its own pure, bright, heavenly glory, when viewed through 
the distorting and discolouring medium of an Establishment. 
"What it gains in earthly splendour, it loses in spiritual lustre ; 
and the beauties of holiness, its own appropriate charms, are 
defaced by the meretricious ornaments of secular grandeur. 
Establishments carry on their mischief to the very ministers 
they employ, by luring them, as we have already considered, 
to the sacred office by worldly motives ; by giving rise to 
frequent equivocation and hypocrisy, in the act of subscrib- 
ing to articles which many never read before tha^ 5&g^vs&>. 
believe not after they have 8\gn&&. •, «KA\ysSxk^£\^ >c ^^ 
of neglect in making them mte^eiuteak eft *&\fe ^s$»* ^ 
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numeration. Of the last mentioned tendency of Establish- 
ments, the extent to which non-residence is carried is a 
convincing proof. A very large proportion of the shepherds 
do not dwell with their flocks, but trust the sheep to hirelings, 
whom they engage at a rate which leaves the curates little 
above actual want, while they are at some place of fashionable 
resort, or living at some other benefice, which the vile system 
of pluralities has put into their possession. 

(2.) Establishments are injurious in some respects to the 
people at large. Not that I mean to say, the Churches which 
have been allied to the State have never done any good. 
Our own, for instance, has done immense service to the cause 
of religion both by its vast theological literature, and by its 
evangelical ministers ; and never was it more useful in the 
latter respect than it is at this moment. But this, be it 
recollected, is the work of the Church as a religious com- 
munity, and cannot be fairly considered as the fruits of the 
Establishment. It will not, for it cannot be denied, that 
precisely the same results, I mean the conversion of sinners, 
and the edification of believers, are produced by the ministry 
of Dissenters, as happily follow the labours of the pious 
clergy ; a circumstance which proves that the good done is 
effected not by the legal establishment of religion, but by 
the faithful preaching of its sublime doctrines, and by the 
observance of its holy ordinances. If, then, the same results 
in kind, and greater in degree, are produced without an 
Establishment, as are seen to issue from the services of its 
most eminent ministers, it would be unfair to represent the 
good done in the Church of England as the necessary 
consequence of its connexion with the State. Were the 
Establishment to go next year, the Church would remain 
stronger, purer, and more efficient than it is now. The 
Church then would still be useful, though it were severed from, 
the State, and the injurious effects of Establishments would 
be done away. What these are may be soon enumerated. 
They have been generally in\>o\eraA>, \kk&^ \w. their very 
nature incompatible with. comjjVetoft T^a^av» ^Sofcitaj— HJns^ 
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have often presented obstacles to the advance of political 
improvement — they have always proved sources of ill-will, 
alienation, and division, in the nations that contained them 
— but what is still and far more mischievous, they have led 
to widely extended and fatal delusion, on the subject of 
personal religion. Dr. Wardlaw in his able sermon, entitled 
" Civil Establishments of Christianity tried by their only 
authoritative test, the Word of God," makes the following 
just remarks : — 

" I have formerly said that the system of National Chris- 
tianity necessarily involves corruption, and precludes the 
possibility of purification. — I do not now speak of what may 
be contained in a book, as the articles of what is called the 
national creed. These may be correct and scriptural. I 
speak of the state and character of the Church, as composed 
of persons. In this respect, it is impossible that what is na- 
tional should ever be pure. When we speak of a Christian 
nation, and when a Church, in any considerable degree, comes 
to be identified with the civil community, the idea of purity 
is out of the question. But this is not the full amount of 
the evil. Its consequences are worse than itself, A most 
extensive and ruinous delusion comes thus to be practised 
upon the souls of men ; that, namely, which arises from the 
spread and prevalence of nominal Christianity. Apart from 
the entire absence of scriptural authority in their support, 
and their contrariety to the fundamental principles of the 
* kingdom which is not of this world/ — this has ever appeared 
to my mind the grand practical mischief of religious Estab- 
lishments ; a mischief such as no alleged benefit can go neai 
to counterbalance. The idea of a nation of Christians, in 
the sense in which the phrase is now used, is one which has 
no exemplar in the New Testament ; and it is one which de- 
ludes and ruins souls by thousands. My firm conviction is 
(and I speak it, not in the heat and haste of controversial 
discussion, but with calm deliberation and intense regret), 
that national Christianity, in which \* \&rasKKc&3 \sn^«^ 
the admission to Christian pxm\fi%e& <ft tdmS^sAra ^*sw» 
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Christianity consists of nothing but the name and their 
accidental residence in a Christian land, — is chargeable with 
a more extensive destruction of souls than any other extra- 
neous cause which it is possible to specify. When * the dis- 
ciples were called Christians first at Antioch,' the designation 
was one which marked a definite class of persons, — who were 
separated from the world, and distinguished by a peculiar 
faith, and a peculiar character. They were the same as the 
disciples, the believers, the saints. But with us it is far 
otherwise. Christianity is now a geographical term. The 
mass of the community, living within certain bounding lines, 
are Christians, merely because they are not Mahometans, not 
Pagans. They would resent it as an insult, were the desig- 
nation refused them ; while yet the application to them of 
some others of the primitive appellations of the followers of 
Jesus, would be resented as a greater insult still, — or perhaps 
would be stared and laughed at, as a thing utterly incon- 
gruous, and, by the very force of contrast, irresistibly ludic- 
rous, — a thing to which there was not in their minds even 
the remotest pretension! What thousands and tens of 
thousands there are, who, from courtesy to the religion of 
their country, sit down at the sacramental table, or kneel for 
the bread and wine at the episcopal altar, who have not one 
correct conception of the Gospel, or one solitary feature of 
the spiritual character which the New Testament represents 
the faith of it as producing ! I say again, I know not any 
one thing that, in a country like ours, operates with a greater 
' latitude of ruin ' than the prevalence of nominal Chris- 
tianity ; by means of which men are led away from the 
spirituality, and sacredness, and definite distinctiveness, of a 
Bible profession, and made to rest in the name without the 
thing, the form without the power, the outward observance 
without the inward grace. And the evil is inseparable from 
every national system. It is an evil which the power of 
custom may prevent many from duly considering; but which 

it is not possible that any *pmta&mYi& <raa Q^sider with 

lightness." 
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3. Establishments are unnecessary , even if they could not 
be proved to be injurious. We tbink the ends which they 
are intended to accomplish, can be more effectually secured in 
another way. Their advocates, when resting their claims on 
the grounds of utility, affirm that they are of great service in 
forming, by their creeds and articles, a bulwark round the 
Church against error and infidelity. This of course must 
depend upon their orthodoxy : for if they are unsound, as 
is the case of all Eoman Catholic, Pagan, and Mahom- 
medan countries, they fortify the nation against the true 
church. 

But even admitting that the formularies are sound in the 
faith, they cannot protect the nation from error as long as 
toleration is allowed ; and as to the Church itself, they have 
comparatively small efficacy in preserving its members from 
false opinions. Sir George Saville, in a speech delivered in 
the House of Commons, in the year 1772, expressed himself 
on this point in the following striking language : — 

" Some gentlemen talk of * raising barriers about the 
church of G-od, and protecting his honour, — language that is 
astonishing, that is shocking, that almost approaches to blas- 
phemy. What! man — a poor, vile, contemptible reptile 
talk of raising barriers about the church of God! He 
might as well talk of protecting Omnipotence, and raising 
barriers about his throne. Barriers about the church of God, 
Sir ! about the church which, if there be any veracity in 
Scripture, shall continue for ever, and against which the gates 
of hell shall not prevail ! 

" The church of God, Sir, can protect itself. Truth need 
not be afraid of not obtaining the victory on a fair trial. 
The lovers of truth will love all sincere inquirers after it, 
though they may differ from them in various religious senti- 
ments ; for it is to impartial and free inquiry only that error 
owes its ruin and truth its success. Those who are pene- 
trated with the benevolent spirit of the Gospel will not c<Hfc- 
demn as heretics, will not reject aa "vmwox^DN *& *3&sss. *&»»- 
tion, any who believe the Cbriatiaii t^Jkhi^Vo «R«sSa>«k> 
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endeavour to understand the Scriptures, though they may be 
unable to comply with creeds and articles." 

But have State formularies been generally found successful 
in maintaining the orthodoxy of the nations that have 
adopted them? Quite the contrary. Has not Arianism 
triumphed over the Calvinistic creed of Geneva ? Rationalism 
over the Lutheran formularies of Germany ? Had not Pela- 
gianism at one time supplanted, in the opinions of the clergy 
and the people, the moderate Calvinism of the Articles of the 
Church of England P Where can be found the State Church 
which has abided by its own professed creed, through all the 
periods of its history, and has not at one time, or at ail times 
contained a clergy of whom the greater part opposed or 
neglected the doctrines of its formularies ? Of what effi- 
cacy are these doctrines in articles and creeds, if contradicted 
by the instructions of the pulpit ? Generally speaking, they 
lie entombed, asleep, and dead in the prayer book, till they 
start into life at the voice of the faithful preacher, and go 
forth in his sermons to convert the sinner from the error of 
his ways. 

4. But it is also alleged on behalf of the utility of a State 
Church, that it is necessary, as a means of making adequate 
provision for the public religious instruction of the population 
of the land. This, I believe, is the ground most frequently 
taken by the defenders of Establishments, and it is probably 
the strongest position that could be selected. The sagacious 
and candid mind of Paley saw and confessed the want of 
scriptural support, and rested their defence on his favourite 
maxim of expediency. But let us examine this position. It 
appears to me to be mere assumption from beginning to end. 
First, it is assumed that they can make adequate provision 
for the religious instruction of the people. But is this true ? 
They can set up a creed, and they can build places of wor- 
ship, and they can hire men to preach, who indeed may have 
previously signed the articles of faith ; but can they insure 
their efficient services ? Let the extent of non-residence and 
the habits and occupations oi aAar^s ^wtitafe o£ ^da ^k^ 
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The argument implies not only that Establish- 
but do provide for the people adequate and appro- 
igious instruction. But do they ? The simple 
*«, has the Establishment provided the means of 
f the people, will it ever do it, can it ever be expected 
Facts and all just reasoning answer, no. The 
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itary and independent society, and then appeal for the 
to the piety and benevolence of the whole com- 
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good." Our understanding is given to us for this purpose, 
and as we must stand or ML for eternity by our religious 
opinions and practice, we ought not to believe by proxy, since 
we cannot be saved by proxy. As no man, nor body of men, 
has the right, nor can have it, to set up any other standard 
of religious opinion than the Bible, so neither can they have 
any right to impose upon us their interpretation of this ; for 
if they had, it would in feet be setting up another authority. 
The doctrines you believe, the duties you perform, the cere- 
monies you observe, the form of church government you 
adopt, must all be drawn pure from the Bible, and drawn 
thence by yourself; aided, it may be, by the wisdom, but 
not compelled by the authority of others. The denomi- 
nation in the religious world with which you connect your- 
self, and the minister to whom you entrust the oversight of 

. your soul's affairs, are to be chosen by yourselves. No man 
has either a moral or legal right to claim to be your religious 
instructor without your own consent. In all matters which 
we have to learn, docility is our first duty, and freedom of 
thought is the next ; and if the most unbounded exercise of 
this freedom from human authority be once resigned, we are 
liable to become the slaves of those whose attempts at usur- 
pation are the most subtle, however widely they may have 
departed from the Word of God. Our reverence for the 
Scripture cannot be too profound, nor our submission to its 
authority too unresisting ; nor, on the other hand, can we be 
too jealous and determined in our resistance of every other 
yoke. I call upon you, therefore, my dear friends, to make 
yourselves intimately acquainted with the Word of God. 
Search the Bible, and determine to follow it as your guide 
wherever it may lead you. Do your uttermost to raise the 
cry, " To the Bible," till it becomes the universal demand, 
". to the Bible, to the Bible." I would not say, " Down with 
creeds, catechisms, and articles," but I will say, " Up with 
the Bible." The creed, the church, the articles, that cannot 
etand the moat searching scrutiny of tins, ^s based on ralae- 

hood, and amidst the floods and teBHgeeto ft*sk *x* tv&x^ 
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around it will be swept away, and perish from the earth ; 
and those only will remain, and they will remain, that are 
founded, not upon the quicksand of human opinion, but upon 
the rock of Holy Scripture. 

In the view of Protestant Dissenters, a church of Christ is 
a spiritual, voluntary, and independent community, distinct 
in its nature from all secular associations of men, separated 
from them by the peculiarity of its object and its laws, and 
neither subject to their direction, nor amenable to their 
authority. It is a kingdom in this world, but not of this 
world. 

Such are our principles viewed abstractly : I shall, 

Secondly, consider the conclusions to which they lead us 
on the subject of Establishments in general, and the Church 
of England in particular. By a religious Establishment we 
mean the act of the supreme government of a country in fix- 
ing upon a religious creed and form of public worship to be 
taught to the people, paying a class of ministers to teach it, 
and drawing the funds necessary for its support from the re- 
sources of the country at large. This is the most simple 
notion of Establishments, and the one adopted by Paley ; 
but even in this view of them they appear to Nonconformists 
to be objectionable ; 

1. Because they are unscriptural. 

The Word of God is the supreme test by which they are to 
be tried: if they cannot stand this, the most plausible reason- 
ings that can be advanced for them on the ground of expe- 
diency are quite beside the mark, and utterly without weight. 
Our demand is, " to the law and to the testimony ; " for by 
this alone will we consent that the question shall be decided. 
I affirm, then, there is not a single passage of the Christian 
Scriptures which, fairly interpreted, contains any command 
to civil governors to provide religious instruction for their 
subjects, or that furnishes any rule by which such an impor- 
tant duty is to be performed : if there be, in what book is it 
to be found ? let it be quoted that "Wfc xaa^ ^crcis^sx'Sk. ^s& 
to the argument jrhich is fourkded u\*oti^*^^^^^^^ 
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and those only will remain, and they will remain, that are 
founded, not upon the quicksand of human opinion, but upon 
the rock of Holy Scripture. 

In the view of Protestant Dissenters, a church of Christ is 
a spiritual, voluntary, and independent community, distinct 
in its nature from all secular associations of men, separated 
from them by the peculiarity of its object and its laws, and 
neither subject to their direction, nor amenable to their 
authority. It is a kingdom m this world, but not of this 
world. 
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on the subject of Establishments in general, and the Church 
of England in particular. By a religious Establishment we 
mean the act of the supreme government of a country in fix- 
ing upon a religious creed and form of public worship to be 
taught to the people, paying a class of ministers to teach it, 
and drawing the funds necessary for its support from the re- 
sources of the country at large. This is the most simple 
notion of Establishments, and the one adopted by Paley ; 
but even in this view of them they appear to Nonconformists 
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1. Because they are tmscriptural. 

The Word of God is the supreme test by which they are to 
be tried: if they cannot stand this, the most plausible reason- 
ings that can be advanced for them on the ground of expe- 
diency are quite beside the mark, and utterly without weight. 
Our demand is, " to the law and to the testimony ; " for by 
this alone will we consent that the question shall be decided. 
I affirm, then, there is not a single passage of the Christian 
Scriptures which, fairly interpreted, contains any command 
to civil governors to provide religious instruction for their 
subjects, or that furnishes any rule by which such an impor- 
tant duty is to be performed : if there be, in what book is it 
to be found ? let it be quoted that 'Wfc xaa^ qross&sst^. ^ 
to the argument which is founded u^otl\3^^^^^^^^^ 
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which we take to religious establishments in general, and 
which lie in full force against the Church of England in 
particular, there are others affecting her own constitution 
and formularies. 

1. We cannot admit the authority which she claims in her 
twentieth article, to decree rites and ceremonies, and to settle 
controversies of faith, because this seems to us to invade the 
prerogative of Christ as the alone King of His Church, and 
to trench upon the exclusive authority of the Bible as the 
only standard of truth. 

2. We object to the unscriptural multiplicity of orders and 
offices in the Church of England. By the constitution of the 
Church of England, the supreme magistrate, whether moral 
or immoral, king or queen, is its head. A female the head 
of the Church ! The apostle said he did " not suffer a woman 
to teach, nor to usurp authority over the man, but to be in 
silence." The graduated hierarchy of the National Church, 
its Archbishops, Archdeacons, Deans, Rectors, Vicars, with 
its lay officers of Chancellors, et cet., appear to us to be 
opposed to the simplicity and spirituality of the Church of 
Christ ; and, together with the wealth and pomp by which 
these offices are sustained, make it too much resemble the 
kingdoms that are of this world. 

3. Its system of patronage, with all its attendant and 
enormous evils, would be of itself enough to compel us to 
separate from its communion, and to justify us in such seces- 
sion. The dignitaries of the Church are appointed by the 
King nominally, in reality by the Cabinet for the time being ; 
and of course often for State purposes, or the sake of personal 
friendships. As to the livings, many of them are in the 
hands of the aristocracy of the country, and are considered 
as a provision for their younger sons, who are prevented by 
the pride of noble families from going into trade, and who 
must therefore be brought up for the army, the bar, or the 
church. Of the remaining moiety, a very large number is 

in the gift of the Lord ChanceWoY, m^ at the disposal of 
the bishops, and other* in the Wifo <& ^ "^tbs wjb&r*. 
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"Whoever therefore may choose the pastor, the flock must 
not do it ; the taught have no voice nor influence in the 
selection of the teacher, but must have whomsoever the 
patron sends them, even though that patron be an infidel or 
profligate, and the man he appoints be far more of a sports- 
man than a divine. One half of the livings in the Church of 
England are at this moment marketable property, and may 
be put up to auction any day. There are offices for the sale 
of livings, and buyers who buy and sell the cure of souls, as 
others buy and sell houses and lands ; and there are also 
speculators in the sale of livings, as there are speculators in 
the funds and joint-stock companies. To allow any one 
who has any money to spend for personal advantage or 
family aggrandisement, whether it be man or woman, in- 
fidel, profligate, or heretic, to purchase the power and right 
of assigning a Christian minister to a Christian flock, is one 
of those desperate follies and enormities which are among 
the foulest blots on the Church of England, the shame and 
grief of its most pious members, and in our opinion a suffi- 
cient justification of the conduct of Nonconformists in 
peaceably retiring from a communion where such practices 
-are not occasional but habitual 

4. The want of adequate provision for the purity of com- 
munion, and the fellowship of saints, is felt by us as an 
objection to the Church as by law established. Christ's 
Church is a community called and separated from the world ; 
"" a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a 
peculiar people ; beloved of God, called to be saints." This 
is ever supposed in the apostolical epistles to be the cha- 
racter of Church members, and we think that no Church can 
be scriptural in its constitution that does not possess the 
means for preserving the purity of its communion. We do 
not see any provision adequate for this in the Church of 
England, where the sole right of admission to the communion 
is with the clergyman, and where even y he is liable to be 
ombarrassed by the control of his dloceaa^ as*&A\^ ss^^^ 
courts. I do not mean to say ttiafc oill \taa t&bh&*k% ^ <jw 
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churches are real Christians, but they have all been admitted 
upon a credible profession, which has been previously and 
carefully inquired into, both by the minister and some of 
the more intelligent members of the church. In the Church 
of England a man is a member by birth, baptism, and con- 
firmation, and is assumed to be a Christian, unless there be 
any flagrant act of immorality, or a vicious course of life to 
disprove the contrary. This we think not enough to con- 
stitute membership, and therefore require satisfactory proof 
of real conversion to God. 

5. The manner in which discipline is provided for and 
exercised in the Church of England, yea, I might say the 
total want of it, is felt by us as another ground of separation 
from the Establishment. In the churches which were planted 
by the apostles, the discipline was exercised by themselves, 
as is evident from the case of the incestuous member of the 
church of Corinth. This seems the natural course of things ; for 
who should deal with the offender but the community with 
which he is connected ? In the Church of England the power 
of excommunication lies not with the congregation of which 
the individual is a member, nor with the clergyman, his 
rector or vicar, but with the Bishop in his spiritual court, or 
the Chancellor, who, I believe, can compel the clergyman to 
retain any member in communion, or admit any person to 
the sacrament, against the convictions of his own judgment. 
As to the application of discipline to beneficed clergymen, 
such difficulties are thrown in the way of it by ecclesiastical 
and common law courts, that few Prelates ever attempt it, 
except in very extreme cases. 

There is scarcely an objection taken by Dissenters, which 
has not been urged by Churchmen, not excepting the union 
of the Church with the State. If therefore these matters 
are viewed by us in so serious a light as to render it impos- 
sible for us conscientiously to remain in communion with 
the National Church, it can be no object of surprise, and 
ought not to furnish occasion, to? eerosraaft, roas&i. W* Cor 
slander. The Church of EngtaoA wpa»V«ftifeai»/a&fc SStas*^ 
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of Eome on the ground of its corruptions ; we carry the 
separation still further, and claim the right of dissenting 
from her as she does from the See of St. Peter's : we are 
both dissenting bodies viewed in different relations. We see 
very much in the Church that commands our veneration and 
affection, though in her establishment by law every thing to 
condemn. We are grateful for the benefits she has rendered 
by many of her writers and her preachers to the cause of our 
common humanity and Christianity, and feel that we cannot 
render her better service, or utter for her more useful wishes, 
than to desire that the time may soon come when, purified from 
her corruptions, rescued not by violence, but by the progress 
of intelligence in the nation from vassalage to the State, she 
may, whether retaining her temporalities (for I care not 
much about this matter), or, what is better, supported by 
the voluntary contributions of her members, be made as 
powerful an engine of spiritual good to the souls of men as, 
notwithstanding her episcopal form of government, she is 
capable of becoming. Then will come the trial, I will not 
say of Dissent, for Dissent can exist no longer than the 
Establishment, but the trial of independency. Then will it 
be seen whether Congregationalism can sustain the conflict 
with episcopacy, or be swallowed up in its imposing grandeur 
and extent. Men begin to cry out for a general union of 
Christians. Some in the National Church are courting the 
Methodists, and some of its writers talk of a comprehension 
which shall include Dissenters. Such an union I am afraid 
is a vision, bright and beautiful indeed, but never to be 
realized till the millennium ; at any rate the first ground of 
such a hope is the reformation of the Church of England, 
and her freedom as an independent and purely spiritual 
body. 

Thirdly. — I now go on to point out the intimate con- 
nexion between the principles of Dissent and the interests of 
true piety. 

1. By removing religion from iKe $wm&\ctwa oj \to* cwKV. 
power, and resting it for support cwid promu\ga*Wa w^<Wa«t» 
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of God, and the voluntary zeal of its friends, we clear it from 
all suspicion, and by maintaining its spiritual purity increase 
its general efficiency. The character of Cliristianity, as much 
so as that of its individual followers, is of infinite conse- 
quence to its moral influence. It must stand clear from the 
suspicion of being the tool of princes or the trade of priests ; 
but how can this ever be the case, at least in the estimation 
of multitudes, so long as it is seen in alliance with the State ; 
where, supported by power, enriched by affluence, embla- 
zoned by titles, and clad in purple and gold, it will find it 
difficult to convince men that it is not of the earth earthy ? 
What is the favourite topic of infidels ? What in fact has 
led many to profess their infidelity ? I answer, the corrup- 
tions inseparable from religious establishments. Far be it 
from me to say that these are the sources of infidelity, which 
has its origin in fact in the depravity of man's heart ; but 
they are its powerful auxiliaries, its successful pleas, and its 
ready excuses. The dissenting system presents religion to 
the world supported exclusively by its own evidences and the 
arm of God, borrowing nothing from the power, the reve- 
nues, or the patents of kings. It wields no other sword than 
that of the Spirit ; asks no sceptre but that of Christ ; looks 
to no resources but what are found in the voluntary affection 
of the people ; appeals not to imagination by what is splendid 
in architecture, venerable for antiquity, imposing in rank, 
or national in profession, but simply commends itself by 
manifestation of the truth to every man's conscience in the 
sight of God. It breeds no suspicions by its mixed character 
of what is secular and what is sacred, excites no alarm by 
its political aspects, raises up no prejudices by its monopoly 
of honour or affluence, arrays no hostility by injustice and 
extortion : and thus, in attacking the stronghold of corrup- 
tion in the human heart, it has not to subdue an extended 
line of outworks before it can assail with advantage the citadel 
itself. It speaks to men on the subject of their eternal wel- 
fare, but instead of the harsh voice of kuman authority, 
employs only the accents of pexsuasvon.-. \\, qbSbh£& XroS&Afj 
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the aid of pains and penalties, but they are such as the 
truth itself contains, and which relates to another world : in 
short, in every view we take of it, we think it is a counter- 
part of primitive Christianity, which went forth without 
arms, or patronage, or wealth, taking nothing of the Gentiles 
but what the Gentiles willingly gave, and established itself 
in the earth, not by force of legislation, but by the grace of 
God. On this account we believe it to be eminently favour- 
able to the interests of godliness, by conciliating, as far 
as can be conciliated, the human mind in favour of 
religion. 

** 2. The supremacy of Christ is the only basis on which the 
whole system of our ecclesiastical polity rests. 

With an undivided and undiverted allegiance we con- 
tinually cry, " We bave as Christians, and in religious mat- 
ters, no king but Jesus." He is the only Head of the Church 
whom we acknowledge, to whom there is no second, and for 
whom there is neither deputy nor substitute.. Is there nothing 
in this that tends to keep up in our church proceedings, as 
well as in our more strictly devotional exercises, the love of 
Christ in our souls ? No king, no parliament, comes between 
Him and us : we have to do with Him, and with Him alone, 
and are thus kept continually in His presence. I would 
again guard myself from being misunderstood. I do not say 
Dissenters are more distinguished by love to Christ than 
their pious brethren of the Church of England ; far, very far 
from me be such a declaration. From many whom \ know 
would I gladly learn in this particular. Nor will I deny that 
in their liturgy there is much that is calculated to feed the 
sacred flame of attachment to the Saviour. 

3. By making the privileges of church membership depend 
on evidence of genuine conversion to God, we preserve more 
accurately and visibly the distinction between the chwrch and 
the world; and thus recognize in our discipline as well as in 
our doctrine the necessity of holy character to salvation, and 
of divine influence to form that character. 

We continually proclaim by out nst^ «s*taafiL*&w&w®»- 
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tical polity, as well as by our pulpit ministrations, that it is 
not membership that entitles to the Christian character, but 
Christian character that entitles to membership. Upon the 
portals of our spiritual edifice is written in legible characters, 
44 In Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything, nor 
uncircumcision, but a new creature. Wherefore come out 
and be separate, and touch not the unclean thing." We 
present the Church of Christ as a spiritual body in its state 
of separation from the world, and in its high and sacred 
design as the light of the world. Membership by birth, by 
location, by political incorporation, by ecclesiastical enact- 
ment, is a thing unknown to us ; it rests exclusively on cha- 
racter. We distinguish between the mere attendants at our 
places of worship and the church ; and consider no one a 
member of the latter till he comes forward and confesses 
Christ before men. 

4. The connexion of Dissent with the interests of prac- 
tical religion may be seen in the provision which it makes 
for the continuance of a holy and faithful ministry. 

The pure Gospel of Christ is the ordained instrument of 
God for the salvation of souls ; and the preaching of it by 
enlightened and holy men is the instituted means of applying 
the instrument to this purpose. The importance of a holy 
and faithful ministry is so great, that scarcely any represen- 
tation can rise into hyperbole, or swell into exaggeration. 
How then can this be most certainly secured ? I reply, not 
merely by drawing up articles, creeds and confessions, and 
handing them down from generation to generation ; no, nor 
even by transmitting the Scriptures to posterity, essential as 
this is, for it has been found by experience that with both 
sound confessions and the Word of God, religious bodies 
have been awfully destitute of gospel preachers. The con- 
tinuance of a holy and faithful ministry cannot be secured 
but upon the principle of making the church the conservator 
of the ministry. 
I may boldly say that though the ministers of our der 
nomination, as a body, are "behind ttte <tax%3 <& ^fcvfe IS&Vata- 
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lishment in learning, (and who can wonder at this when we 
are most unjustly excluded from the Universities ?) yet that 
in regard to all spiritual and theological qualifications for the 
efficient discharge of the sacred functions of their office, they 
have nothing to fear from the most severe comparison. There 
has never "been a period in our history when the great bulk 
of Congregational ministers were not the faithful expositors 
of God's Word, and examples to their flock of the influence 
of the truths they taught. 

5. We conceive that our mode of church polity and dis- 
cipline alone provides for the communion of saints. 

What fellowship can there be where the communicants 
have no knowledge of each other, and never meet except at 
the sacrament? Communion cannot exist but upon the 
ground of mutual knowledge and confidence. It is confessed 
by the advocates of the Church of England themselves, that 
the communion of saints is very little known and enjoyed 
within their pale. . But this is a most important means of 
grace, and a valuable auxiliary to the interests of piety. No 
one that has ever obtained the slightest acquaintance with 
the working of either the Methodist or the Congregational 
systems, can doubt the superior advantages which they 
possess in this respect over the Establishment. 

6. We are of opinion that the discipline of our churches 
advances a stronger proof of resistance against the temptations 
to sin to which believers are ever exposed. 

7. The voluntary system of church polity is eminently 
conducive to the cultivation of a spirit of Christian liberality. 

We do not conceal that Nonconformity is rather an expen- 
sive profession, for we have to build our own places of worship, 
to support our own ministers, and in fact to defray the whole 
expense incurred by our separation from the Church qf 
England ; a state of things which subjects us of course to 
incessant claims on our benevolence. The sums raised by 
the Dissenters for the support of their respective systems 
would astonish some who have been accustomed to consider 
religion as an article which the. State \a& \rtw&R&. W K^are^ 
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But this, while it attaches them to the principles which thus 
call for their pecuniary contributions, carries on at the same 
time a moral process in the heart by producing a spirit of 
liberality — a liberality which, while it takes care of the de- 
nomination within which it has been cultivated, sends the 
fruits of its mercy in the form of Christian missions to the 
ends of the earth. Is it not proverbial that all their public 
collections are larger than those usually made by congrega* 
tions connected with the Establishment ? How comes this ? 
It is not that they have naturally more liberality than their 
brethren in the Church of England, but because the system 
of Establishments withers the energies of benevolence and 
restrains the efforts of beneficence, by dispensing in many 
religious matters with the obligations to individual and 
voluntary contribution. Liberality in the Church of England 
will be found to flourish most in that portion of its members 
which in their opinions and feelings and habits most nearly 
resemble the Dissenters. When I consider the wealth, the 
immense wealth, which is in possession of the lay community 
of the Establishment, I feel persuaded that there needs only 
the removal of the superincumbent pressure of a State pro- 
vision from their spirit of religious zeal, to call forth energies 
of active benevolence, which would at once astonish, delight, 
and bless the world. 

Such then we think is the influence of our principles, as 
connected with the interests of piety ; that they are never 
associated in practice with the evils which are incident to 
human nature in its best state, it were false to deny, and foolish 
to attempt to conceal. These evils I have publicly exposed, 
with the hope of doing something towards their removal. 
The causes which disturb our churches, disquieted those which 
were planted by the Apostles, and are to be viewed not as the 
faults of our system, but of our own corrupt nature ; and 
our duty is not to abandon the former, but to labour in the 
work of reforming the latter. 

It will perhaps be replied to all this, that if systems are 
to be tried by their practical effect as regards religion, is 
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not the present increase of piety in the Established Church 
an evidence of its being approved by God, and adapted to 
promote the religion of the country ? It is undoubtedly a 
proof that God has raised up a great number of holy and 
faithful men in that communion, for some great purpose of 
mercy towards the nation which they are blessing with their 
labours, and towards the Church which they may be the 
means of reforming by their intelligent piety ; but it would 
not be so easy to prove that this state of things is the result 
of the alliance between Church and State; it is a dis- 
tinguished blessing, not rising out of the system, but 
superinduced in mercy upon it. And if we may believe 
some modern Episcopalians, this revival is to be traced 
rather to events without the Church and operating upon it, 
than to any first movement within its own bosom; and 
they have most candidly acknowledged their obligations to 
the labours of Whitfield and the Wesleys, whose burning 
zeal rekindled the dying embers of devotion on the altars of 
the Establishment. 

FouKTHiiY. — I shall now set before you the spirit and 
temper with which these principles ought to be maintained 
and propagated. 

This is of great consequence to the credit of our opinions, 
the reputation of our body, and the piety of our own hearts. 
" It is good," says the apostle, " to be zealously affected, 
always in a good thing." Believing as we do that our views 
of the nature of Christ's kingdom are scriptural, and that 
they are important to the interests of religion, we feel we 
should be acting inconsistently if we did not manifest some 
degree of zeal in their support. Permit me to remind you, 
however, that your zeal should be intelligent ; a zeal accord- 
ing to knowledge. A blind attachment to any system is 
bigotry ; and bigotry, whose fervour is generally in propor- 
tion to its ignorance, is often transvenomed into fanaticism. 
Study well the question of Dissent ; if it will not bear 
scrutiny, abandon it. It comes before ^ou c;wa>ks^\as^fia^ % 
and demands not that you should o^en ^wa «a» ^» ^^ 
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voice of authority, but your eyes to the light of evidence* 
It is not an abstruse and difficult subject, one of the deep 
things of God ; a mystery which requires to be explored by 
the profoundest intellects, aided by the lights of antiquity 
and of universal science : on the contrary, it is one of the 
simplest of all theological inquiries. What is a Christian 
Church, what are the characters of its members, the end of 
its formation, the kinds and qualifications of its officers, and 
the means of its support and extension? These are the 
questions which are to be asked in settling the subject 
before us, and they are within the comprehension of an 
ordinary intellect. Or they may be still more compressed 
in the interrogatory, how is true religion to be supported 
and propagated ? To what oracle shall we carry the subject 
for decision ? To the Fathers ? No. To General Councils ? 
No. To Acts of Parliament ? No. What do they know- 
about the matter, but as they interpret the Bible ? Their 
responses will be confused and contradictory- when they 
leave the New Testament, and if they decide according to 
this, why should we not go at once to the source of their 
information? Head the Acts of the Apostles, and learn 
how churches were formed by inspired men ; and then read 
the epistles, to learn what are the characters of church 
members, and the kinds, and qualifications, and duties of 
church officers. I am content to leave the matter between 
your conscience and the New Testament. If, however, vou 
wish to search and read further, and to study the Scriptures- 
with an interpreter at your side, take the most approved 
works on the subject by dissenting writers. 

Our zeal ought to be earnest and serious. Without pre- 
tending to put the subject on a level with either the doctrines- 
or the duties of religion, I still claim for it a high degree of 
interest and importance. The nature of Christ's kingdom 
can be no trifling matter. Church polity is intimately con- 
nected with church prosperity. It involves, when properly- 
viewed, not merely a question. *foo\& x\tea, ceremonies and 
offices, about episcopacy, ^e^^T^so»&m, ot Sa^ec&sus^ 
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4>ut about the best means of supporting and propagating 
Christianity in the world. It is not simply an inquiry into 
.the best form of religion, but whether religion itself in any 
form should become the subject of civil legislation, and be 
supported by the arm of the secular power ; or should be 
left for its preservation and propagation to the Omnipotence 
•of its Author, and the voluntary energies of its Mends. It 
isno question of politics, but of piety ; and should be taken 
up in a spirit far removed from that levity, flippancy, and 
profanity with which it is sometimes treated by its oppo- 
nents. 

Deeply and for ever it is to be deplored that it should 
have been taken from the hands of divines, and put into 
those of senators ; that it should have been carried from the 
region of religious truth to the arena of political strife; 
where, torn and disfigured by the rude hands of the com- 
batants, and covered with the dust of the conflict, it loses 
/much of its own pure dignity, and fails to inspire reli- 
gious reverence in the minds of spectators. But it is a 
•sacred subject after all, a subject intimately connected with 
*he purposes of divine mercy, the designs of the cross of 
'Christ, the salvation of souls, the conversion of the world, and 
the glories of eternity. It is worth all the zeal that has ever 
toeen manifested on both sides of the question, and all the 
volumes that have ever been written ; though, alas for the 
manner in which that zeal has been perverted ; as if dungeons, 
^nd intolerance darker than dungeons; swords, and words 
sharper than swords; fires, and wrath fiercer than flames, 
were the best or only method of settling the nature of that 
kingdom which cdnsisteth not in meats or drinks, but in 
righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 

Be consistent in your profession as Dissenters. If you be- 
lieve that your principles are scriptural, teach them to your 
•children. Bring them up first in true piety and charity, but 
to these add right principles of ecclesiastical polity. Attend 
regularly upon the preaching of miinstata oli^crox cswa. ^ss&s*- 
mination. Suffer not the truly &e\\gW>Amrcs»aft A «^ssto»^ 
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religion in the Church of England to diminish your con- 
viction of the importance of your principles. In leaving the 
Church, we dissent not from doctrines, nor from good men, 
hut from principles of government, and these are the same 
whether the pious clergy are few or many. "We may embrace, 
and ought to embrace, all opportunities to mingle with pious 
Church people in the operations of benevolence and the inter- 
course of society ; the more we do this the better, as it tends 
to soften the asperity of discordant sentiment, and to main- 
tain the communion of saints in the parlour and the com- 
mittee room, although it is without the formalities of devotion 
and the symbols of sects ; but still we ought never to scruple 
on all suitable occasions to avow, defend, and propagate our 
principles. Courtesy is carried too far when it trenches upon 
conscience. 

If we would be consistent, we ought liberally to support 
our own institutions. Our colleges ought to be objects of 
our munificence; our schools should receive our cheerful 
patronage : our county and other associations should interest 
our feelings. The literary organs of our body should be read 
and supported. We must be neither ashamed of our princi- 
ples, nor neglect the organs by which they are set forth and 
advocated. If we neglect our institutions, Episcopalians do 
not neglect theirs. Instead of blaming them, I would propose 
their example for imitation. 

Let your zeal he calm and temperate, maintained with all 
the steadiness of deep conviction, but expressed, at the same 
time, with the meekness of wisdom. "We must make up our 
account to have our motives misconceived and our conduct 
misrepresented. Ignorance can not, and prejudice will not 
understand us while slander will calumniate, and bigotry will 
hate us. Already the flood-gates of abuse and vituperation 
have been opened against us ; but none of these things should 
be suffered to move us : and even if the wise and pious mem- 
jbers of the Established Church should permit their grief to 
degenerate into distrust and. feY&m\>\o\^ ^^ must make all due 
allowance for the feelings of -woxxxv&e^ WKfesMvsn* v^^sra t** 
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resentment. It is difficult, I admit, to be not only suspected 
but accused of sinister aims, and not lose our temper ; but we 
must conquer the difficulty, and go quietly forward through 
good report and through evil report ; blessing those, if any 
such there are, who curse us, and praying for those who de- 
spitefully use us. It is charged upon us that we are covet- 
ing the wealth of the Church, and striving to strip her of her 
endowments, that we may be enriched by the spoil. If so, 
we are fools as well as knaves by saying so much about the 
support of religion by voluntary contribution, thus barring all ' 
claim, and preparing the nation to reject our petition for a 
share of the tithes, should we present one, with the scorn and 
indignation it deserves. If we wanted State property, we 
should have struck another note, and instead of speaking of 
the voluntary principle, should have talked of an equitable 
division. No ; whatever becomes of the funds of the Estab- 
lishment, we do not ask, and would not receive, a single shil- 
ling. Having nothing of this sort in view, and the conscious- 
ness that our motives are as pure as our object is scriptural, 
we need not suffer our minds to be disturbed, much less our 
anger to be kindled, by the suspicions of the ignorant, the 
insinuations of the prejudiced, the libels of the slanderous ; 
no, nor by the mistakes of the wise and the good. In meek- 
ness possess your souls. A good cause and a good conscience 
require not the wrath of man for their support. Say nothing 
rashly, do nothing violently. If the zeal of our body ought 
not, in this crisis of our history, to stagnate in quiescence 
like the waters of the pool, neither ought it to dash and roar 
like those of the cataract, but to urge forward its resistless 
course in the deep channel of our principles with the ceaseless 
motion and majestic force of a mighty river. 

Nor less distinguished should it be for strength of principle 
and tenderness of conscience. We should not take up our 
principles lightly, and lightly we should not lay them down. 
If any are convinced that Establishments are the scriptural 
and best method of supporting audi ex.\&xv&xi% *s3&©Ks*vas>- 
thing short of the want of an oppottxxm\.^ V»o\tfi»x ^ss»&*s«& 



of the Gospel in the National Church, should induce them, to 
come out and he separate from its communion ; hut if on the- 
other hand we are satisfied that they are unscriptural, and in- 
jurious to the cause of pure religion, we ought to separate, 
and thus bear testimony against a corruption of primitive- 
Christianity. The attractions of literature, . of rank, of ele- 
gance, of fashion, a large portion of which will ever be found' 
on the side of State churches, should, when weighed against 
the truth of Scripture, be but as the small dust of the balance. 
If religion were a matter of imagination and not of conscience, 
and were to be regulated by what is tasteful, rather tharr 
what is scriptural, Nonconformity could have small chance 
against the imposing pomp, and dignity, and grandeur of a 
national church. With you, however, the whole subject is 
an affair of conscience, and in the keeping of conscience, it 
should be held. It is become rather common with some to 
say, " The Gospel is everything, and provided we have that, 
all besides is non-essential ; and since there does not appear 
to be any particular form of government laid down in the 
Scripture, it is not worth while to contend about such trifles 
as discipline and ceremonies. ,, The Gospel is indeed the first 
thing, but not every thing. There are principles if not a 
form of government laid down in the New Testament, and 
we have no more right to reject them, than we have to oppose 
the other institutes of Christ. The carelessness with which 
matters of this kind are treated, is one of the proofs that the 
religion of the present day is too much a matter of taste, and 
too little an affair of conscience. The whole body of Non - 
conformist ministers who left the Church of England on the 
passing of the Act of Uniformity, gave up their livings and 
their labours, their support as men, and their prospects of 
usefulness as Christian ministers, on the ground of ritual. 
They could not read the service, perform the offices, and 
practise the ceremonies of the Book of Common Prayer; 
and rather than violate their conscience, they cast themselves 
upon Providence for supnorV., aao. ex^ra& >3&«n«&s«& ^ *li 
the sufferings of a relentless mVAetwosfe. ^&oa%\iQ&> ^. 
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science should make a man a Dissenter, and nothing but con- 
science should lead him back to the communion of the so- 
called National Church. Having espoused from conviction 
the principles of Dissent, he should religiously maintain 
them with the zeal of an apostle, the courage of a martyr, 
and the purity of a saint. 

Gharity should be a main ingredient in the zeal of Non- 
conformists. I would be the last man willingly to wound 
the feelings of those from whom I differ. I have sacred 
friendships with members of the Established Church, which 
I would not recklessly put in peril. There are men whom I 
love and esteem with an affection second only to what I bear 
for the truth ; and on their account, if on no other, I would 
repress everything calculated to give unnecessary offence. 
The ministers of Him who is the Prince of Peace and God 
of Love are commanded to be " examples to the believers in 
conversation, in charity, in spirit." Charity which should 
burn as a lamp in the profession of every private Christian, 
should shine as a star on the foreheads of the teachers of the 
Gospel, or as a crown of glory on their brows. But still it 
is not necessary we should be silent on the subject of truth 
in order that we may not offend against love. These two 
are in reality near relations and dear friends, although great 
pains have been taken by prejudice, ignorance, and malignity, 
to set them at variance. Controversy, if carried on in a 
right spirit, can do no harm, and must do good. It is to be 
deprecated, not on its own account, for the spark of truth is 
struck out by the collision of contending parties ; the thing 
to be feared is the conflagration that is kindled by the falling 
of the spark on such inflammable matters as human pre- 
judice. Truth can lose nothing by controversy, though love 
may lose much^ and in the end when truth has vanquished 
all its enemies, it will make amends to charity for the injuries 
it may have inflicted upon its gentle spirit during the season 
of conflict, by exalting it to be co- partner o£ "VJa& *&£tssu& 
from which it will give laws to \ihe ^ ot\&. 

There is nothing I deprecate mora ^V«a \^V\^^** 
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should contend for their principles and their claims with- 
carnal weapons. And what are carnal weapons ? Not only 
swords, bayonets, and cannon, but anger, wrath, and bitter- 
ness, malice and all nncharitableness. Truth is far better 
served by the graces than the furies. We should never forget 
that we are contending, not against Pagans but professing- 
Christians ; not against Papists but Protestants ; and not 
only against secular and anti-evangelical Protestants, but 
against thousands of men who are our fellow Christians in 
all the essentials of piety, and our fellow labourers in the 
word and kingdom of Christ ; a consideration which, though 
it should not diminish in the smallest degree our convictions 
of the truth or importance of our principles, should certainly 
exclude from our minds all bitterness, and from our language 
all asperity. We cannot comprehend how men so en- 
lightened and so holy as many of our opponents are, can be 
blind to the evils of Establishments in general, and the 
objections of their own in particular; and they can as little 
comprehend our opposition to them : we regard them as an 
impediment to the spread and power of religion ; while they 
are of opinion that to separate the Church from the State 
would be to surrender the cause of religion into the hands of 
infidelity. When conscience is on both sides of a strife, 
which is a kind of civil war in religion, the combatants should 
at any rate be prevented from shooting with poisoned arrows, 
and a disposition to show no mercy. I am quite aware that 
it is difficult to bear the calumny, the insult, and the bitter- 
ness with which Dissenters are sometimes treated. The holy, 
the wise, and the good members of the National Church- 
little know, and would less approve, all the instruments 
which are employed by ecclesiastical bigotry, aristocratic 
pride, and tory malevolence against Nonconformity, or they 
would not wonder that the trial should sometimes prove too> 
strong for human forbearance, and that words should be 
uttered, and tempers indulged, which though they cannot be 
justified by the rule of charity, axe for, ^wrj *»,<«&&&. 4ta- 
of retaliation. I would, Yiowiet, toodqsA ^wl. Vfcafc ^f*k* 
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the consciousness of having truth, and no small share of 
public opinion on our side, we may be content to be reviled 
without returning railing for railing. In a good cause, what 
is gained in argument is sometimes lost by temper ; and the 
still small voice of reason is not unfrequently drowned in the 
loud clamour of passion. A bad temper is bad policy, as 
well as bad morality, since it frequently gives an opponent 
the only advantage he can obtain from the conflict. 

I shall now point out, in as few words as possible, the 
duties which you owe to yourselves and to your cause in 
this peculiar juncture of your history. I need not inform 
you that there is at present a general movement in contem- 
plation by the Dissenting Body to obtain a redress of 
.grievances, an extension and consolidation of our religious 
liberties. A great point, and not greater for our own relief 
than for the honour of the National Church, was gained by 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation laws. We are taunt- 
ingly and insultingly told by some, " that with this boon we 
ought to be content, instead of which our ambition is 
inflamed by concession, and our demands increase with our 
privileges." Tyranny always adds insult to oppression, as 
long as the oppressed are willing to submit to its iron yoke, 
and are content to receive as gifts of favour that which 
belongs to them as matters of right. We are still but half 
free from the domination of the Establishment, and it is the 
natural effect of granting men one portion of liberty to make 
them wish to possess the other. We claim to be released 
from all compulsory payments towards the support of a form 
•of religion from which we conscientiously dissent — to be 
relieved from the hardship and stigma of exclusion from the 
Universities, the national fountains of education — and to be 
.permitted to bury our dead according to our own method, 
and by our own pastors, in the parochial cemeteries. In 
most of these matters our wishes are responded to by the 
sympathies of the great body of the nation. 

In conclusion, I would say,\e\i Vt raws* \»ta«**^^^ 
the two strongest evidences m fosoxa oli ^&» **st^ 
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authority of any system of church polity, are its obvious 
adaptation to promote the interests of true piety, and to 
cherish toward the Universal Church the feelings of Christian 
charity. Whatever scheme of government is seen by its own 
inherent constitution to provide most securely and most 
amply for these vital and essential parts of Christianity, of 
whatever else it may be destitute in the way of secular 
grandeur or power, will commend itself at length to the con- 
viction of all thinking, reflecting, and impartial persons, as 
the nearest approach to the plan laid down in the New 
Testament. Apply therefore your principles to the produc- 
tion of these results. Submit yourselves not only in these 
matters, but in all others, to the authority of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, as expressed in his Word. " Submit yourselves unto 
every ordinance of man, [in civil matters] for the Lord's 
sake; whether it be to the king, as supreme ; or unto governors 
as unto them that are sent by him for the punishment of evil 
doers, and for the praise of them that do well. For so is the 
will of God, that with well doing you may put to silence the 
ignorance of foolish men. As free [or seeking to be free] 
and not using your liberty for a cloak of maliciousness, but 
as the servants of God. Honour all men ; love the brother- 
hood; fear God; honour the king. ,, "And besides this, 
giving all diligence, add to your faith, virtue ; and to virtue, 
knowledge ; and to knowledge, temperance ; and to temper- 
ance, patience ; and to patience, godliness ; and to godliness, 
brotherly kindness; and to brotherly kindness, charity." 
In all our conduct towards our brethren of the Church of 
England, as well as towards other denominations of profess- 
ing Christians, let us manifest as well as cherish the most 
candid respect for their conscientious convictions, the most 
tender regard for their feelings, combined with that genuine 
affection which is due to all who love our Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity. 
"I could imagine that the latter day glory were begun if 
I heard on all sides, and from m«a^ ^<£\e»&,fe damand for 
■"now, not uniformity; for \nsr<nsR»K^ co^smiw, \*fc 
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sectarian exclusiveiiess. This is the spirit which in its per- 
fect development will raise every sect above its petty partiali- 
ties, and at last fuse all into one great and consolidated whole. 
Deep, pure, unaffected love, penetrating and pervading the 
Christian church, uniting all its parts in actual fellowship, 
and making it visibly as well as spiritually one ; this is the 
weapon for subduing the world. The virtue of love has 
been much lauded, but little felt ; often inculcated, but seldom 
exemplified ; talked of, but not understood. Men, judging 
from their conduct, have supposed it to signify love to their 
own sect ! Marvellous affection ! or love to all others, when 
they shall have joined theirs ; magnanimous liberality ! Love 
of this sort has had its millennium. It has done nothing 
but mischief during the long period of far more than a 
thousand years. Another and a more comprehensive princi- 
ple is required now. I cannot but hope that the day is. 
approaching when the sublime experiment of its power is to 
be tried. The bigot of every denomination has taken for his 
text, 'The wisdom that is from above is first pure, then 
peaceable,' and on this he has rung his eternal changes, 
arguing for the subjugation of all to sympathy with himself 
before he could unite them in the communion of the Church. 
I should say to all who agree in the profession of primary 
and fundamental truth, but who differ in secondary matters, 
' study jirst to be peaceable, then pure ; ' love in the heart will 
become light in the intellect ; you will feel yourselves per- 
petually approaching to greater uniformity in proportion as 
you have more of that visible oneness which will for ever be 
seen in the church of heaven, you will display less of that 
diversity of sentiment which hitherto has distinguished and 
often distracted the church on earth."* 

" It is the image of Christ and not human forms of wor- 
ship, or human constitutions, or human creeds, that must 
form the principle of a universal fellowship of saints and the 

* Fiat Justitia, tfl, Sfc. 
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glory of the millennial church. ' Blessed likeness ! enchant- 
ing loveliness ! * Are the painted earth-made vizors which 
conceal ' the human face divine,' and substitute in its room 
their own deformed and forbidding visages, worth the price 
they have cost us ? worth the conflicts which have all the 
pains of military warfare without its recompence, and all 
the hardihood of chivalry without its generosity ? worth 
the broken unity, the blighted peace, the tarnished beauty, 
the prostrate energy, the humbled honours of the church of 
God ? Ah no ! our hearts feel that they are not ! What 
then remains but to lay aside our petty contests,* to strike 
our hands in a covenant of love, a ' holy league,' offensive 
and defensive, for the common Christianity — to present our 
consolidated front to the legions of error and death ; and 
march on under the command of the Captain of our Salvation, 
till the nations mingle their shouts in that thundering 
alleluia, l The Lord God Omnipotent reigneih? "f 

Commending these sentiments to your holy and deliberate 
attention, 

I suscribe myself, 

My esteemed and beloved Flock, 

Your Pastor, 

J. A. JAMES. 



* This expression, in the splendid passage to which it belongs, must 
be interpreted in a qualified sense. 

+ The closing paragraph of Mr. Redford's pamphlet en titled " The 
Church of England Indefensible from Holy Scripture/' 
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The ground taken in this tract is far from being the best 
point from which to gain a striking view of the evils pro- 
duced by State-Churches. Our main objections to every kind 
of alliance between the Church and the State spring out of 
our views of man in his religious capacity — our strongest 
arguments are derived directly from the Bible. It is on 
those aspects of the question, in which the light reflected 
is light from heaven, and which look towards the boundless 
•expanse of eternity, that we dwell with deepest earnestness 
of soul ; and if, occasionally, in order that we may see the 
evil with which we have to deal in all its hues and shades 
of enormity, we descend from the elevation whence the range 
of vision is most commanding, and upon which we are most 
at home, our defence is this — that all minds are not pre- 
cisely alike ; that conviction, like the lightning which flashes 
from heaven, pursues no given course ; that every bearing of 
truth is worth consideration ; and that, in a controversy like 
this, implicating so many, such various, and such important 
interests, that would be a foolish squeamishness which re- 
solved upon never using a good weapon, because it might not 
lappen to be the best one. 

The rights and responsibilities of citizenship are, in the 
present age, much undervalued. There is a strange pro- 
pensity in the religious circles of Dissent to pour contempt 
upon all which appertains to man in his relationship to civil 
-governments. There would really appear to be in some 
quarters no little pride felt in being able to wewx t\ss> V*r«s^ 
from every vestige of a care about ipdfi&uu ^%V«s^A 
men possessing some claim to mteQi%«ti^^ «^ ^B^^^* 5 ?^ 
evidence of sincere piety, actually ^otpii^^^^^ 



that they never read a newspaper, never give an electoral 
vote, never intermeddle with affairs of State, never embroil 
themselves in public conflicts, never take part in public 
triumphs. Voluntarily, and as a matter of conscience, they 
denude themselves of their rights as citizens, and, by their 
own act, cancel their names from the charter of a nation's 
freedom. And this they do, very many of them, we believe, 
sincerely, and all of them professedly, for religiorCs sake. 
A marvellous misapprehension thepe must be somewhere, to 
lead men to so anomalous a conclusion — a misapprehension 
which, wherever it obtains, renders the mind incapable of 
appreciating the arguments we are about to employ. It will 
be necessary, therefore, for us to clear the ground of this 
rubbish, preliminary to what we may have to advance on the 
special topic we have to discuss ; and, before attempting to 
demonstrate the incompatibility of religious establishments 
with the rights of citizenship, we shall endeavour to show 
what, in the eye of religion, a citizen is. 

"We start, then, with the assertion — an assertion which 
we imagine will not be disputed — that civil government is 
■an appointment of Providence; that "the powers that be 
are ordained of God." He who assumes for himself the 
significant title of " King of kings," has intimated his will 
in no equivocal terms, that the children of men shall dwell 
together in societies, and that, in order to this, they shall 
come under some species of organized rule. His revealed word 
is decisive upon this point ; and, even in the absence of this 
authority, his supreme will may be distinctly enough dis- 
cerned in the laws which pervade his providential dispensa- 
tions. Without government of some kind, society becomes 
impossible. Where each man is a law unto himself, there 
must be chaos. All the advantages, physical, intellectual, 
and moral, which grow out of the social state — and surely 
they are neither few nor small— would be at once annihilated. 
That human beings placed in contact with each other, 
mutually dependent, and eacfti Y\\a&3 \ntarata& V& ^»W main- 
tenance of order, will ado\A> tor ^«tb&&s«&, est ra*w* ^s*. 
pree from others, some pu\flfo uatWft* ^"W*\fc &ta&\* 
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amenable, is as inevitable a necessity, as that a heavy body 
shall gravitate towards the earth— a necessity wrought into 
man's nature by Infinite Wisdom. And, doubtless, this law 
is impressed upon our very being in mercy. Multitudinous 
as have been the woes inflicted upon our race by civil govern- 
ments, and gigantic as have been the wickednesses which 
have bred and nourished, it is not to be disputed that the 
very worst of them has at least sufficed to make society a 
possibility ; and the benefits of this condition, the indirect 
and, perhaps, undesigned result of political rule, have im- 
mensely preponderated over the accidental evils. 

We advance a step further. We assert that the sphere of 
action assigned by Providence to civil governments is a wide, 
glorious, and responsible one. Unreflecting and unprincipled 
men may convert it into, an arena for the exhibition of the 
lowest, the meanest, and most fantastic tricks of which hu- 
man depravity is capable ; but this alters not its essential 
dignity. The father of a numerous family sustains an honour- 
able and onerous post ; and the potent influences which he 
may wield for good or for evil, might well make any sane man 
shrink from contemplating the relationship with any approxi- 
mation to indifference. The merchant, the agriculturist, or 
the manufacturer, counting his dependants, it may be, by the 
hundred, and certain, whether he wills it or not, of exerting 
upon their minds, their tastes, their principles, their character, 
an all but irresistible sway, stands yet higher in the scale of 
moral responsibility, occupies a wider sphere, holds in his 
hands, as it were, a much larger number of the threads of 
human destiny, and, by the tenor of his life, contributes more 
largely materials for the after history of his country* But 
what tiny circles of action and of influence are these, com- 
pared with that of civil government. State authorities, 
necessarily for the most part, act on human kind in immense 
masses. Everything they do, considered in its results, is 
done on a large scale. Their proceedings go far to establish, 
national habits; their laws to stam\>ii*\»\OTi^ 
national regulations give sco^e, saA \*S&, «A ^ 5W * a ^?^ 
national industry, or strike it m^fti*^^!^^* ^ 
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may never recover. Peace or war is* the dreadful' alternative 
which the breath of their mouth can almost at any moment 
decide. Myriads of lives hang suspended upon their fiat. 
They have to do with the central springs of human affairs, 
and their lightest touch vibrates through all classes and in- 
terests to the extremities of the empire. Are they reckless, 
of their trust ? demoralisation inundates the land in one 
sweeping and irresistible flood* And, as the history of our 
*wn country can amply testify, a presumptuous intermeddling 
on their part with things too high for them, touches most 
closely to freedom, the purity, the usefulness, and the exten- 
sion of the Church of Christ. All this, and much more to 
the same purpose, which time obliges us to pass over un- 
noticed, may give us some notion of the wide range, for weal 
or for woe, of civil governments. "VSThat they do from day to 
day in this important and responsible sphere, constitutes what 
we call politics. Now, can any man, as a lover of his kind, and 
as a disciple of the Prince of all the kings of the earth, with 
this view outspread before him, venture to make it a matter 
of boast, that he feels no sort of concern in the deeds of his 
rulers ; that he knows nothing, and cares nothing, about their 
proceedings ; and that political movements of every kind are 
unworthy altogether of a Christian's solicitude ? This only 
we would ask before we advance further. Are not State 
authorities placed by God in a position of pre-eminent respon- 
sibility ? Is not the office committed to their trust, looked 
at entirely apart from the character of the men who hold it; 
one of commanding influence, and of high dignity ? — one- 
which, properly discharged, might subserve the noblest and 
most glorious ends ? Is it a trifling thing to rule a people ? 
Is it not quite as important (to put the question in the low* 
est form) as to govern a family, or to preside over a large 
commercial establishment ? And if God, in His wisdom 
had seen fit to devolve upon those who now eschew politics 
the onerous task of controlling the movements of the State 
would it be possible for ttiem ao tet \*> TOA«rwfcfe \tasi\t ^sL.. 
idon, as to be wliolly in&iffieTeii\>\to\kfc^&K^^*^^ 
tifency of State proceeding* ? 



We take another step onward, and remark, that this is 
precisely the task which Divine Providence has imposed upon 
them — the very position of solemn trust in which they have 
been placed. Every citizen of this empire is a constituted 
ruler of it ; every man who possesses, or who is legally quali- 
fied to possess, the parliamentary franchise, is, to the whole 
extent of his privilege and influence, accountable for what is 
done by the imperial government and legislature.. He is an 
integral part of that constitutional machinery by which 
afiairs of State are carried on. The prime minister of the 
country, the peers, the members of the popular branch of the 
legislature, are not charged with a responsibility to God so 
direct and immediate, as are the citizens of Great Britain. 
They make the House of Commons, and the House of 
Commons virtually make the minister. They, therefore, 
constitute the original depositary of opinion — the highest 
reservoir of power.* It matters nothing, in relation to their 
accountability, whether they be comparatively few or many. 
The decision of the body is made up of the decision of indi- 
viduals, and each individual is involved, according to the 
measure of his influence, in the results of every electoral 
expression of the public will. Whether he be one of twelve 
only, one of six hundred and fifty-eight, or one of eight 
hundred thousand, affects not in the smallest degree the 
reality of his participation in the acts of government ; and 
the measure of his responsibility must at last be gauged, not 
by the proportional share which he has in a national deter* 
mination, but by the political worth of that determination 
when ultimately expressed. If it be absolutely authoritative 
—if from it there be no appeal— if by it the course of the 
representative and the executive bodies of the State must be * 
mainly shaped — then, the real rulers of this empire are the 
citizens of it, and civil government is nothing more nor less 
than the embodied thoughts, principles, and designs of our 
constituent body. 

A citizen, "then, is a member of \Jn*\> w3ta& ^xsaaEssK&z* 
which, under the present system of \frang&\xv «^ ««*TSaA* 
hem absolute rule over Great Brftwi. *aoA.\>«t ^^a* 89 *** 



He if one of the trustees of political sovereignty. Of * the 
powers that be" he if an item. He holds office, and beholds 
it from God. He cannot evade his responsibility, however, 
like the prophet Jonah, he may flee from his post. Until he 
has exercised to the utmost every privilege which the consti- 
tution has put within his reach, he shares in the guilt of every 
contravention of the will of God perpetrated by our political 
authorities. Disguise it from himself as he may, his volun- 
tary and deliberate disuse of the rights of citizenship, is the 
subscription of his name to every law upon the statute-book, 
and the extension of his public sanction to every wickedness 
done in high places. He has a talent, and he buries it to the 
advantage of every wrong-doer. He sides with the oppressor 
by connivance. He gives his vote for monopoly by silence. 
The sin of war lies at his door, brought thither by his in- 
action ; and if there be anything religiously offensive in an 
Established Church, anything displeasing to our Lord and 
Master, anything subversive of Christian purity, peace, or 
power, he is, by his position, and by his studied neglect of 
the duties of it, an open party to its continuance. To such 
parties we may address a word of kind admonition: O 
brethren, reflect what it is you do when you commit suicide 
upon your citizenship ! More guilty than the father who 
suppresses his parental instincts, and avowedly repudiates 
parental duties, you throw into the treasury of unrighteous- 
ness the whole amount of power which you surrender. God 
has introduced you into one of the highest relationships of 
temporal life, and you tell Him that you will attend to none 
of the obligations of your trust. . He has made you rulers, 
and you leave the people to perish through your indifference* 
Think of this, brethren, and ask yourselves by what 
plea you will justify your conduct when called to give up 
your account. 

Citizenship, then, is, according to our view of it, an impor- 
tant social relationship, ordained by God himself, into which 
men are introduced, as they axVinto «*«*£ d&sx wlationship, 
by the laws of Providence. Xfc\»ua ^wa^Vi^V^w^ 
igahiBt misapprehension. The VwhAbbm* <& <£&»»£&* Va. 
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every country are marked out by human wisdom or by human 
folly ; and all that we would be understood as affirming is, 
that the boundaries having been prescribed and settled in any 
given case, each one who is placed within those boundaries is 
placed there by providential dispensation. The trust is 
devolved upon him by the Most High. And every trust 
contemplates the attainment of certain ends, and confers cer- 
tain rights with a view to those ends. Perhaps, therefore, 
we may obtain the most comprehensive view of the subject 
under discussion by considering, first, the objects contem- 
plated by citizenship; then the rights necessary for the 
accomplishment of those objects, and, in connexion with 
them, the mode in which, and the extent to which, State- 
Churches interfere with the exercise of those rights. 

The primary and proximate object contemplated by 
citizenship is social obder. Our beneficent Creator wills 
that men dwell together in peace. He would have all his 
subjects on earth protected, in their persons, their property, 
and their liberty, against the aggressions of fraud and force. 
Civil law is a merciful substitute, in respect of temporal pur- 
poses, for spiritual religion ; and, until religion shall be 
universally triumphant, and all the nations of the world be 
brought into subjection to " the royal law of love," is 
designed to put a limit upon the external development of evil 
passions, with a view to prevent the infliction of actual 
injury. So far as organised physical force is applicable to 
the maintenance of righteous conduct between man .and 
man, God has ordained that it shall be employed by civil 
government — not, indeed, as a means of promoting righteous- 
ness, but, in compassion to erring creatures, as the means of 
securing for them the advantage of its results. Were the 
Gospel victorious over every heart, and were love to God, and, 
through him, love to man, permanently enthroned thereupon, 
all men being swayed by the evangelical rule, "JDo unto 
others as ye would they should do unto you," political 
authority would become supexihtoMa. lirasifin&&n V«wsw»* 
as the majority of mankind are stean^etfc \>o ^&a&qgsp&fr^^ 
effectual restraint, civil government \a <s&s&- %VD ^ ^^ i 
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of this prophecy. Our greater social security than that of 
, most European kingdoms has afforded us leisure for the 
r cultivation of the sciences and the pursuit of commerce. 
F And what has been the result P Christianity has availed 
r itself of our advantages and of our enterprise i has multiplied 
I oar Bibles by the steam-press; has promoted benevolent 
w combination by our penny post ; has followed our ships to 
w every foreign shore; has, in short, obtained a purchase- 
p ground for all her efforts, upon the inventions and improve- 
|k ments which human ingenuity has succeeded in bringing into 
£ play. Would that this were the only side of the picture 
£ exhibited by the political history of Great Britain. But, 
£ alas! it is not so. The Church of Christ has been worried, 
m torn, scattered, by malignant and ambitious passions ; and 
A where she was justified in looking for a guardian of her 
*■ liberties, she found, in every instance, her bitterest oppressor. 
^ The State, which, in as far as it has secured social order, has 
r unquestionably proved useful to aggressive Christianity, 
*"!, professedly aiming to»further it by direct and unwarranted 
^intermeddling with its authority, has been the most formid- 
~aMe impediment in its path. Centuries of persecution, more 
f^or less severe — centuries of nominalism, more or less preva- 
"*dent— have testified how deplorably religion may be hindered 
l^aby the misdirected action of political power. Viewed in 
■ Y»nnection the one with the other, the two sets of national 
^experience go far to show how closely the main design of 
■* J3to& in regard to our race is associated with the movements 
* it civil government ; how, within its own legitimate sphere, 
f story righteous act of magistracy does something towards 
^levelling a road for the Gospel ; and how, mistaking its own 
junctions, and listening to the counsels of an impious ambition, 
0ip may retard the glorious cause it was intended to ad- 
ance. 

-We may now with the greater advantage pass on to a 
ation of the rights of citizenship, and the violation 
J those rights by Established Ch\ocne&. 

l^Ughim are in relation to iiuax o\QKfe»\ «*- ** **? JJ^ 
wfe so must be the rights. T\i* ^twoso** **"* 
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citizenship is the maintenance of society by the protecting 
agency of justice ; the ulterior object arrived at through the 
medium of the primary one, is the victory of revealed truth 
over every heart. The responsibility of citizenship must be 
measured by these its ends — the privileges of citizenship 
must be co-extensive with the responsibility. And, in order 
that they may be so, the following conditions are absolutely 
necessary — private judgment, the free promulgation of it, 
and the legitimate results of that promulgation. We shall 
see how State- Churches interfere in each of these respects. 

Private judgment is the first and most indispensable rigid 
cf citizenship. Deprived of this, or crippled in the exercise 
of it, responsibility ceases. What I am required to do I 
must have the opportunity and the means, first, of knowing 
accurately, then of performing efficiently ; and what is true 
of me, is true of all who occupy a like position with myself. 
The body of citizens in this land are, as we have already 
seen, the rulers of the land ; and since every act of political 
rule operates powerfully and on the large scale, whether 
men intend it or otherwise, in favour of, or in opposition to, 
the Church of the Redeemer, it follows in natural sequence 
that every citizen, placed as he is in so delicate and critical 
a position, should be left entirely untrammelled by State 
arrangements to form his opinion as to his peculiar duties* 
His acts, in that relationship which he sustains, ought to 
harmonise most fully with the ultimate object they are 
intended to work out. What God has spoken in his Word — 
what principles of practice He has enjoined — and how these 
principles may be best brought to bear upon society, he 
ought to enjoy the most unrestricted liberty of determining. 
If he is not free here, he is but a tool in the hands of 
others; a serf, rather than a citizen; a slave, and not a 
ruler. 

And now, take this country as it is ; survey it narrowly ; 
calculate the various and potent influences which the Estab- 
lished Church can bring \io \tera, to ^«r£ ^foa ^xaious^ 
political and religious, o£ t\ioa© ^Vvo W^ ^owi«ks<bl *& , fca& \ 
franchise, and say whetiiex Vte osuteDO* ^ ^ xAfcsk \* \ 
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not incompatible with the first and foremost of the rights 
of citizenship. 

The selection by the State of a religious creed, the which 
it stamps with its official seal as the only authorised way of 
salvation — the constituting the Church, which is the visible 
embodiment of that creed, the very head of our national 
institutions— the interweaving of her rites and ministrations 
with every civil solemnity — the restriction of our chief semi- 
naries of learning to the exclusive use of her members — the 
handing over of the whole population to the nominal spiritual 
guardianship of her clergy — the distribution of political office 
mainly to those who dwell within her pale— the liberal en- 
dowment of her ministers with the property of the country — 
the elevation of them in numerous instances to the magisterial 
bench — the admission to the peerage and to senatorial dignity 
of her archbishops and bishops — the sustentation of her 
buildings, and the defrayment of the expenses of her worship, 
by a tax upon the people— the squaring of civil polity by an 
eye to her extravagant, and often vain-glorious, demands — 
and the requirement from the sovereign of an open and 
unchanging profession of her faith — all this, of necessity, 
creates a centre towards which opinion will gravitate with 
such force as to render private judgment, in the majority of 
instances, a mere fiction of the fancy. With such an appa- 
ratus perpetually in action, and meeting men, in some one 
or other of its influences, at every turn of life, to offer 
temptation or to threaten displeasure, judgment cannot be 
independent, nor can mind be free. Citizenship, in general, 
will be swayed by it out of that orbit of common sense and 
honesty, in which it ought to revolve unmolested. Whilst 
human nature remains what it is, such must be the dele- 
terious results upon it of an Established Church. Neither 
in religion nor in politics will there be the inquiry needful 
for the formation of sound judgment, nor the moral courage 
to pronounce it even if it should be formed. Ages may roll 
away before the aggregate of citiz&n& \i&to "Wisscaa «s»$R3sSss* 
to the moral restraint thus inupo&ttl ml^oh >3&®x > *^ t>s 5/ 
thinking. To all intents and. iranpneft* '%«* V^®* - 
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death. Not to Protestantism, but to Dissent 
Britain ascribe her present patrimony of freedom 1 
ls quite unnecessary, however, to roam in search of evi- 
, to foreign climes, or to- by-gone days. Proo£ in 
adance, of the position we are bow maintaining, lies close 
It may not, indeed, be equally coarse as that which 
find elsewhere j but to those who are competent to appre- 
e it, it is equally telling. The present aspect of society 
hi a country, viewed, we mean, in reference to mental free- 
b most anomalous and most melancholy. Whether 
to the senate, the press, or the people — to Church- 
p to Dissenters, we shall find thought, feeling, and 
pie, pervaded and debased by the deteriorating influence 
establishment. Intelligence, of which there cannot be 
to be a lack, runs in deep ruts up to the very nave, and 
tardy progress as it makes, more especially in the direc- 
of religion and of politics, is purchased at the expense of 
ible labour* Men of pith and likelihood in all things 
-in commercial enterprise, in science, in philosophy, in 
tttbropic zeal — we are here, even yet, but puny dwarfs, 
ened at the shadow of our own conclusions, and toying 
a veriest trifles with which the human mind can be 
Who would have thought to see, midway between 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and in England, the 
of Bibles, a keener contention about gown and surplice, 
a bidding prayer before sermon, and an offertory after 
about the grandest principles of civil and spiritual 
anient which have ever been propounded to public 
Move along the most ordinary walks of society, and 
will fin J, together with a strange excitement on these 
fceakably babyish questions, a still stranger insensibility 
horror of, those broader views of what society wants, 
h appeal for decision " to the law and to the testimony." 
ery where, public opinion is gnarled, and knotted, and 
1 into uncouthness, by the warping influence «& %s^ 
lavished Church. Misses- not yet o\A c& \tasvs \»m,«^ 
headed philosophers, feed w\i\iav& i^!gM»^ tx^sc 
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towering talent eclipses all rivalry, and compels the world to 
admire even when moat they hate, drivel like the commonest 
scribhler on all topics which touch the privileges of our 
ecclesiastical corporation. " Talk with any half-dozen men, 
net matter what their creed, and you will observe at least 
five oat of the six to he in similar bondage. On all other 
topics they are ready to assign some intelligible, if not suffi- 
cient, reason for their opinions; on the question of an 
Establishment, they do not inquire for one. * A Christian 
country must have a national church.* This they take to he 
self-evident. What follows? Why, that every principle 
that would clearly go to the overthrow of priestcraft must, 
ipso facto, be little better than madness; and that every 
species of injustice required for its maintenance must be 
not only tolerated, but zealously upheld. Under the influ- 
ence of this tyrannous system you will see men, holding the 
most liberal political opinions, and displaying in all other 
relations the most kindly dispositions, go to parochial meet- 
ings, and mouth the maxims of the purest despotism, and 
deliberately vote to give effect to intolerable cruelty. An 
Established Church is built upon the ruins of mental free- 
dom ; and the public opinion that suffers and sanctions it, 
has locked itself up within the doors of prejudice, and put 
the key in its pocket. Within that little space the under- 
standing may exercise itself; but abroad into the wide world 
it cannot go. A nation thus governed is a self-guarded 
prisoner. It may talk of liberty, but practically it is a 
slave.' ' 

To contend, in opposition to the force of the preceding 
train of remark, that the right of private judgment is not 
interfered with, inasmuch as, notwithstanding the existence 
of an Established Church, every man is at liberty to form 
his own opinion, and may, if he will, rise superior to tempta- 
tion, is to put forward a transparent fallacy. A right of 
public way thrQUgh a nobleman's park may exist ; but if he, 
purposely to prevent its loeffig^enaftL^ ^* t^\^&*svmm^ 
puts a running bull into it, wnafc, to msafe dt Nfcvw^^Sfcafc 
ight be worth ? That a Steto-Cta^ aotas&i ^«* *s&. 
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controls the judgment of citizens, and that it does so, not by 
addressing the reason, and by the use of argument, but by- 
appealing to worldly passions — hope, shame, and fear — is a 
fact which few will dispute. Who gives it the power of 
making such appeals ? Who lends it influence to take men's 
understandings captive ? Who gives- weight to its threaten- 
ings, or value to its promises ? We answer — the State. 
Separate the Church from the State, and let it stand or fall 
by its own merits, and instantly the judgment of British 
citizens would be relieved from an incubus, under the weight 
of which it can do nothing independent, but moan forth, now 
and then, a feeble complaint. The first and most essential 
right of citizenship is benumbed by the Establishment ; and 
it matters nothing to the argument whether the effect be 
produced by mesmeric passes, or by a heavy blow. We 
object to the result in either case. 

The second right belonging to citizens, which the existence 
cf a State-Church necessarily violates, is that of the freest 
promulgation of opinion. 

The end of civil government, as we have said, is peace, in 
order to truth ; and citizenship has a right to demand a 
guarantee for its freedom to promote both. But both in- 
volve the necessity of allowing an unreserved expression of 
opinion, and that especially on subjects connected with man's 
highest welfare. The maintenance of this right intact is 
almost essential to internal national peace. Thought and 
feeling, forcibly suppressed, become heated into an uncon- 
trollable passion. The government which forbids vent to 
the public mind walks over a rumbling volcano, and society, 
unable to endure for any lengthened period the smothering 
of its conviction, quivers with 'all the premonitory symptoms 
of convulsion, and, finding no relief, breaks out into insur- 
rectionary violence. Every subject of the realm is interested 
in guarding this right with vigilant jealousy, for the subver- 
sion of it is almost invariably followed, at least in enlightened 
states, by sudden revolution. It Va ncfc otks wssk. ^wwa^ 
which demands for the citizen til* Srasafc wssA» ^ ^^ 
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right — the interests of truth equally require it. The en- 
richment of the human race in knowledge, refinement, and 
virtue, renders necessary a perpetual contribution of opinions 
to one common stock. Much rubbish may be heaped to- 
gether, but amidst it all there will be hidden grains of truth. 
Errors in abundance may be thrown upon the national mind. 
But the whole will undergo the process of smelting in the 
furnace of investigation and reflection, and nothing but what 
is intrinsically unchangeable will be able finally to resist the 
fiery test. Besides, error itself throws light on truth ; and, 
like weeds, although worthless and pernicious whilst growing, 
they serve when dead to fatten the soil. No mistake can 
be greater than that which would impede fermentation in the 
social mind. "The turbid elements continually floating 
therein, may be precipitated to the bottom by the pressure 
of external authority ; but there they are, and every fresh 
agitation will stir them up, nor can they ever be effectually 
got rid of, except by allowing this fermentation to which 
we have alluded to go forward — by permitting simple Chris- 
tian truth to act as leaven, and to send up to the surface in 
a scaly congealment, which may be dealt with en masse, 
the subtle but potent elements of t^l, which have entered 
into combination with the general mind of man." For the 
truth's sake, consequently, equally as for that of peace, the 
freest utterance of opinion is the birthright of citizenship. 

This right State-Churches violate by the very fact of their 
existence, as well as by all the habits of their nature. We 
need not ask what they do, in order to demonstrate an in- 
vasion of our just claims ; it suffices in this instance to ahow 
that such institutions are. They have their basis in a left- 
handed frustration of our freedom. For, even where Dissent 
is tolerated, the vice of the system remains. The power 
which concedes toleration, assumes to itself the prerogative 
of withdrawing it, should expediency prompt the backward 
step. But, supposing this to be a moral impossibility, sub- 
sfantiaUy we are defrauded of out t\$\\u "W&sk Vo*^ <£ 
liberty is that, which, although sJlw^ to ^w&wxel ^ wn&. 
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views of truth, is compelled to pay for the promulgation of 
what it regards as error P Who can be said to be free to 
cleanse, if he be so minded, the Augean stable, whom force 
obliges to feed the creatures who are stalled therein? A 
man may regard the doctrines embodied in the standards and 
formularies of the Church of England, as unscriptural and 
pernicious — may deem the mode of its support an insulting 
supercession of divine appointments by human law — may see 
in the system a terrible perversion of a heavenly gift, and an 
awful misrepresentation of the design and spirit of Christi • 
anity. Be it so, answers some abettor of establishments ; 
and is he not at full liberty to preach his opinions from the 
housetops ? Doubtless, we reply ; but, while he preaches a 
pennyworth of dissent, law takes from him, in the shape of 
practical support, a pound's worth of church. Why, he is 
obliged to keep in repair the very target at which he lets 
loose his shaft — to pay the masons for building up the very 
fortress he would batter down. Ecclesiastics are wise in 
their generation. They allow us the talk, but they wrest 
from us the wealth and the power which enable them to set 
it at defiance. "Speak freely," is the purport of their 
toleration bill, while tithes, taxes, spiritual courts, and 
episcopal baronies — sustained, be it remembered, at the gene- 
ral expense — make us conscious that we must needs speak 
almost in vain. 

For even this equivocal measure of " the liberty of pro- 
phesying," it is well known, we are but little indebted to the 
good will of the Church. When she " sat as a queen," in 
the hey-day of her power, and when the ignorance of the 
times permitted to her the full development of her tendencies, 
Nonconformity was forbidden '"to peep or mutter." The 
Toleration Bill was no gift of hers. Her customary favours 
were of another sort. The Act of Uniformity, the Five-mile 
Act, thumb-screws and bootikins, ear-cropping, nose-slitting, 
and the pillory, fines, imprisonments, and even death — thea^ 
her playthings in her earlier days, \tttockea Vet \tf&occ&. \s^.- 
mour. Citizenship, growing atroii^N^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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tenacious grasp, and hence, she resorts to them no longer. 
But, alas ! to this hour much of that temper of mind remains 
-which made these things congenial. Still she can threaten 
humble dissentients — withhold a charity, or incense a land- 
lord, or harden the heart of an employer, in order to gain her 
ends. Even now she can rail, even where she cannot wound, 
and brand conscientious and godly men as sedition?mongers, 
demagogues, and infidels. Free utterance of opinion ! Is 
that our patrimony ? Ah ! did not the parliament, when re- 
pealing the penal statutes against Catholics and others, de- 
liberately retain on the statute-hook, that whoever should 
. speak against the Queen's supremacy over the Church should 
incur a forfeiture of all his goods ? How comes it that it is 
illegal to hold an assembly of more than twenty persons for 
religious worship, except in a licensed room ? These things 
may be comparatively unimportant in themselves, but no 
thanks to the State-Church for that. 'The Factories' Edu- 
cation Bill indicated her mind to go further ; and her dis- 
content with the rulers of the day for their slight leaning to 
liberality in such matters, points out to us clearly enough 
that we are under no obligation to her. As citizens, there- 
fore, we protest against the alliance as inimical to our rights. 
The free promulgation of opinion, so essential to the peace of 
society, and so indispensable to the healthy progress of truth, 
is, in numberless ways, checked and impeded by the eccle- 
siastical establishments. At home they are not idle in the 
works of suppression ; in the colonies they are bolder and 
more active. But, whether at home or abroad — whether in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, or our more distant dependencies 
— we object to them as incompatible with the rights of citi- 
zenship. 

Lastly, Citizenship has a right to demand that the free pro- 
mulgation of opinion shall he allowed to develop itself in its 
legitimate practical results — in the assimilation of our insti- 
tutions to the increased m\^fiigeta&e ot \taa wrcntoy ; in the 
political changes which laave t\» mraoSsafc wn&oh «& <&» 
oublic will ; and, to sum ug dlmfta few wta *& ym&S*^ 
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in governmental amelioration, improvement, progress ; which 
right, it will he scarcely necessary to observe, is directly con- 
travened hy an Estahlished Church. 

All truth is in order to action; opinions are nothing, 
save as they are reduced to practice ; principles possess no 
worth till they come to he applied. Providence hestows 
nothing upon us in vain. Childhood is not endowed with 
all the powers and qualifications which helong to maturity, 
simply hecause childhood could find no profitable use for 
them. Propensities and talents, according to God's law, un- 
fold themselves when they are wanted ; and the mere fact 
of their existence in any being, implies the obligation to 
employ them. It is with states as with individuals. En- 
lightened public opinion, in the very nature of things, looks 
towards enlightened public conduct as its end : the blossom 
is meant to ripen the fruit, qr no blossom would have 
appeared. Thought, unimpeded by conventional counter- 
actions, tends by an inherent law of its being, to take visible 
form, and become deed. 

" Heaven doth with us as we with torches do ; 
Not light them for themselves ; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, 'twere all alike 
As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touch'd 
But to fine issues." 

If, then, a right to a free promulgation of opinion exists, 
— and who can justly withhold it? — it must exist with a 
view to its legitimate practical results. If, by public opinion, 
when formed, the powers and proceedings of the State are to 
be ultimately moulded, it is manifestly a violation of all 
propriety, to place between the State and that opinion an 
adamantine barrier to resist its action. The condition of 
mankind, in all their relationships, is intended to be one of 
perpetual and gradual progression ; and, in no other depart- 
ment but that of politics, is it deemed becoming or wise to 
put a Chinese shoe on human capabilities. Nowhere but in 
the domains of civil government, does tiifc dowsA. *«s^ ^ss^ 
natural law obtain, that the man. t&ia\Wera ^Bbfc ^gasaRSfifc* <& 
the boy, and that increased k&OYrYe&g* wA esgenssaR* ^ 
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be made to gird themselves, and wait at the table of obsolete 
conceits and puerile follies. The institution which renders 
necessary this inversion of established order, is a direct 
violation of our rights as citizens ; and such an institution is 
a State-Church. 

Necessarily such — for, in order to its being, judgment is 
definitively given as to what is truth ; and every subsequent 
change would break down the prestige of infallibility. A 
religious establishment can endure no change. It takes its 
place beside the State, and becomes the partner of its wealth 
and power, on the pretence that it, and it alone, correctly 
embodies the mind of God, and every alteration would over- 
throw its first assumption. The system is one which, in the 
nature of things, can neither shrink nor stretch to meet the 
variations of the times. Its main characteristic is well 
described by a liturgical sentence, " As it was in the begin- 
ning, is now, and ever shall be." It may be argued that 
this unchangeableness is a befitting quality of the Church of 
Christ. On this point we venture no remark : but assuredly, 
this renders it a very inconvenient ally of the State. Political 
improvements are not commonly adopted with such zealous 
haste by men in power, as to render it expedient to tether 
statesmen to an immovable institution, and to circumscribe 
the range of their wisdom and patriotism by the lines of 
ecclesiastical dictation. Public opinion does not act so 
easily, as to require a heavy clog upon all its movements, 
lest it should overleap the bounds of prudence. A free 
promulgation of opinion can be wanted for no other purpose 
than that citizens should concur in judging correctly, in 
order that, in pursuance of their legitimate ends, they may 
act wisely ; and here, in a State-Church, we have a power 
interposing between the public judgment and the public 
act, and declaring that the one shall never, in given cases, 
pass into the other — that a nation's wisdom shall not be- 
come the guide of a nation's conduct. Is this no violation 
of the rights of citizenship ? Can any be more flagrant ? 

But we shall see this mattex o\3L *k& tm»» ^y^^si^ I 
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throw upon it the light of an illustration or two derived from 
actual national experience. And here the field is so abun- 
dant that selection becomes our main difficulty. It can 
scarcely be necessary to remind the reader of the oath im- 
posed upon our monarchs at the time of their coronation, by 
which they are sworn to maintain intact all the privileges 
which do or shall appertain to the bishops and dignitaries of 
the Church ; nor shall we call up from their graves of infamy 
the Test and Corporation Acts, defended to the last by the 
Establishment, and only slain by the spirit of the age. We 
shall pass over unnoticed, except by this brief reference, the 
long and bigoted resistance made to Catholic emancipation, 
and the thousand and one attempts made by the Church— 
and too often made successfully — to deprive the fJtate, or, in 
other words, the citizens of this empire, of the service of* 
whatever sagacity, honesty of purpose, and intellectual and 
moral ability, exist outside of its own pale. We point to 
Ireland. We ask, what has brought that country to its pre- 
sent anomalous and critical position ? Every one will reply, 
the State-Church. That must be upheld in its integrity, say 
our statesmen, at any cost. What is the consequence? 
This measure must be withheld, that cannot be conceded — 
these professions must be abandoned — those principles of 
righteous legislation must be trampled under foot, lest the 
Church should be endangered. Twenty thousand soldiers 
must be quartered in the sister isle, to prop up, by their 
muskets, a tottering Church. Bitter animosities must be 
kept perpetually open and smarting, whereby the public 
peace is put in peril, and upon which conciliatory policy 
must needs be thrown away, simply because the Church 
must stand untouched. Poor Ireland ! the State-Church is 
the millstone about her neck, which drags her down to the 
profoundest depths of political beggary and despair, 

But is there nothing to complain of in our own country ? 
Is it uncommon here for ministers of tna CtaroncLta ^^ **> 
their main reason for resisting any isHtfaro&srcL* ^sw«*« 
recommended by argument or experisafcfe* \Ja»fc t^^^S^^^SF*^ 
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the Established Church to danger? What renders every 
reform so difficult as to require nothing less than the moving 
power of a revolution for its achievement ? The reply is 
still, the Church. The clergy can no more advance with 
the nation in its career of improvement than if the Fates had 
fixed them where they are. In what age of the world have 
men been known voluntarily to descend from a station of 
superiority, to sacrifice influence, to give up power, to lay 
down emoluments, for the public good ? It cannot be ex- 
pected. The system which makes the clergy what they are, 
however ill-adapted to answer its professed ends, will, never- 
theless, of course, be most zealously upheld. Its abuses will 
be pertinaciously defended. Its errors will be obstinately 
maintained. Light, which would expose their pretensions, 
come from what quarter it may, will be carefully obstructed. 
Every effort to make people thoughtful, vigilant of their 
own interests, self-confiding, and independent, will be re- 
garded as a covert attack upon their privileges. Every 
change which may by possibility modify or destroy their 
exclusiveness will be vigorously opposed. The Church 
cannot move forward, and so the nation must stand 
still. 

One word by way of application, and we have done. We 

ask whether, if the foregoing representations be correct, 

patriotism, equally with religion, does not demand of every 

Dissenter the employment of his electoral franchise, directly 

with a view to put an end to this evil ? Can they be liberal 

politicians who, by upholding a Church Establishment, would 

thus curtail the rights of citizenship ? Ought they to be 

trusted ? Must not their principles be radically unsound ? 

Henceforth, then, let us test parliamentary candidates by 

their views of ecclesiastical establishments. They cannot be 

the friends of freedom who advocate the continuance of the 

Church and State alliance ; and, sure we are, they utterly 

misconceive the genius of C\ate\ira&s. TYas^ are, therefore, 

unfit to be entrusted wit\it^\i\xsvBa^ *i\*%^C\^ 
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AN ADDEESS TO DISSENTERS ON THE 

EELIGIOUS BEAEINGS OF THE STATE- 

CHUECH QUESTION. 



In addressing you on " the Religious Bearings of the State- 
Church Question," we suppose none can doubt that those 
bearings are of the greatest importance. Related as the 
question is to all the principles and proceedings that should 
be cherished and prosecuted by intelligent and moral beings, 
its relations to religion are the first of all. It is its connexion 
with religion that makes its connexion with other things so 
vital and vigorous. All things are religious things to man. 
It is impossible to separate from him, as a spiritual and im- 
mortal creature, any of the ten thousand influences that per- 
petually act upon him. His spirituality and immortality 
make all things spiritual and immortal to him. But if pecu- 
liar significance and force are derived to all his circumstances 
and proceedings from his religiousness, how transcendent 
must be the importance of those which, in their own nature, 
have immediately to do with him as a child of God and an 
heir of eternity ! 

In taking a religious view of the State-Church question, 
we rejoice in the persuasion that many of you will not find it 
novel. In a religious light you have been accustomed to 
consider it. Religion is the substantial reason of your dis- 
sent. Worldly politicians and prejudiced sectarians may 
smile at the notion, but we have the most intimate con- 
viction that so it is. You do not occupy your present 
position without grounds, or on utcwoyI&fj ^gcw*a&&. Xfcsasso^ 
Is not with you a negative thing, ot an saxXfcks ^sosn%- ^iassck. 



protest against civil establishments of Christianity is made as- 
duty. It comes from faith in the highest truth, and love of 
the highest good ; you reject human doctrines because you 
receive divine verities ; your separation is the form of unity r 
not schism; your independence of man is submission to. the 
only law. This inspires the hope that our appeal will not be 
altogether fruitless. 

You will not suspect us of any design or wish to throw 
contempt upon the various secondary arguments by which 
State-Churches may be opposed, because in the present address 
we deal only with the religious arguments. You will not 
imagine that we take up these from any fear of becoming 
political. There are no reasons yet known to us wherefore 
Dissenters should abstain from politics. Until it can be made- 
apparent that politics arc sinful, or that Christians lose their 
humanity when they acquire their godliness, it is not alone 
their license, but their duty, to contemplate civil objects, 
and be moved by civil motives. Established Churches are 
political institutions, and as political institutions they may 
be supported or assailed. If there were, which there is not, 
anything wrong in a political opposition to them, the wrong 
would be properly chargeable upon those persons by whom 
they are upheld. Political dissent cannot be a vice, if 
political churchmanship be a virtue. We go further. It is 
the making of religion a political thing that we object to. 
Our doctrine is, The entire and necessary spirituality of 
Christ's kingdom. The cause of our complaint is, that 
Christianity has been brought down from its elevation of 
heavenly dignity and freedom, to the low ground of association 
with, and dependence on, the civil powers. As Dissenters, 
all that is political about us is an accident, and an accident 
derived from those persons who like to charge it on us as a 
sin. And if our protest against the union of Church and 
State makes tts political, with what a thick investiture of that 
same attribute must they be clothed who sanction and sus- 
tain it ? If the opponents oi a system wi ^wAaxninated by 
its touch, what is the myatexy oi HfoaX ?ra^& Vs ^VyOcl^ 
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purity of its abettors is retained ? He who wears the soiled 
garment can scarcely be in a more enviable predicament than 
he who would fain remove it. The fact is, that, although 
aggressive nonconformity has, necessarily, to do with things 
political, which is not its fault, its motives may be of the 
highest order. The thing sought to be abolished is worldly, 
but the principles on which it is sought to be abolished are 
from above. That which excites our disbelief and opposition 
as Dissenters — the use of the civil power in the maintenance 
of religious truth — is a human plan and work ; the arguments 
that justify our disbelief and opposition are not carnal, but 
of God. Considered in their relations to the general interests 
of man, civil establishments of religion are to be deprecated 
and denounced, as violating natural rights, abridging civil 
liberty, and checking intellectual progress ; but, considered 
in their relations to all that is of highest and most enduring 
moment to human beings, the most emphatic condemnation 
of them is weak, and the most strenuous efforts for their re- 
moval but bare duty. We address you, then, not as patriots 
or philanthropists merely, but as Christians, while briefly 
adverting to a few of the many religious bearings of the ques- 
tion in hand. 

It has vitally to do with the interpretation of the records 
qf revealed religion. It was not likely that a subject so es- 
sentially connected with religion as the mode of its support, 
would be left without appeal to the book which contains its 
history and laws as given by God. It would have been 
strange if religious men were found advocating principles on 
this point, which they did not, at least, imagine could be de- 
tected in the Bible. We might be sure that, if the appeal 
were not chosen by themselves, it would be forced by others. 
Accordingly, the Scriptures are employed by both friends 
and foes of established churches in vindication of their different 
doctrines. But in what manner? One striking circum- 
stance in the controversy, as conducted by Churchmen, is 
their mode qf dealing with the different TestamewU. 'W^^A. 
Testament is their favourite reference, ^e 3kgofcR»fcAs»Rfc* 



compulsion, its weakest semblance there, is seized with an 
eagerness, and dwelt upon with a studied particularity, that 
betoken how important it is held in the argument* Now 
this, in itself, is ominous. Apart from all minute discussions,, 
the simple fact that, in so great a matter, the Old Testament 
should be thus used, or used at all, is full of meaning. We 
do not say that the Old Testament supports the compulsory 
system, that it sustains the appeal of Churchmen — far from 
it ; but the prominence and vehemence of the appeal, the 
fact that it is made, and requires to be made, is solemnly sig- 
nificant, we take it, of the nature of the whole case. That 
a state of things so peculiar as was that obtaining among the 
Jews of old — that an economy whose very essence involved 
its transitoriness, should supply the foremost and strongest 
scriptural reasonings in favour of a system for the maintenance 
and propagation of the new and universal faith, is no weak 
indication of the disagreement of that system with the will 
of God. The tendency thus generated is one of comprehen- 
sive evil. The dispensations of divine religion are misinter- 
preted; the gradual developments of Providence are un- 
heeded ; the different modes in which God has taught, and 
acted upon, man, are dishonoured ; and the church, instead 
of being put into possession of the rights and powers of 
spiritual manhood, is retained in a condition of weak and 
ineffective infancj*. The smallest evil connected with this 
habit of referring to the former dispensation is, that it involves- 
a misconception of its design, the only proper respect to an 
introductory process requiring a recognition of its end as 
well as of its uses while in existence ; for it is dishonoured 
equally by seeking to perpetuate it as by denying that it 
should have been at all. The greatest evil of this reference 
is that, while it assigns to one process a false position, it 
affects the understanding of all the other processes with 
which that process is connected. He who mistakes Moses 
mistakes Christ ; and by \k*y* Taxxeh he unduly magnifies the 
institutions of the fvist, \>y so tnm&l V* tac»Qfri&. Wa.^ 
glory of the second. 



If all that the advocates of State-Churches believe they 
have discovered friendly to their system in the Old Testament 
were really there, the remarks that we have made would still 
be applicable. We are not under the law, but under the 
Gospel. What says the Gospel upon the subject ? Its 
teaching is plain and clear. It could not, of course, have 
contained any reference to a national religious establishment 
as in existence, inasmuch as, for several centuries, there was 
none. But if State-Churches could not have been referred to 
as actual existences, the principle on which such churches 
are founded might have been taught, or at least intimated. 
Kings and governors might have been instructed in their 
duty, if it were their duty to support religion in their official 
capacity, although none were then possessed of the willing- 
ness to do it. But the Gospel is altogether silent as to this. 
There is, at least, as much advanced upon the subject of 
pecuniary contributions to the cause of God, as upon any 
other department of godliness or morals. It is often said 
that men ought to give their substance to maintain and pro- 
pagate the truth ; exhortations to the doing of it are frequent 
and forcible ; the obligation is made to rest upon generosity 
and gratitude, upon justice and the positive ordinance of God. 
But it is never taught, or hinted, that, if these considerations 
are unattended to, any other mode should be employed to 
secure obedience. All is left to conscience and to choice. 
So far as the divine authority is concerned, there is no room 
for hesitation; so far as human interference in procuring 
submission to that authority, there is nothing to guide or 
justify us. The only principle on this head recognized in the 
injunctions, or in the entire records, of the New Testament, 
is Voluntaryism. Neither by statement nor by implication — 
neither by precept nor by prophecy — neither by positive law 
nor by remote allusion, is any other brought before us. This 
we have, therefore, every reason to receive as in harmony 
with God's will; and if it is in harmony TOih. CW£^^&«» 
compulsion cannot be. It is not "here, as ^e wsfas$aaaR» S*s^ 
it, where two principles, though diffetei&, ttc^fflK^^™****^ 



The voluntary and compulsory methods are necessarily in- 
compatible. It is not possible to act on both ; where the 
one begins the other ends. There may be free giving and 
forced exaction in different things, or in the same things at 
different times ; but there cannot be both in the same thing, 
and at the same time. They are opposites ; the one implying 
the absence of the other, as much as darkness implies the 
absence of light, or sickness that of health. State-Churches 
employ compulsion ; and thus, so far as they exist and act as 
such, they go upon a footing in exact and positive contradic- 
tion to that on which the Gospel puts religion. Nor is this 
all. We have described the appeal of Churchmen to the Old 
Testament as unwarranted; we may add, that it is vain. 
There is no evidence that Judaism was, in this respect, 
different from Christianity. The regular support of its priest- 
hood depended upon the free submission to a prescribed law ; 
while on several great and marked occasions in its history, 
as in the building of the tabernacle and of the temple, recourse 
was had to nothing but the spontaneous liberality of the 
people. The advocates of compulsion enter on a bootless 
enterprise, when they attempt its vindication by means of 
the law and the prophets. " There is one that judgeth them, 
even Moses, in whom they trust." And thus they wrong his 
dispensation, not only by using it as a precedent after its 
voice has ceased, but by attaching to it principles and prac- 
tices which it never knew. Is not this " a religious bearing " 
of the question ? Is it not one that every lover of God's 
Word should properly appreciate ? It relates to the introduc- 
tion into Christ's church of a system alien from the Gospel, 
the very opposite of all that it approves ; to the creation of a 
law which the only King of that church has not authorized 
and which, so far as it goes, is inconsistent with his written 
statutes ; to the transposition of his plans and processes, the 
reversal of his order, the putting " last " what he put " first ;" 
to the rendering of the " weak aadhe^arly elements " of a 
preparatory economy mote ^eak raA \m^$q&3 ^g^^ u^ 
" substitution of them,' thus &to»s«k «^ ^wenssnau^ \ 



for the high and elevated principles of a full and final revela- 
tion. 

This brings us to another point. The subject before us 
concerns the essential spirit of revealed religion. That 
spirit, it is scarcely necessary to observe, is love. " God is 
lovfc." Christ is the manifestation of His love. And we 
are to love one another because, and as, He loved us. The 
principle of the divine law has always been that men should 
love other men as they love themselves. This principle is 
not destroyed or weakened by Christianity, but is by it pre- 
sented in a light, and enforced with a power, peculiar to 
itself. Everything inconsistent with this love was against 
the law ; much more is it against the Gospel. Love is the 
fulfilment of both, and the only fulfilment of either. Nor 
are we left in ignorance as to the mode in which this love 
should be exercised, or as to the extent of its operation. We 
have the plainest directions and examples exactly to the 
point. We are told that love must be self-denying, in order 
to prove itself sincere ; must " not seek its own ;" must not 
be satisfied with maintaining only what is its right, but be 
willing to forego it for the sake of others ; must not be con- 
tented because doing only what appears lawful to itself, but 
have respect to the doubts and the difficulties of the weak 
and the wicked ; must take heed that what is good in its 
nature be not rendered evil in its aspect. All this is 
described and enjoined as general duty, applicable to all 
subjects, and therefore applicable to the mode of supporting 
religion. But we are not dependent on inferences, even 
from directions so clear and comprehensive. The way to 
our conclusion is more direct. We know how these prin- 
ciples were developed " in the beginning," in connexion 
with ministerial support. We know how they were acted 
out by the apostle of the Gentiles. As an apostle he pos- 
sessed a claim for support from the churches that benefited 
by his labours. He " might have been buxdaassssaa ^ «&. 
apostle of Christ." He had "power" to ^^^fcfc^^*^ 
said it. It was as the Lord " or darned ." T^ xq&&.^* 
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clear, yet he refused to enforce it. lie vindicated his claim 
even while he resigned it. And why did lie resign it? 
Because he sought men's souls, and not their property; 
because he had become servant unto all, that he might gain 
the more ; because he would not that the Gospel should be 
hindered ; therefore it was that he cheerfully gave up what 
he might justly have exacted, and received as alms from 
some churches what he might have demanded as dues from 
others. But if the apostle thought it fitting and necessary 
that he should refrain from using his liberty ; if he deemed 
it a matter intimately connected with his duty and his glory 
as a minister of Christ that he should not employ his actual 
power in enforcing his actual right ; if he was so anxious to 
take occasion from those who sought occasion, that he ab- 
stained from a moral enforcement of a moral claim : can we 
imagine that, if he were now alive, he would permit others 
to enforce that claim for him, to compel men to support him 
by the use of the civil power, and to compel those who never 
received from him any benefit, yea, who denied and dis- 
believed his claims ? " Would such a man," it has been well 
asked by Dr. Redford, " have sanctioned the principle of 
legal compulsion, when he resigned even his just claim upon 
those who enjoyed the advantage of his services ? "Would 
he have taken by force, even from those who never availed 
themselves of his instructions, and given them occasion to 
say he had literally robbed them, when he calls that figura- 
tively a robbing of other churches, to receive their free-will 
offerings, for which he was making them no return ? " The 
thing is not within the reach of possibility. He who based 
his right on the bestowment of benefit, could not maintain it 
when no benefit was bestowed ; he who resigned his right 
in the case of Christians, could not enforce it upon un- 
believers : he who would not seem to " abuse " his authority 
by persuading to submission, could not employ it in coercing 
the unwilling. But what Paul could not do for the strongest 
and most spiritual reasons, is foikfe \$ij church, establish- 
ments; and what he did cannot \>c ^oxv^V^ *&\sxa~ T \^&^ 
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cannot imitate him in this matter. His tender and flexible 
benevolence, accommodating itself to his condition, paying; 
regard to the weak and -wilful misrepresentations of his con- 
duct, carefully avoiding the injurious effects of even just 
proceedings, this is incompatible with the only mode in 
which State-Churches can be sustained. It is a compara- 
tively trifling circumstance that they do not agree with the 
letter of the Bible : the enormous evil is that they renounce 
its spirit — necessarily and ahuays^ 

Civil establishments of Christianity employ force— out- 
ward, physical force. What a combination of terms, church 
and force ! — church, a word which ought to stand only as the 
representative of all that is true and good and pure — which 
relates to the proceedings and the people of Him whose 
emblem is the lamb, and the emblem of whose spirit is the 
dove — which should suggest, by irresistible association, 
whatever is strong and solemn in religious faith, and deep 
and tender in human love ; and force, a thing wherewith to 
act on matter ! The combination condemns itself. It is 
scarcely a case for logic. He who requires proof is almost 
beyond it. Where the terms themselves do not present an 
object offensive and unnatural, doing painful violence to the 
spiritual instincts of the heart, it appears well-nigh pre- 
sumptuous to expect that arguments of any temper or any 
strength will suffice for conviction. The very essence of 
Christianity is opposed by its civil establishment. A State- 
Church depends for its existence on what is inconsistent with 
the spirit of Christianity. The spirit of Christianity is the 
spirit of universal love, of self-denial, of respect for weak 
consciences and differing minds ; but the working of an estab- 
lishment cannot be associated with such a spirit. The 
history of no establishment affords an example of such asso- 
ciation ; and the simple reason is, the necessary contrariety 
between the machinery of all establishments and the genius 
of the Gospel. The instruments of establishments are not 
persuasion and love, but law and av&^OYY^^sasfc to^^ksos^- 
ties. Their weapon is the civil swords ax&. ^B&afc. casa^s*. ^^- 
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play love or recognize reasoning. Its only mode of operation 
is by terror and infliction. The spirit of a church, therefore, 
as approved by God, is entirely different from the spirit of a 
church as established by man. In this last condition religion 
is represented, not as the graceful, benevolent, and self-sacri- 
ficing thing which it is in the Bible, and was in Christ, but 
as hard and unfeeling, without compassion, and without 
tears. While such a display is made, and made in connexion 
with the loudest and loftiest assertions that it is the right 
and proper display of it, is it wonderful that a deep and 
deadly dislike to religion should be generated among those 
persons who arc ignorant of its nature, and glad of reasons 
for rejecting it ? Oh ! if the history of national churches 
were read and pondered in connexion with the temper and 
disposition of the Gospel, the limited success of the latter 
would not be so great a marvel. It has been a master, and 
not a servant : it has been the engine, not of good men's 
gentle love, but of bad men's ambition and revenge ; it has 
triumphed, not in, but over, men ; and while acquiring an 
outward victory, has experienced an inward defeat. A slight 
reference to the principles of human nature will prevent sur- 
prise that the results of such a history should be eminently 
disastrous to all religion ; that the religious soil of the com- 
mon mind should have been almost swept away by the power- 
ful action of such mighty evil influences ; and that truth 
should need to be broken down into a new covering ere 
righteousness can grow up and flourish. 

The question of State-Churches has a bearing upon the 
pwsuit and profession of religion* truth. It is the right of 
every man to receive and to avow that which commends itself 
by evidence to his own mind. God has given to him this 
right. But the right involves an obligation. It is not only 
a privilege, but a duty. He is bound, by the constitution 
of his nature, and by the express law of his Creator, to be 
willing to adopt fresh views if they possess the necessary 
proof of being right views, to Vee\> \»& \v<iax\, v^e^ta «s*xy 
■"^'-nation of the divine to£L T?«s*s»ek «& *&. tosh^*^ 
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the elements of fallibility, and surrounded as all men are 
with influences favourable to error, it is a mark of humility,, 
as well as of honesty, while we are faithful to our present 
convictions, to be ready to receive others. It is impossible 
not to believe that we are in the right, but it is improper to» 
believe that we cannot but be. Decidedness of belief is per- 
fectly compatible with the stern denial of infallibility ; and 
we are bound to cherish a constant and candid spirit of in- . 
quiry by the very grounds on which we have received, and 
do hold, our actual faith. Whatever tends to check this 
spirit is a serious evil. Nor is the evil less of whatever 
tends to check the free and full profession and practice of 
what we deem to be the truth. Insincerity, in all its forms,, 
whether it is shown in the refusal to examine the claims of 
that which might be found to require the abandonment of 
our present views, or in the refusal to express and embody 
our present views in words and acts, is a vice than which 
none can be greater. It is inconsistent with our position and 
our duty. It is eminently injurious to ourselves, and exceed- 
ingly odious and offensive to God. If sincerity should be 
maintained and exhibited by all, it is especially incumbent 
upon the Church. Christians do not lose the right, nor are 
they freed from the obligation, to " seek " and " do " the 
truth. On the contrary, they are most solemnly bound to» 
retain the one and to fulfil the other, as having come out of 
the world, in the peculiar character of the recipients and the 
agents of its spiritual power. Though all other men should 
give up its pursuit, and resist its dictates, the Church of Christ 
should not. It should " buy " it, whatever the cost, and " sell it 
not," whatever the temptation. Having " vowed ' ' allegiance to 
it, in every shape and every condition, even to its " own hurt," 
it should " not change." It should, therefore, regard, with a 
watchfulness and a jealousy equal to its zeal for its own purity 
and usefulness, everything that might blind its perception or 
deaden its conscience — prevent truth bra^ %^ew«, ^tXsssa*^ 
loved. It should avoid as a -pestWenas ^aaXes^ t&ssj^ 
proved, or has been known, to "be \xv}uy\cn& \.o \ks& ^vsnr**^ 
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pure as light, to which it k ealled and pledged. Nothing 
•can compensate for the loss ef that sincerity. Nothing can 
justify it. It is evil, and only evil, continually ; and any ex- 
ternal glory or secular influence, which may be acquired at 
the cost of sincerity, is, to use the illustration of Robert Hall, 
like the extension of the body which takes place at death. 
But, when the Church enters into an alliance with the State, 
it places itself in circumstances most unfavourable to the ful- 
filment o£ its obligation — to know and to practise nothing 
but the truth. It does so, not only with the danger, but with 
the certainty, of damaging its sincerity, considered in its 
most comprehensive dictates. There are, of course, two par- 
ties to such a transactions the State, which is said to receive 
the benefit, and the Church, which is known to receive the 
pay. The pay is granted upon certain conditions, and the 
right to determine those conditions belongs to the party that 
affords it. In being endowed with the money of the State, 
the Church is recognized as holding certain principles, and 
observing certain practices. It is in consideration of those 
principles and practices that it is taken into union with the 
State. In our own country a large amount of property is en- 
joyed by the episcopal body, because of its profession of cer- 
tain doctrines and maintenance of certain forms. Its creed 
is fixed, its laws are laid down, its mode of worship is settled, 
by act of parliament. It cannot alter anything. But may it 
not disconnect itself from the State, and then do as it likes ? 
No doubt of it ! That is what we say — are always saying. 
The Church may acquire spiritual independence by ceasing 
to be established. Freedom and voluntaryism go together. 
We never denied its we rejoice in the fact. As Dissenters, 
our liberty is our glory. We urge it as the excellence of our 
principles, and state that we are not in bondage, and fain 
would bring others into the same broad and wealthy place. 
But the point is, not what is the possibility, but what are the 
likelihoods, of the \o\an\arj rogaxQ&ao. of the Church from 
the State, even wlaeu tiie corai^wk\^\w*^^ 
to be incompatible -with. t\ifc fee* 3a»a&»x^ <& wBMs*«&Kfe\ 
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How often, in the history of the world, has such an event 
taken place ? And if, instead of looking at an Established 
Church as a whole, we look at its individual ministers, is the 
case mended ? We find, in our own, men professing doctrines 
which they have not examined, and using services which 
they condemn. Parties of opposite opinions avow convic- 
tions which they cannot carry out. The most ridiculous 
expedients are had recourse to in order to bring conscience 
into harmony with convenience. Subscription is known to 
be a mockery, keeping out none but the honest. And if an 
influence so powerful is exerted to induce men to say and do 
what they can only say and do with guilt, because with in- 
sincerity, is not an influence equally strong exerted in in- 
ducing men not to court the light which may reveal the im- 
propriety of their professions and proceedings ? Looked at 
in every way, in connexion with philosophy or history, the 
union of any religious body with the State seems of necessity 
to involve temptations, sure not to be resisted, to the resigna- 
tion of its inalienable rights and duties. The imperial or 
parliamentary bounty is a retaining fee, certain of effect, in 
behalf of opinions that inquiry has disproved, or might dis- 
prove. The " free " church must be a voluntary church. 

Is this aspect of the question not a momentous one ? There 
is no sight, in itself, more distressing than that of men placed, 
not by God but by themselves, under strong carnal motives 
to keep the light out of their minds, or to make it darkness 
— to close their understandings to truth, or to render their 
hearts insensible to its charms and power. To sell a " birth- 
right " for " a mess of pottage " was a prudent barter com- 
pared with the subjection of men's souls, for any earthly ad- 
vantages, to so dishonourable and ruinous a process. But 
the moral effects of the spectacle of a religious body — espe- 
cially if it claim to be peculiarly religious, and most of all if 
it claim a monopoly of religion — consenting to this exchange, 
and exhibiting the inevitable consequences of doin^vt^^^.- 
sistance to influences which migTkt\>fc\^\A*£%&s ^^^v^^*^*- 
wise to operate, and in the cleaving \,o <sce^ «»&> cvssfcjs®* 
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after faith in them has gone: the moral effects of such 
a spectacle necessarily must be unspeakably pernicious. 
" Grain " comes to be accounted " godliness ; " scepticism, 
in the highest attributes of man and in the noblest functions 
of truth, is widely diffused ; and a smile and a scoff are pro- 
voked by that which should produce only reverence and 
honour — should bring men's thoughts " into captivity to the 
obedience of Christ," and extort the confession that ** God is 
in His people of a truth." 

The question of State-Churches intimately affects the purity 
and unity of the church. The character and the labours of 
the ministers of the Gospel must hare a great effect, for good 
or for evil, on the people. A holy and zealous ministry is 
infinitely important. It is essential to all honour and success 
on the part of Christianity. But State-establishments of it 
are inimical to the piety and diligence of its ministers. They 
present a powerful temptation to worldly minds, more set 
upon the dues than the duties of the church. The ministry 
is a profession respectable in its character, and not amiss in 
its profits. The priest's office is sought for the sake of 
bread. This is a consequence that cannot be prevented. 
The only complete security against the introduction into the 
ministry of men without deep spiritual religion, is the ab- 
sence of that which alone they appreciate and like. Few 
such men would put themselves into the ministry, if it were 
an office requiring the whole soul in unearthly labours, the 
recompense of which depended wholly on the impression 
produced by those labours upon the subjects of them. And 
if such men were found to enter the ministry under such cir- 
cumstances, they would not often remain in it. The weaken- 
ing and withering results of want of godliness would soon 
appear, and the people would get rid of functionaries without 
fitness. It is only when the party that provides the pay has 
no control over the party that receives it, that the proper 
qualifications in the latter are dispensed with. Were all the 
ministers of religion \nt\na eavxata\ tas^rcc&ssft. w^^<^ free, 
will offerings of the peo^\eA^*™^^*^^ «*31\» 
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the spectacle of salaries without services, and of spiritual 
offices filled by worldly men. The corruptions which the 
ministry of the Established Church exhibits are such as 
could not exist on the voluntary system. They are corrup- 
tions which have to be maintained, as it is, in spite of the 
people. Closely connected with this subject is the influence 
of the establishment upon the unity of the church. That 
unity is a real thing, different from what is commonly so 
called, only because it is far more excellent. It does not 
consist in the profession of the same opinions, or in the ob- 
servance of the same modes, but in the existence and pre- 
valence of brotherly love. Varieties jof faith and form may 
serve only to exhibit and commend it. Schism is not out- 
ward division, but inward alienation. " He who loveth not 
his brother " is a schismatic. The union of Church and 
State is, therefore, the most schismatic thing in being. Not 
only does it give a fixedness to certain opinions and practices 
placing the strong barrier of interest between the principles 
that are patronized and the principles that are not, but it 
tends directly to the cultivation of bigotry and exclusiveness. 
The endowed ministers are placed in a position of secular 
and social superiority to all others, whatever their qualifica- 
tions and usefulness. They possess a civil importance and 
respectability, quite independent of their religious functions. 
No wonder that they are apt to look down with pity or con- 
tempt on others ; to represent them as sustained by a prin- 
ciple, albeit it is Christ's own, mean and unworthy, and to 
abstain from contact with them as if it were polluting. 
Hence, we find that the fellowship of Christians meets with 
the greatest hindrances in the endowed church. While 
other religious bodies, adopting essentially the same faith, 
can cheerfully reciprocate the charities and services of godli- 
ness, notwithstanding minor differences, its ministers for the 
most part keep aloof, as if possessed with the spirit of the 
ancient Jews : " The temple of the Lord, VSaa \k«bb$& A *$&». 
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end, that cannot but excite passions inconsistent with the 
Gospel. It provokes collision the most violent and injurious 
because the two mightiest things are both involved — con- 
science and money. It is easy to say that the fault of this 
lies with the dissatisfied Dissenter ; that there would be no 
disagreement if he would only like the system ; that those 
who believe in and do profit by it, would be quiet, if those 
who disbelieve in and do not profit by it, would be quiet too. 
80 the oppressor has ever sought to throw the blame and 
mischief of resistance upon the oppressed. The forced sup- 
port of a sect must always be the occasion of anger and strife. 
An established church is a great schism ; union with the State 
i3 separation between Christians. 

It is obvious that we have merely glanced at a few of 
many " religious bearings of the State-Church que8tion. ,, 
It is not a subject, in its entireness, for a tract. ** Legion " 
is the name of the religious errors and evils which a secular 
establishment of Christianity involves. Addressing those 
who may be supposed familiar with the subject, we do not 
deem it necessary to enter into it with more minuteness, 
especially as our immediate object is not to reason out the 
principles of dissent, but to enforce the duty of Dissenters. 
That duty is to avow and spread and seek the perfect appli- 
cation of those principles. If they are true, they should be 
acted out, and the business of securing this must devolve on 
those who hold them. They who have faith alone can show 
fidelity ; but many who have faith will censure it. The 
vigorous action in behalf of nonconformity, to which we call 
you, will bring upon you charges and complaints from 
various quarters, and, not least, from those who, while they 
have your faith, are satisfied to " have it to themselves." 
The abstractness of your principles will expose you to reproof 
from those who will do nothing for the carrying of them out^ * 
while your endeavour to win for them a practical acknow- 
ledgment will provoke t\ie eoT^TDs^\\wi o£ such as yet. 
admit their truth. AH toi^a «t* dwtarwx. >ms!Sl ^^ ^^ 
exhibited in actual lite and. o^raritoa, T^™*m ^^sa^ 
"1 *>rder to such cshitttawi \» <*«* Wfc \» W**^ 
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greatest difficulty. " Reason," says Burke, " is never incon- 
venient but when it comes to be applied. Mere general 
truths interfere very little with the passions." And the 
remark is equally just in reference to the practical as to the 
theoretical application of right reason. Multitudes will do 
nothing to disturb the faith of others, who will make a stout 
resistance to its imposition, even by argument, upon them- 
selves; and that resistance will be proportioned to the 
interests affected by its success or its failure. Looking at the 
manner in which State-Churchism has wormed itself into all 
the conditions, relations, and events of individual and social 
life ; remembering that it is almost impossible to point out 
any object in the whole range of love and labour that has not 
been essayed to be made " holy " by contact with the national 
" altar ; " and also calling to mind that every interference is 
the sign of an exaction, nothing is more sure than that the 
pressure of nonconformity will provoke the hottest anger and 
the sternest contest. It is not in ignorance, but in knowledge, 
of this, that our exhortation is to press nonconformity. It is 
not on the ease, but on the holiness, of the engagement that 
we rest its claims. The depth of root belonging to the 
poisonous tree is the reason for zeal in attempting its removal, 
not for indifference. It is because the enemies of truth on 
this point are so numerous and powerful, that we would 
stir you up to manly effort. Basing our appeal upon the 
righteousness of the end, the immense difficulties in the way 
of its attainment only evince the greater desirableness of its 
being anxiously and earnestly aimed at. But, remember 
the basis is, the righteousness of the end. You have the 
truth; and to have it and keep it in, is to sin against its 
nature and design. It is given to you, not as an object of 
-contemplation, or of credenoe, simply, but to supply the 
light, material, and stimulus of holy action. It was meant, 
not to be a sight, but a seed; not to be gazed at, but to grow. 
The possession of it is only a means to an end, and to hold 
is not to honour it. It may be " held in unrighteousness ; h 
held as a captive ; and be jealoxxsibj ^staksA. N*\&si ^sas^^.- 
dufty attended to. But Una \a ™* \\» ^^ «* **** N *^- 
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mcnt. In the fact of having it lies the obligation to promote 
and use it. The word of God is the sword of the Spirit. 

We would especially impress one point upon you — that 
the course of active and energetic effort for the diffusion and 
application of voluntary principles may and ought to be 
pursued in a religious temper. There are many who are 
persuaded that Voluntaryism is of God, and that nothing else 
is, who shrink back from any prominent and earnest exertions 
on its behalf, from a suspicion of their inconsistency with 
deep and devoted piety. We cannot but honour the feel- 
ing by which they are actuated, though we cannot but con- 
demn the mode of its manifestation. In some the feeling 
is real and genuine ; in others it is merely a pretence. Con- 
cern for personal godliness is so good an argument, where 
it is an argument at all, that it is not wonderful it should 
often be employed where it has no proper place. The simple 
use it, believing that it is relevant ; the cunning use it, knowing 
it is strong. Perhaps nothing has been more injurious to 
religion than the misdirection of religious feeling. It has 
led to the violation of innocent and natural relationships — 
to the neglect of secular and lawful business— to the aban- 
donment of civil duties. The body has been injured for the 
sake of the soul ; men have been dishonoured, from zeal for 
God; and the government of the world has been left to 
the wicked, from regard for the good. Dissenters fall into 
the same mistake when their plea for doing nothing is, lest 
they should do wrong. The plea is vain. Nothing wise or 
sound in personal religion need be lost or weakened by the 
adoption of the course we urge upon you. You may retain 
your love for Christ while you seek to put his truth into the 
position in which he left it ; you may hold the highest com- 
munion with God while engaged in carrying out his will ; you 
may cherish the spirit of the Gospel while doing homage to 
its laws and principles ; you may feel and foster charily to 
men while endeavouring to Stfcfc Mtaam fcorcktha errors and 
evils of an unscriptural system \ «sA ra& tot ^ ^xr^wfib^ 
of the kingdom oE heaven \nV\» ?«■«& *rtfcS* ^«ta«a 
So enjoy its purity «ii^^^' ^ «****«*■-> 
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are not necessary in this sacred enterprise. But, if not 
. necessary, they are possible. Beware of them. The history 
of religious contests supplies a warning, and the character of 
the system to be assailed gives to that warning emphasis 
and force. We are too apt to love principles because they 
are ours, rather than because they are God's : to lose sight 
of the distinction between the error and the erroneous ; to 
look at the rejection of our doctrines as a personal offence ; 
to get impatient with those that are slow to learn, and angry 
with those that are indisposed to heed ; to be provoked to 
evil by evil, and to attack carnal things with carnal 
weapons, not to require the constant admonition — "Take 
heed to your spirit." And to preserve and promote the 
holy, kind, and honourable temper which the cause demands 
— the only temper that will not mar and hinder it — look at 
it in its highest aspects ; remember it is not yours, but 
Christ's ; contemplate it as connected with his life, his teaching, 
and his death ; regard the obligation to further it as based 
on his authority ; recognize his blessing as essential to its 
progress ; and dwell upon his glory as involved in its success. 
In urging you to be " valiant for the truth," as you pro- 
fess and as we have stated it, our fundamental argument is 
duty — fixed, obvious, and abiding duty. " This is right? It 
is not left to your djption, it is imposed upon your conscience. 
Your belief that you have the truth evinces your responsi- 
bility to make it bear with all its proper evidence and power 
upon the minds of men and upon the state of Christianity. 
He who does nothing for his principles, virtually denies them. 
And if the truth supplies one motive for action, our position 
and power supply another. We are to " stand fast in the 
liberty wherewith Christ has made us free." There is no 
danger of misinterpreting the precept. All liberty is from 
Christ : all liberty is associated with the Christian character 
of man. But if the duty of preserving our liberty is a 
Christian one, the duty of extending it is «a W>% \^» ^sssssfc* 
be safe while it is imperfect. Ab tang *& ^ yniacw^* <& 
ohurch-est&bliBhmentB is Tn^wfrAiMA axA g&cre^^ q ^ 8 ?^ > 
*o long will there be an " open 4oot* \»o «&»***">■* 
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grossest ecclesiastical and civil tyranny. But we are bound 
to seek the completion of human freedom for its own sake. 
We have no right to part with liberty, if we can avoid it. 
God has given to no man this power. Our resignation of 
the privilege is not the end of the responsibility. "We must 
give account of the liberty we might have had, as well as of 
that we actually possessed. And the liberty of others is as 
much within our province as our own. Or, take another 
view of the case. " Truth," say we, " is mighty, and will 
prevail ; " and " the present truth " is surely not excluded 
from the triumph. Universal freedom, <c the redemption of 
the Gospel," from every bondage and corruption, forms a 
prime portion of the scene which the predictions of Scripture 
and the principles of reason point to and promise. It is, 
doubtless, an exercise of faith to anticipate its realization. 
But what besides faith has made men great and strong from 
the beginning ? They " of whom the world was not worthy," 
in every age, have been of faith. By faith they acted, and 
by faith they suffered. Faith was the strengthening and 
stimulating principle of their lives, and their last view of 
earth was a triumphant believing glance into the distant 
future. They all " died in faith, not having received the 
promises, yet were persuaded of them." The same prospect 
is set before you ; and, so long as it is true that whatever 
gives the future a preponderance over the present, advances 
men in the dignity of rational beings, so long will the stead- 
fast confidence of ultimate success be a worthy solace and a 
noble stimulus. Ultimate success must be your own. The 
progress of events will bring fulfilment to your hopes and 
recompense to your toil. Amidst the ignorance and errors of 
the present time, you are allowed to look for the fulness of 
that day which shall reveal to all men righteousness and truth. 
What is now hidden will be then made manifest : what is 
now despised will be then revered. The folly of one age is 
the wisdom of another. After John Pitch had expatiated on 
the possible application of steam to the propelling of ships, 
the sage comment was, " Poor fellow I whafc & ^ity, he is 
*crazyl " And the doctrines ^aate xkssr cft&asxi lot you \3fc& 
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sorrow of the benevolent, and the scorn of the malicious, will,, 
ere long, be recognized as the only doctrines that are true and 
worthy, and their concealment and resistance through so 
many ages be held among the strongest proofs that " the 
former days " were not the best. But that time can only 
come as the result of toil and labour, and he has no right to 
rejoice in its prospect who is unwilling to contribute towards 
its advancement. As Paul said to the soldiers, "Except 
these men abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved," although 
the promise had been given that none should be. lost ; so may 
we be sure that the emancipation of the Gospel and the Church, 
however clearly promised, can be worked out only by the 
energies of God's people. If we have any reason to believe that 
our principles will prevail and prosper, it is because we have 
reason to believe that those who hold them will do their duty. 
And, as there can be no victory without a contest, so there can 
be no consistent desire for victory without a readiness to engage 
in the contest. To rely upon Providence to bring our cause 
to a glorious issue, while we are holding back from it — to 
supplicate God's blessing upon a process which we are doing 
nothing to further — to profess delight in the prophecy that cer- 
tain things shall be, while, so far as our exertions are concerned,, 
nothing but a miracle can bring them to pass, is to indicate a 
state of mind equally absurd and sinful, and to pursue 
a course in fearful harmony with his suggestions, who once 
said, " Cast thyself down ; for it is written, * He shall give his 
angelscharge concerning thee, and in their hands they shall bear 
thee up, lest at anytime thou dash thy foot against a stone.' "' 
On these grounds, and for these reasons, we urge you to 
take up the cause of Voluntaryism. "We urge you to take it 
up as a religious matter. "We appeal not to the lowest prin- 
ciples of your nature, but to the highest ; not to that in which 
you differ from other Christians, but to that in which yotL 
are alike to all ; not to your sectarianism, but to your spirit- 
uality. We know not a sentiment or a solicitude <& ^p&xB&afe 
which might not be employed as a mof&ve. "^ * V&w ^sfc» «s^ 
aspect or an operation of religion vrti\c\\ \& nc& *Sfcskfc& V5 **- 
subject Its purity, its honour, its *\fcrw^«&»**** * 
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its triumph, are involved. The glory of God, the prosperity 
of the church, and the salvation of men, are alike concerned. 
You may take it up as part of your Christian vocation, and 
may derive motives to fidelity from the highest and holiest 
considerations which the Gospel can supply. Yon may engage 
in it as you engage in the circulation of the Scriptures, or in 
sending missionaries to the heathen ; and so you must engage 
in it, if you would not fail. There is no energy like that in- 
spired by religion. Men have always done best what they 
have done from religion, whether good or bad. The most 
powerful philanthropists have been religious. The most 
determined and persevering reformers have been religious. 
And the most efficient voluntaries will be the religious. 
Indeed, none but religious men can be expected to possess 
the patient and painstaking zeal which an enterprise like ours 
requires. Superficial excitements will do nothing : only 
deeply-rooted principles will avail anything. The second 
reformation must be wrought out in the same spirit as the 
first. A weaker spirit will soon be spent. Then in this 
spirit, gird on the harness, and anoint the shield ! Look not 
at the difficulties, but at the duty ; and while some object 
the obstacles, do you discharge the obligations. Impediments 
yield to assaults, not to lamentations. When only a miracle 
could deliver them, the Israelites were told to " go forward," 
and it was for the advancing army that the waters made an 
open way. Without a miracle, your course is plain. Oppo- 
sition will vanish only before well-directed and oft-repeated 
efforts. " Give yourselves, then, wholly " to this thing ; «' be 
instant in season and out of season ; " li add to your faith, 
courage;" and to your courage, prayerfulness ; "be not weary;" 
let discouragements act as stimulants, and the indifference o£ 
others, which you cannot remove, endeavour to make up for ; 
and He who has all hearts and all events at his disposal will 
" bring forth judgment unto victory," and the cry that once 
rang over the plains of "E^o^m^feravae to the redemption 
of the Holy Land, shaft, ete Wfc\» \«wA t^naA^ vtaem* 
to the emancipation of tiaa*. t^^otl^\^V^w^^^t^^v^ \ 
the will of God. It\*tt^m\\^<^ > 
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